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PREFACE. 


SincE 1888, when the first edition of Part I of this work was 
published, great changes have taken place in the science and 
art of the construction of simple bridges. To properly record 
these changes and to give the student the latest point of view, 
this volume has been rewritten and reset. The computation of 
stresses is no longer a mere academic exercise, but it is neces- 
sary that the student should have clearly in mind the actual 
truss itself and should understand the economic reasons which 
govern its arrangement and proportions, remembering always 
that his computations furnish but one of the steps which lead 
to the completed structure. To further this end, many histor- 
ical and critical notes have been introduced, with illustrations 
showing the best modern practice. The authors have also had 
in mind the needs of young bridge engineers, and have en- 
deavored to present the subject in a manner that will be 
advantageous to them and to the engineering profession. 

As in previous editions, the fundamental principles of stress 
computations are set forth in the first chapter on roofs, the 
simpler forms of roof trusses being better adapted to the illus- 
tration of these principles than are bridge’ trusses with hori- 
zontal chords. The former classification for bridges has been 
abandoned and one involving loads has been introduced, so that 
_the dead load stresses, the live load stresses, the stresses due 
to wind and other causes are treated in separate chapters for 
the common forms of simple trusses. Then the modern long- 
span bridges are treated in Chapter V, where also is given 
much historical information regarding all kinds of simple 


trusses and the topics of economic depth and limiting span 
iii 
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are discussed. More than half the matter in these chapters 
is entirely new, as is all of that given in Chapter VI, where 
portal and sway bracing, bridge members and floors, and plate 
girders are discussed. Chapter VII treats of deflections, and 
the demonstration that the economic depth of a truss is closely 
the one which gives greatest stiffness is believed to be new. 
Cranes, bents, towers, viaducts and other miscellaneous struc- 
tures are discussed in Chapter VIII. 

Grateful acknowledgments are due to C. C. SCHNEIDER, J. E. 
GREINER, H. R. LeEonarp, H. W. Parxkuorst, E. J. PEARSON, 
OvaF Horr, J. P. Snow, THEODORE VOORHEES, LINCOLN BusH, 
H. H. Quimsy, A. J. Himes, WitLtarD BEAHAN, King Bridge 
Company and Penn Bridge Company for photographs; to Engi- 
neering News, Engineering Record and Railroad Gazette for 
permission to reprint illustrations; to J. C. BLanp and P. L. 
WOLFEL for permission to reproduce stress sheets; to Wap- 
DELL and HeEprick and to E. S. SHaw for permission to use 
formulas for weights of bridges; to C. W. Hupson for the 
matter in Art. 61; to THEODORE CoopeER for the table in Art. 
82; and to many other bridge and railroad engineers who 
kindly furnished data for special problems and historical notes. 

Compared with the fifth edition, the number of chapters has 
been increased from six to eight and the number of pages 
from 191 to 326, while the number of cuts has been nearly 
doubled, and two folding plates and twenty-four full-page illus- 
trations have been added. The authors have endeavored to 
present the subject clearly and concisely, and in such a manner 
as to advance the interests of thorough engineering education 
and to promote sound engineering practice. 
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STRESSES IN ROOF TRUSSES. 


ART. I. DEFINITIONS AND DESCRIPTIONS. 


A simple beam may be used for a short foot bridge or for the 
rafter of a common roof, but when the span of a bridge or roof 
is long it becomes necessary to join several members together 
and form a truss. A truss is defined as a jointed structure 
which is arranged to carry loads in such a manner that each 
principal member is subject to stress only in the direction of its 


Fig. 1 a. Fig. 1 4. Fig. 14 


length, that is, to a tensile or a compressive stress. Fig. 1a 
represents the simplest form of roof truss, the inclined members 
being in compression and the horizontal one in tension under 
the action of the load P at the peak. 


In order that a truss may perfectly conform to the above 
definition it is necessary that the loads should be supported 
only at the joints, for flexural stresses will result if they are 
placed at other points on the members. It is further important, 

I 
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in order to secure rigidity, that the elementary figures included 
between the truss members should be triangles, since a triangle 
cannot change its shape without altering the lengths of its 
sides. A rectangular or polygonal figure, on the other hand, 
may change its shape without altering the lengths of its sides, 
and hence may be lacking in rigidity. For instance, the rec- 
tangle in the truss of Fig. 1¢ is not a good arrangement, for 
it could easily change its shape if the loads on one side should 
be removed. 

Members which are in compression are called ‘struts,’ 
‘columns,’ or ‘ posts,’ while those which are in tension are 
called ‘ties.’ In the above figures the upper members aC and 
Cb are in compression and are called the ‘upper chord,’ while 
the lower members aé are in tension and are called the ‘lower 
chord.’ Members connecting the upper and lower chords are 
called ‘braces’ or ‘web members,’ and these may be in tension 
or compression depending upon the manner in which they are 
placed. The points where the members meet are called ‘joints’ 
or ‘apexes.’ At these joints there are pins, rivets, or other 
connections which are subject to shearing stresses, or to com- 
bined stresses of shear, compression and flexure. 


Fig.1 6 differs from Fig.1a@ in having a vertical tie which 
is introduced to carry a load Q hanging from the ceiling of the 
room below the roof; this form is called the king-post truss. 
Fig. 1¢ represents a form sometimes used for longer spans 
where there are two vertical tension rods, and this is called the 
queen-post truss. Figs.2a@ and 26 show forms for still longer 
spans; in the former the vertical web members are in tension 
and in the latter they are in compression. 


A simple truss is one which is supported at its ends, and 
which under vertical loads brings only vertical pressures on 
the supports. All of the above figures represent simple trusses, 
but if the tie rod in Fig. 1@ were omitted it could not be called 
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a simple truss, since the reactions would be inclined. When 
the dimensions of a truss are given, as also the loads at the 
joints, the fundamental principles of statics may be applied to 
determine the stresses in the members. In this chapter methods 
will be derived from these principles for roof trusses, but these 
methods are equally applicable to bridge trusses. For simple 
cases, like those of the following problems, the student should 
be able to immediately apply his knowledge of theoretical 
mechanics in the computation of stresses, bearing in mind that 
all the forces meeting at any joint must be in equilibrium. 

Prob. 1@. In the roof truss of Fig.1a@ the span is 24 feet and the 


rise of the peak is 9 feet. Compute the stresses in the three members 
due to a load of 4600 pounds at the peak C. 


Prob. 14. In the roof truss of Fig.14 the span is 36 feet and the 
rise of the peak is 13 feet. Compute the stresses in the four members 
when / is 7000 and Q is 1200 pounds. 


ArT. 2. Loaps on Roor TRUSSES. 


The loads to be considered in designing a truss are of four 
kinds: the weight of the truss itself, the weight of roof covering, 
the snow, and the wind. The weight of the truss and roof- - 
covering is called the ‘dead load.’ 

The weight of the truss depends upon the span, the distance 
apart of the adjacent trusses in the roof, the weight of the roof 
covering, and other elements of design. This weight can only 
be ascertained by the records of actual practice, but the fol- 
lowing empirical formulas, which have been derived from the 
discussion of such records, may be used to obtain approximate 
results. Let / be the span in feet, a the distance in feet between 
adjacent trusses, and W the approximate weight of one truss in 
pounds; then, 

For wooden trusses, W = dal(1 + Zy/) 


For steel trusses, W = fal +757) 
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The wooden trusses are to have wrought-iron or steel tension 
members in the webbing in accordance with the usual practice, 
and it is seen that they are materially lighter than the steel _ 
trusses. For example, if = 100 feet and a= 12 feet, the for- 
mulas give about 6600 pounds for a wooden and about 9900 
pounds for a steel roof truss. 


The roof covering consists of the exterior ‘shingling’ of tin, 
slate, tiles, corrugated iron, or wooden shingles, resting usually 
upon timber ‘sheathing,’ which is supported by ‘purlins,’ or 
beams, which run horizontally between the trusses and are 
fastened to them at the upper joints. In large roofs the 
sheathing is laid upon ‘rafters’ which are parallel to the upper 
chord, the rafters resting upon the purlins. The actual weight 
of the roof covering, rafters, and purlins is to be determined 
only by computation for each particular case, but the following 
values will serve for preliminary designs and approximate com- 
putations. The weights given are in all cases per square foot 
of roof surface. 


Shingling: tin, 1 pound; wooden shingles, 2 or 3 pounds; 
iron, I to 3 pounds; slates, 10 pounds; tiles, 12 to 25 
pounds. 

Sheathing: boards 1 inch thick, 3 to 5 pounds. 

Rafters: 1.5 to 3 pounds. 

Purlins : wood, 1 to 3 pounds; iron, 2 to 4 pounds. 

Total roof covering: from 5 to 35 pounds, per square foot 
of roof surface. 


The snow load varies with the latitude, being about 30 pounds 
per horizontal square foot in northern New England, Canada, 
and Minnesota, about 20 pounds in the latitude of New York 
City and Chicago, about 10 pounds in the latitude of Baltimore 
and Cincinnati, and rapidly diminishes southward. On roofs 
having an inclination to the horizontal of 60 degrees or more 
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this load may be neglected, as it might be expected that the 
snow would slide off. 


The wind load is variable in direction and intensity, and often 
injurious in its effects. As it is very customary, however, to 
design small roofs without considering the wind, the subject will 
be deferred until Art. 9. 


For the purpose of securing uniformity in the solution of the 
examples and problems given in this book, the following average 
values will be used, unless otherwise specified : 


Truss weight: compute from above empirical formulas. 
Roof covering: 12 pounds per square foot of roof surface. 
Snow load: 15 pounds per square foot of horizontal area. 


The following figures show two forms of triangular trusses 
which are widely used. Fig. 2a is generally built in wood, with 
the exception of the vertical members which are wrought-iron 


or steel, but it is sometimes made entirely of metal. Fig. 20 is 
generally built of steel. In the first the verticals are ties and 
the diagonals are struts, while in the second the verticals are 
struts and the diagonals are ties. 


Fig. 2c shows a cross-section and part of a side view of the 
framework of a mill building. In the cross-section a roof truss 
of 45 feet span is seen over the main shop; and the side view 
shows two of these trusses with the horizontal purlins connect- 
ing them. Diagonal rods are also used between the upper 
chords of the roof trusses in order to hold them in position and 
to stiffen them against wind action. 
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Trach Girder. 


eg 
SS 570A Crane. 
VANS 


ee Cee g 


Fig. 2¢. 


Prob. 2a. How are the cranes supported in the building of Fig. 2¢? 
What is the rise of the roof truss and the distance apart of the 
trusses ? 


Prob. 2. A steel roof truss has its span 8o feet, its rise 30 feet, and 
the distance between centers of trusses is 13 feet 6 inches. Find the 
approximate weight of the truss, of the roof covering, and of the snow 
load. 


ArT. 3. APEX LOADS AND REACTIONS. 


The weight of the snow and of the roof covering is brought, 
as has been shown, by the purlins to the joints or ‘apexes’ of 
the upper chords of the roof truss. The weight of the truss 
itself is also generally regarded as concentrated at the same 
joints, because the weights of the upper chord and of one-half 
of the webbings are transferred there, and these constitute the 
greater part of the truss weight. At each apex of the rafter 
there is therefore a load, called an ‘apex load,’ and these loads 
produce stresses in the truss. The loads together with the 
reactions of the supports constitute, in fact, a system of forces 
held in equilibrium by the stresses in the members of the 
‘truss. 
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Having found the weight of the truss and roof covering, the 
sum of these is the total dead load, and the apex dead loads are 
easily determined by 
dividing the total load 
by the number of di- 
visions in the upper 
chords, if these be of 
equallength. These 
divisions aD, DC, 
etc., are called ‘ pan- 
els.’ Thus in Fig. 
3 a, the apex loads at 
Cand D are each one-fourth of the total load. At the supports 
the apex loads are one-half of those at C and D. When the 
panels are of equal length, the apex loads are equal and each is 
called the ‘ panel load.’ 


If the panels be of unequal length the load’at any apex is 
found by considering that the weights there brought by the pur- 
lins are those upon a rectangle extending in each direction half- 
way to the adjacent apexes, as illustrated in Fig. 3 a. 

The reactions of the supports are equal, each being one-half 
of the total load, provided the two halves of the truss are sym- 
metrical. For unsymmetrical roof trusses the reactions are 
found in the same manner as for concentrated loads on a beam. 


For example, take the case of the wooden roof truss shown in 
Fig. 3 4, the span being 60 feet, rise of peak 30 feet, rise at hip 
20 feet, horizontal distance from hip to peak 
20 feet, and distance apart of trusses 12 feet. 
Here the weight of the truss is found, by the 
first formula of Art. 2, to be 2520 pounds. 
The lengths of AD and DC are equal, each 
being 22.36 feet, and the weight of the 
roof covering on each is 12 x 12 x 22.36= 3220 pounds. On 


E 


Fig. 3 4 
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AD there is no snow as its inclination is greater than 60 degrees ; 
on DC the snow load is 15 x 12 X 20= 3600 pounds. The apex 
loads now are, in pounds 


Deap. Snow. 
At C, 3850 3600 
At D, 3850 1800 
At 4, 1925 ° 


The total dead load for this roof is hence 15 400 pounds and 
the total snow load is 7200 pounds. The reaction due to dead 
load is 7700 pounds and that due to snow is 3600 pounds. 

Prob. 3. A steel truss, like Fig. 3 2, has its span 60 feet, rise of peak 


12 feet, rise of lower chord 3 feet, distance apart of trusses 13.75 feet. 
Compute the apex dead loads, apex snow loads, and the reactions. 


ArT. 4. EXTERNAL FORCES AND INTERNAL STRESSES. 


The loads upon a truss and the reactions of its supports are 
external forces which are held in equilibrium by the internal 
stresses in the various members. If any section mz be imagined 
to be drawn cutting the truss into two parts and if forces S,, 
S,, Sz be applied to the members that are cut, the equilibrium 


will be undisturbed if these forces are equal in intensity and 
direction to the stresses in those members. In Fig. 4 the external 
forces Ry, Py, Py, P, on the left of the section, and the internal 
stresses S,, S,, Sz are hence a system in static equilibrium; the 
same is true for the forces on the right of the section and the 
same stresses, Therefore, the important principle 
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The internal stresses in any section hold in equilibrium 
the external forces on either side of the section. 


The fundamental conditions of equilibrium for forces in one 
plane are three in number, and are as follows: 


Algebraic sum of horizontal components = 0 
Algebraic sum of vertical components =o 


Algebraic sum of moments =O 


and from these conditions the stresses in the members cut by 
the section may be derived if their number be not greater than 
three. For example, in Fig. 4 let S; be. horizontal, and A, 
and 8, be the angles made by S, and S, with the vertical. 
Then from the first condition, 


S,sinB, + S,sin8, + S; = 0 
and from the second, using the forces on the left, 
R, — Po — Pi — PP. + S; cosh; + Sz cosh, = 0 


For the third condition a center of moments is to be selected; 
this may be taken at any point. If it be taken at the apex Ps, 
the moments of P;, S,; and S, are zero, and the equation for 
forces on the left of the section is 


(R — Po)r — Pyh1 — Poh — S353 =O 
where 7% 7}, f, and s, denote the lever arms of X, P;, P, and S3. 


It is best to regard the unknown stresses as tensile and to 
represent them by arrows pointing away from the section, as in 
Fig. 4. Then state the equations and find the numerical values 
of the stresses; if these values are positive the supposition as to 
direction is correct and the forces are tensile, but if negative the 
direction should be reversed, or the forces are compressive. It 
is immaterial whether the forces on the left of the section, or 
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those on the right, be considered in stating the equations, but 
it is generally customary to use those on the left. 

Prob. 44. In Fig.1 @ the load P is 12 000 pounds, the span is 27 feet 
and the rise is ro feet. Find the stresses in aC and a, using the first 
and second conditions only. Find the stress in ad, using the third 
condition only. 


Prob. 4 4. A steel truss, like Fig. 3 a, has the span of 60 feet, rise of 
peak 12 feet, rise of tie rod 3 feet, distance between trusses 13.75 feet, 
and mean loads as specified in Art. 2. Find the stress in the horizontal 
part of the lower chord due to the dead load. 


ArT. 5. THE Meruop or Moments. 


The principle of moments is merely the third condition of 
static equilibrium, that the algebraic sum of the moments of all 
forces acting in one plane upon a body is zero, wherever the 
center of moments be taken. By the successive application of 
this principle, using different centers of moments, the three un- 
known stresses may be found without the necessity of using the 
first and second conditions of equilibrium. Thus for Fig. 4, an 
equation of moments containing only S, was written in the last 
article. An equation containing only S, may in like manner be 
written by taking the center of moments at the point of support, 
for then the moments of S, and S, are zero. And in general 
the stress in any member may be found by the method of 
moments as follows: 


Draw a section cutting three members. To find the stress 
in one of these members, take the center. of moments at 
the intersection of the other two members. Suppose the 
unknown stress to be tensile or acting away from the sec- 
tion. Then state and solve the equation of moments for 
the stress and the applied forces on the left of the section. 


If the section drawn should cut but two members, the center of 
moments for finding the stress in one of them may be taken at 
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any point upon the other. If it should cut more than three 
members, the stresses cannot be determined by this method. 


In writing the equation of moments a moment is regarded as 
positive when the force tends to cause rotation around the 
center of moments in the direction of the hands of a clock, and 
as negative when the tendency is in the opposite direction. 
This convention may be reversed, if it be thought more con- 
venient, when the forces on the right of the section are con- 
sidered, but the unknown stresses should always be taken as 
acting away from the section. 


For example, take the truss in Fig. 5, where the span is 36 
feet, rise 14 feet, and apex loads as shown, the member 5 being 
normal to the main rafter or upper chord at its middle point. 
Mo etind> the- stress> S, in~ thé 
member 2, draw a plane cutting 
the members 2, 6 and 4, let 
the direction of S, be away 
from the section, and take the 
center of moments at the peak. i 
Then Fig. 5. 


(8000 — 2000) 18 — 4000 xX 9— Sy X 14 =O 


from which S,=+ 5140 pounds, that is, tension. Similarly to 
find S,, take the center of moments at the apex above it, then 
the lever arm of S, is 7 feet, and 


(8000 — 2000) 9— S, xX 7=0, whence S;=+ 7710 pounds 


For S, draw a section cutting 4, 5 and 1, take the center of 
moments at a, and find the lever arms for this center, then 


(8000 — 2000) 14.44 — 4000 X 5.44 + S, x 8.87 =0 


from which S,=— 7315 pounds, that is, compression. For S, 
the center is also at a, and S; is found to be — 9770 pounds. 
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For the stress S, the section cuts 1, 5 and 4, the center of 
moments is at the support, and 


4000 X 9+ S; xX 11.4 =0, whence S, = — 3160 pounds 


For S, the section cuts 2, 6 and 4, the center is at the support, 
the lever arm is 14.0 feet, and 


4000 X 9— S, X 14.0=0, whence S,= +2570 


The stresses in the right-hand part of the truss are the same 
as those just found for the left-hand part, since the two parts 
are symmetrical in respect to dimensions and loads. 


The method of moments serves to determine the stresses in 
all the members of any truss, provided a section can be drawn 
cutting less than four members. The only difficulty in the 
application of this lies in the determination of the lever arms 
of the stresses and the applied forces. These can always be 
found from the given data by the use of geometry and trigo- 
nometry, but the computation is sometimes laborious. The prin- 
ciple of similar triangles will in general be found useful and 
fruitful for this purpose. General rules need not, and indeed 
cannot, be given, applicable to all forms of trusses, but it will 
be found advisable to check the values obtained by making a 
drawing of the truss and measuring the lever arms by scale. 
The lever arms may, in fact, be found by this method with 
sufficient precision without the necessity of computation, if the 
drawing be carefully made to a proper scale. On account of 
the difficulty of computing the lever arms it is often customary 
to find some of the stresses by the method of moments, and to use 
the first and second conditions of equilibrium for the determina. 
tion of the others. This will be exemplified in the next article. 

Prob. 5. A roof truss like Fig. 5 has a span of 48 feet and a rise of 
21 feet, the apex loads at the supports being 3000 pounds and those 


at the other joints being 5000 pounds. Compute the stresses in all 
members by the method of moments. 
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ART. 6. METHOD oF RESOLUTION OF FORCES. 


The principle of this method is embraced in the first and 
second conditions of static equilibrium as stated in Art. 4. 
Thus, in Fig. 6a let a section be passed cutting three members 
in which the unknown stresses are Sj, S3, S, and let BE Bs Bi 
be the angles which these make with the vertical; then the two 


OS 
\ 


ee She y 


Fig. 6a. Fig. 62. 
conditions give the two equations 
S, sinB, + S,sin8, + S,sinBs =o 
R— Py, — Py + S,cos8, + S; cosB, — S, cosh, = 0 


Also if a section be drawn cutting the members S,, S,; and S, 
as in Fig. 6, the two equations are 


S; sin8, + S,sin8, — S, sin8, = 0 
S, cosB; — P, — S,cosB, — S, cosB, = 0 


Now, if in either of these cases one of the stresses be first 
found by the method of moments, the two remaining stresses 
may be found by the solution of the two equations. 


In writing an equation for the first condition, forces and com- 
ponents acting toward the right are regarded as positive and 
those acting toward the left as negative. In using the second 
condition upward forces and components are regarded as posi- 
tive and downward ones as negative. The unknown stresses 
should be taken as acting away from the.section, and if their 
values are found to be positive they will be tensile, but if nega- 
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tive they will be compressive. It is best to take the angle which 
a member makes with the vertical as acute so that both its sine 
and cosine are positive. 


By the successive application of this method, beginning with 
the two members which meet at the support, it is possible to 
compute all the stresses in a 
roof truss without using the 
principle of moments. For ex- 
ample, take the truss in Fig. 6c, 
which is the same as discussed 
in Art. 5, where the span is 36 
feet and the rise 14 feet. From 
the given data, the values of the sines and cosines are, 


sing, = sing, = 1 cosf, = cosB, = 0 
sin8, = sin8,=0.790 cos§, = cosh, = 0.614 
sin8; = 0.614 cos; = 0.790 

sinB, = 0.247 cosh, = 0.969 


Now, cutting the members 1 and 3, the two equations are, 
S;+5;x0.79=0 and 6000+ S;x0.614=0 


from which S;= —9770 and S,=+7720 pounds. Next cut- 
ting I, 4 and 5, the two equations are 


S, + S; x 0.614 + S, x 0.790 =0 
6000 — 4000 — S, x 0.790 aN 5, X 0.614 =0 


Inserting the value of S, in this and solving, it is found that 
Sy= — 7315 and S;= — 3160 pounds, as before. To find S, 
and S, a section may cut 2, 6 and 4, or one may be drawn cut- 
ting 2, 6, 5 and 1. 
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The words ‘horizontal’ and ‘vertical’ used in stating the first 
and second conditions of equilibrium have thus far been used in 
their literal sense, but really, as shown in Analytical Mechanics, 
any two rectangular directions may be used instead, the general 
principle being that ‘the sum of all the components must be 
zero for any given direction’ in order to insure equilibrium. 
The ‘horizontal’ may hence be taken as any direction, the 
‘vertical’ being at right angles to it. By choosing properly the 
direction in which to resolve the forces the determination of 
stresses may often be simplified. Thus, to find S, for the above 
case, draw a section cutting 3, 4 and 5, and resolve the forces 
into a direction parallel with S;. Taking « as the acute angle 
between the load and the member 4, the equation is 4000 sina + 
S;= 0, whence S, = — 3160 pounds. 


The remarks made in Art. 5 regarding lever arms apply also 
to the determination of the sines and cosines necessary for the 
method of resolution of forces. In finding these it will rarely 
be advantageous to use tables, but it will be best to compute 
them directly by the geometric relations of the figure, and to 
check the results, if thought necessary, by a skeleton diagram 
of the truss drawn to scale. Three figures in the sine and 
cosine are sufficient, or four for very important cases, so that 
the stresses may be computed to the third significant figure. 
For example, to find sin, for Fig. 6¢, 


2 eee 
Vo2+72 11.402 


sinB, = = 0.7895 + 

which is accurate to four places, while 0.790 is accurate to three 
places. When the sines and cosines are used with only three 
significant figures the final stresses are liable to an error in the 
third significant figure and hence no more should be stated. 
Thus if a stress is computed to be 28 435 pounds, it should be 
given as 28400 pounds. 
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Prob. 6 a. Find the sines and cosines for the members 4D and DC 
of the roof truss of Fig. 3 4, using the dimensions given in Art. 3, and 
taking the rise of the lower chord as 12 feet. 


Prob. 6 4. Compute, by the method of resolution of forces, the stresses 
for the members 4D and DC of the roof truss of Fig. 3 4, using the 
dimensions and apex dead loads given in Art. 3. 


ArT. 7. STRESSES DUE TO Deap Loap 


The dead load upon a roof truss includes the weight of the 
truss itself, of the purlins and of the roof covering. The apex 
dead loads are computed by the method of Art. 3, and the 
stresses due to these may be found either by moments or by 
resolution of forces. An apex load at a support, being directly 
borne by the support, does not stress the truss, and hence it 
may be subtracted from the total reaction, and the remainder 
will be the effective reaction due to the other loads. Thus in 
Fig. 7a, the same effect is produced upon the beam or truss by 
the second system of forces as by the first. 


6000 - 


3000 


6000 


Fig. 7 @. Fig. 7 3. 


As an example of the computation of stresses due to dead 
load, the truss of Fig. 70 will be discussed. The span is 
60 feet, rise 12 feet, lower chord horizontal, each inclined upper 
chord divided into three panels, and the web struts normal to 
the upper chords. The material is steel and the distance be- 
tween trusses is 13.75 feet. From the formula of Art. 2 the 
weight of the trusses is found to be 4330 pounds. _The roof 
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covering weighs 12 pounds per square foot of roof surface. 
Hence each apex dead load is 


4 X 4330+ 12 X 13.75 V4? + 10? = 2500 pounds 
and each effective reaction is 6250 pounds. 


The stresses in the lower chords are best found by moments, 
the lever arms being 4, 8 and 12 feet to the centers in the 
upper chords. The stresses in the web struts are also best 
found by moments, taking the center at the left support. For 
the upper chords and diagonals the method of resolution of 
forces may be used. The following are the equations for a few 
of the members. For the second panel of the lower chord, 


6250 X 20— 2500 x IO— Sx 8=0 
whence S=+12500 pounds. For the second web strut, 
+2500 X 10+ 2500 X 20+ S X 21.54=0 


whence S = — 3482 pounds. For the first diagonal, the cosine 
of the angle between it and the second web strut is 0.371 and 
the cosine of the angle which the panel load makes with that 
strut is 0.928; then 


3482 — 2500 X 0.928 — S X 0.371 =O 


whence S=-+3130 pounds. In this manner all the stresses are 
readily computed and they are given on the truss diagram in 
Fig. 74, the sign + denoting t tension and the ee — denoting 
compression. ; 

Prob. 7.4. Compute the stresses due to dead load for all the members 
of the roof truss of Fig. 3 2, using the dimensions and apex loads found 
by the solution of Prob. 3. q 

Prob. 7 2. In Fig. r¢ let each panel of the lower chord be 10 feet, 
the rise be 10 feet, the panel loads P and /, be each 4200 pounds, and 
the loads @ and Q,.be each 800 poms Compute. the-stresses in 
all the members. ; 
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ArT. 8. STRESSES DUE TO SNow LOAD. 


While the dead load is estimated per square foot of inclined 
roof surface, the snow load is taken per square foot of hori- 
zontal area, since no more snow can fall upon an inclined 
surface than upon its horizontal projection. Now if the upper 
chords of the truss are straight from support to peak, as in Fig. 
7 b, the area of roof surface for any panel bears a constant ratio 
to its horizontal projection. Consequently the snow apex loads 
are all equal and the stresses due to the snow are to the dead 
load stresses in the same ratio as the corresponding apex loads. 
Thus, for Fig. 7 6, the dead apex load was 2500 pounds, and 
the snow apex load is 15 X 13.75 X 10 = 2060 pounds, and the 
ratio of the latter to the former is 226 or 0.824. Therefore, the 
snow load stresses for the truss of Fig. 7 4 are found by multi- 
plying the dead load stresses by 0.824, those for the lower 
chords being + 12880, + 10300, + 7730, those for the upper 
chords — 13 870, — 13130, —9940, and- those for the web 
members — 1910, + 2580, — 2870, + 3060 pounds. 


If the upper chords are not straight from supports to peak 
the snow apex loads will not bear a constant ratio to the dead 
apex loads, and the snow load 
stresses must be independently 
determined. For instance, in the 
crescent truss shown in Fig. 8, 
/ the snow apex loads are, for 
Mee Fig. 8& 3600| trusses 12 feet apart, 15 x 16 x 

I2 = 2880 pounds at the peak, 
and I5 X12X12=2160 pounds at the hip. The stresses due to 
these snow loads may now be computed either by the method of 
moments or by the method of resolution of forces. 


Prob. 8 a. Compute the stresses due to snow load for all the mem- 
bers of the truss of Probs. 3 and 7 a. 
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Prob. 84. Compute the stresses due to snow load for the horizontal 
tie and for the web tie nearest the middle in Fig. 8. How would these 
stresses be affected if the horizontal tie were higher ? 


ArT. 9. Winp Loans. 


The pressure produced by the wind depends upon its velocity, 
being about 1 pound per square foot for a velocity of 15 miles 
per hour, about 5 pounds for 30 miles, about 18 pounds for 60 
miles, and probably 50 pounds for a hurricane at 100 miles per 
hour. For roof and bridge computations the pressure is usu- 
ally taken at 40 pounds per square foot of vertical surface, the 
wind being supposed to move horizontally. Reference may be 
made to Engineering News, Feb. 14, March 14, April 11, 1895, 
for interesting discussions regarding wind pressure on engineer- 
ing constructions. 


Experiments indicate that the resultant effect of a horizontal 
wind on an inclined surface may be represented by a normal 
force varying with the roof inclination. The following values, 
from HuttTon’s experiments, give the normal pressure per square 
foot for a horizontal wind pressure of 40 pounds per square foot 
for different inclinations of the roof surface: 


Incuin. Nor. Press, Incuin. Nor. Press, Inctin. Nor. Press, 
Ge es 25°\ = 22.6 45° 36.0 
10° 9.6 30° 26.5 50° 38.1 
15° 14.2 35° 30.1 55° 39-4 
20; 18.4 40° 22.3 60° 40.0 


For all inclinations greater than 60° the normal pressure per 
square foot is 40 pounds. For intermediate inclinations inter- 
polations may be made in the table; for example, if the inclina- 
tion of a roof surface be 13° the normal wind pressure upon it 
is 12.4 pounds per square foot. If the horizontal wind pressure 
should be assumed lower or higher than 40 pounds per square 
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foot the normal pressures may be decreased or increased in the 
same ratio. 


The wind apex loads are next to be found. For example, let 
Fig. 9 @ represent a truss of the dimensions shown, the distance 
between trusses being 12 feet. 
The inclination of aZ is found to 
be 56° 19’, and that of BC 14° 02’, 
and hence from the above table 
the normal wind pressures per 
square foot are 39.5 and 13.3 
pounds respectively. The total 


Fig. 9 @. 


normal wind pressure on the part of the roof corresponding to 
@G is then 
39.5 X 12 X VO4+ 144 = 6840 pounds 


one-half of which is applied at @ and one-half at , as shown. 
In the same way, the wind upon BC brings at B and C two 
normal apex loads, each of 1320 pounds. 


Roof trusses of short span, and particularly wooden trusses, 
have generally both ends firmly ‘fixed’ to the supporting walls. 
But iron or steel trusses, and usually all trusses of large span, 
have only one end fastened, while the other is ‘free’ or merely 
supported, so that it may move horizontally in the direction of 
the plane of the truss. This construction is adopted in order 
that the truss may expand and contract under changes of tem- 
perature and thus the stresses due to this cause be avoided. 
The stress in a steel member due to a change of temperature of 
1° Fahrenheit is about 200 pounds per square inch, so that a 
change of temperature of 50° will cause the stress to vary by 
‘10000 pounds per square inch if the member is prevented from 
changing its length. 


There are three methods of arranging the supported end of 
the truss: Ist, it may rest upon a smooth iron plate upon which 
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it slides; 2d, it may be arranged with a rocker as in Fig.9 4; 
or 3d, it may rest 
upon rollers as 
metis. Oc. The 
last method is the 
one most gener- 


ally employed. 
The first method 
ienthe.. case of 
heavy roofs is objectionable on account of the large frictional 


Fig. 9 4. Fig. 9 ¢. 


resistance to sliding. 

Prob. 9. Compute the wind apex loads for the roof truss of Fig. 3 a, 
the span being 60 feet, rise of peak 12 feet, and distance between trusses 
13-75 feet. 


ART. 10. REACTIONS DUE TO WIND LOADs. 


The reactions caused by the wind are inclined, the horizontal 
components of which tend to push over the walls of the build- 
ing. It will be necessary to distinguish two cases, the first when 
both ends of the truss are fixed, and the second when one end 
is free to move. 

Let Fig. 10@ represent a truss with both ends fixed, its span 
being 40 feet, its rise 15 feet, and the wind apex loads 1800, 
3600, and 1800 pounds, as shown. The reactions A, and A, are 
parallel to the wind loads. Let @ be the angle made by the 
upper chord with the horizontal; then cos@= 0.800 and sin@ 
=0.600. To find &, the center of moments is taken at the left 
support and the equation of moments is 

— R, x 400s + 1800 xX 20 secO + 3600 x 10 sec0 =O 
from which the value of A, is 2812 pounds. In the same way, 
by taking the center of moments at the right support, the value 
of R, is 4388 pounds. The sum of FR, and R, is equal to the 
- total wind load, 7200 pounds. 
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When one end of the truss is free and the wind blows on the 
fixed side, as in Fig. 10 4, the reaction A, at the free end must 
be vertical. The reaction at the fixed end is inclined and it will 


be best to resolve it into a vertical component A, and a horizon- 
tal component H. To find /, the condition that the algebraic 
sum of the horizontal components of all the forces acting on the 
truss must be zero is 


(1800 + 3600 + 1800) sind — H =o, whence /7 = 4320 pourds 


To find R, take the center of moments at the left support, then 
the equation of moments gives 


— R, X 40+ 3600 X 12.5 + 1800 X 25 =0, whence R,= 2250 pounds 


The value of R, may also be found by regarding the total wind 
load, 7200 pounds, as concentrated at the middle of the rafter 
and replacing it by its vertical and horizontal components, 5760 
and 4320 respectively; then 


—R,X 40+5760 X 10+ 4320 X 7.5 =0, whence R,=2250 pounds 
To find 2, the center of moments is at the right support, and 
RX 40—5760 X 30 +4320 X 7.5=0, whence R,= 3510 pounds 


As a check R,+ 2, is found to equal the sum of the vertical 
components of the wind load, 5760 pounds. 


When one end of the truss is free and the wind blows on the 
free side, as in Fig. 10¢, the reaction of the fixed end may be 
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also represented by its vertical and horizontal components, while 
at the free end the reaction is vertical only. By the use of the 
fundamental conditions of equilibrium, it is found in the same 
manner as above, that 


f7 = 4320, Ry = 2250, and R, = 3510 pounds 


This shows that the values of R, and A, interchange when the 
wind changes from one side of the roof to the other, and that 
f7 reverses its direction. 


Fig. 10¢. 


For a truss with broken upper chord, like Fig. 10d, the same 
general principles apply. If P, and P, be the normal wind 
loads on the two bays and @, and @, the angles. which they 
make with the vertical, the horizontal reaction is found by 
writing the equation for the sum of all the horizontal forces, or 


P,siné, + P, sind, —-H=0 
For the vertical reactions, the moment equations are, 
R, x ba—P, x be—P, x hf=o0 
—R,xab+P,xac+P,xad=0 
As a check the sum R, + RX, must equal P; cosd,+ P, cosA,. 


Prob. 10. Compute the reactions due to the wind loads for the 
roof truss of Prob. 3; first when the wind blows on the fixed side, and 
second when it blows on the free side. 
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ART. II. WIND ON TRUSSES WITH FIXED ENDs. 


The stresses caused by the wind may now be computed by 
the methods of Arts. 5 and 6. As the wind load is unsymmet- 
rical to the truss, the stresses in the corresponding members on 
the right side are different from those on the left side, and hence 
the stresses must be found 
throughout the entire truss. 

As an example, take the 
truss in. Fig. 11,°-where. the 
span is 48 feet, rise 18 feet, 
and wind loads and reactions 


as shown, both ends being fixed. From the given rise and span 
the lengths of members 3 and 4 are found to be 15 feet; 18.75 
feet for members I and 6, and 11.25 feet for member 5; also, 
cos? =0.8 and sin?=0.6. Then for the left hand part of the 
truss, 


2875 X15 —S,;x9=0 S,= +4790 

2875 X 30— 4000 X 15 —S, x 18=0 S, = + 1460 
2875 X15 + S3 X 11.25 =O S; = S,=— 3830 

— 4000 X 15 — S; xX 15 =O Ss = — 4000 

— 4000 X15+S,x 18=0 So = + 3333 


For the right hand part of the truss it will be most convenient 
to resolve the reaction 3125 into the horizontal and vertical 
components, 1875 and 2500 respectively, and in stating the 
equation for any piece, pass a cutting plane and consider the 
unknown stresses as in equilibrium with the forces on the right 
hand side of the section. Then, 


— 2500 xX 12+ 1875 x9+ S')XQ9=0 S', = + 1460 
— 2500 xX 24+ 1875 x 18+ S’, xX I8=0 S', = + 1460 
— 2500 x 18.75 — S’, X 11.25 =0 S’,=— 4170 


2520) =O S',=— 4170 
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Prob. 11. For the truss of Fig. 1 @ let the span be 36 feet and the 
rise 12 feet, and let there be at C a single wind load of 2140 pounds. 
Compute the reactions due to this load, and the stresses in aC and ad. 


ART. 12. WIND ON TRUSSES WITH ONE END FREE. 


_ When one end of the roof truss is fixed and the other end free 
it is necessary to make two computations of stresses for each 
member, first, taking the wind on the fixed side of the roof, and 
secondly, taking it on the free side. 


For example, consider the truss of Fig. 12a, which has the 
span of 60 feet, rise 12 feet, each inclined upper chord being 
divided into three equal parts with the web struts normal to it 
and the distance between trusses being 13 feet 9 inches. By 
Art. 9, the normal wind load per square foot of roof surface is 
19.9 pounds, which gives a total wind load of 8850 pounds, sub- 
divided into apex loads as shown. For wind on the fixed side, 


tee Fig. 12a, ae 


the reactions are found by Art.10. Finally by the methods of 
Art. 5 and Art. 6, the stresses due to these loads are computed 
and marked on the diagram. In this particular case the method 
of moments will be found most convenient for all members except 
the inclined ties, and it will be often best to state the equation 
including the applied forces on the right of the section rather 
than on the left. Thus, for the second panel of the lower chord 
the equation for forces on the left is 
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5834 x 20+ 3286 x 8— 1475 X 21.54—2950 X10.77—S X8=0 
while for the forces on the right, it is . 
— 2383 X 40+ 1475 X 1077+ Sx 8=0 
from each of which is found, S = + 9930 pounds. 


When the wind blows upon the free side of the roof the 
stresses are materially different, as shown by the comparison of 
the values in Fig. 12a with those in Fig. 124. In the first case 


Vee Fig. 124, Pal 


the tendency of the wind is to flatten the roof, in the second 
to double it up. Both sets of stresses are necessary in order 
to design a roof so that it may have the proper degree of 
stability under the action of wind. 


Prob. 12. Compute the stresses due to wind in all the members of the 
roof truss of Probs. 3 and 9; first, when the wind is on the fixed side, 
and secondly, when it is on the free side. 


Art. 13. Maximum AND MInIMuM STRESSES. 


The stresses caused by the dead load always exist, and these 
are increased by those due to snow, and usually increased by 
those due to wind. In order to design a member for the range 
of stress (Mechanics of Materials, Art. 92) it is necessary to find 
the maximum and minimum stresses due to a combination of the 
dead load with the other loads. The word ‘maximum’ will here 
be used as meaning the greatest tensile or greatest compressive 
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stress that can come on the member. The minimum stress is 
usually that due to dead load, but in some forms of trusses it 
may be less for certain members. 


Let the data for the truss in Fig. 13 be as follows: span 
60 feet, rise of peak=12 feet, lower chord horizontal, each 
inclined upper chord divided into three equal parts, struts nor- 
mal to upper chord, distance apart of trusses 13.75 feet, one end 
of truss on rollers, roof covering 12 pounds per square foot, snow 


Fig. 13. 


load 15 pounds per square foot of horizontal projection, wind 
load 40 pounds per square foot of vertical projection. The 
stresses due to dead load have been computed in Art. 7, those 
_ due to snow in Art. 8, and those due to wind in Art. 12. These 
are tabulated below in units of one thousand pounds and the 
maximum stresses are then determined by addition, remember- 
ing that the wind can blow only upon one side of the roof at the 
same time. Since all the stresses in any column have the same 
sign, the minimum stress is that due to dead load. 


STRESSES FOR LOWER CHORD MEMBERS. 


DvuE TO 


Dead load 
Snow load 
Wind on fixed side 
Wind on free side 


Maximum stress 
Minimum 
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STRESSES FOR UPPER CHORD MEMBERS. 


DvE TO Ss S's Ss S's Se Sie 
Dead load » | —16.8 | —16.8 | —15.9 | —15.9 | —12.1 | —12.1 
Snow load —13.9 | —13.9 | —13.1 | —13.1 —9.9 —9.9 
Wind on fixed side —12.0 —6.4 | —12.0 —6.4 —8.3 — 6.4 
Wind on free side —6.4 | —12.0 —6.4 | —12.0 —6.4 —8.3 
Maximum —42.7 | —42.7 | —41.0 | —41.0 | —30.3 | —30.3 
Minimum —16.8 | —16.8 | --15.9 | —15.9 | —12.1 | —12.1 


STRESSES FOR WEB MEMBERS. 

DveE To Ss Se Ss Sie Ss Ses isi So 
Dead load —2.3 | —2.3 | +3.1 | +3.1 | —3.5 | —3-5| +3-7| +3-7 
Snow load —1.9 |—1.9 |+2.6 | +2.6 | —2.9| —2.9] +3.1| +3.1 
Wind on fixed side | —3.0 fo) + 4.0 fo) —4.4 fo) +4.7 fo) 
Wind on free side fo) — 3.0 fo) +4.0 fo) —4.4)- 0 +4.7 
Maximum —7.2 |—7.2 |+9.7 | +9.7 |—10.8 |—10.8 |+11.5 |+11.5 
Minimum —2.3 | —2.3 | £31 | £31 | —3:5 | —3-5| +3:7 | 3-7 


For this truss the maximum stresses for corresponding mem. 
bers on the fixed and free sides are the same for upper chords 
and webbing, and differ but little for the lower chords, but a 
truss with curved upper chord and of large span may often 
have a great variation, or even reversal of stress, in some of the 
corresponding members. 


it is a common practice to compute and tabulate stresses in 
thousands of pounds instead of in pounds, since closer values 
than hundreds of pounds are never required in designing. This 
unit is sometimes called a ‘kip’ for the sake of brevity; thus 
14 800 pounds may be written 14.8 kips. It may be noted that 
some engineers, in finding the maximum stresses, do not con- 
sider both snow and wind as acting at the same time. This 
renders the maximum stresses less than by the method followed 
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above; thus the maximum for S, and S; would be +22.8 and 
—5.3 kips. 

Prob. 13.@. Firid the maximum and minimum stresses for all the 
members of the roof truss of Prob. 3, the dead load stresses being given 


by the solution of Prob. 7, the snow load stresses by Prob. 8, and the 
wind load stresses by Prob. 12. 


Prob. 134. In a certain member of a crescent roof truss the dead 
load stress is — 4270, the snow load stress is — 2630, the stress due to 
wind on the fixed side is —850, and the stress due to wind on the free 
side is +4950 pounds. What are the maximum and minimum stresses? 


ArT. 14.. SPECIAL LoApDs AND TRUSSES. 


Thus far the trusses discussed have been symmetrical with 
respect to the peak, but unsymmetrical trusses, like that of 
Fig. 14 a, are sometimes built. The computation of the stresses 
for such a case affords no difficulty, but it must be extended to 
include the members on both sides of the peak. For example, 


78000 
78000 


Fig. 144. 


let the span be 67.5 feet, the horizontal distance of the peak 
from the left support be 27 feet, the rise be 18 feet, and the 
dead panel loads be as shown. Then the left reaction is 9560 
pounds and the right reaction is 8840 pounds, and the stresses 
in the members are readily found either by moments or by 
resolution of forces. 

Another case is that of the symmetrical truss in Fig. 14 4, 
where two loads are brought upon upper chord apex points from 
the weight of a tower. Here the reactions are 65000 and 
91 000 pounds, and the stresses caused by the given loads are 
easily found, and these are to be combined with those due to 
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the dead, snow, and wind loads in order to obtain the maximum 
and minimum stresses. Another common case is that of a load 
hung upon the lower chord at a joint; the stresses for this are 
to be also computed separately, and these are tabulated with the 
others in order to find the final maximum and minimum values. 
If the load upon the lower chord be movable it will be necessary 
to compute a set of stresses for it when it is placed at each joint. 


When the members of a truss are so arranged that it is impos. 
sible at certain places to pass a section cutting less than four 
pieces a difficulty or ambiguity may arise, since the three condi- 
tions of equilibrium can determine but three unknown quantities. 
In such cases a fourth condition is sometimes found in the sym- 
metry of the truss and loads. The common form known as the 
Fink roof truss furnishes an example of apparent ambiguity. 
Here the upper chord @Z£ is divided into four equal parts, and 
normal to it are drawn 
the struts Bf, Cg and 
Dh, while all the other 
members. are ties. 
Now, for the member 

Fie 14 Ch, no section can 

be drawn cutting less 

than four pieces. But on reflection it is noted that one-half of 

the panel load at D is transferred to C through Cf, and also 

that one-half of that at Bis transferred to C through Cf Hence 

the stresses in CZ and Cf are equal, and as the stress for the 
latter can be found that for the former becomes known. 


The stress in CZ can also be determined in another way. 
First find the stress in g& by moments, then draw a section 
cutting CD, Ch, gh and gk, and state an equation taking the 
center of moments at the peak. This equation contains the 
stresses in Ci and gk, but the latter is known, and hence 
the former is easily obtained. 
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Crescent trusses are those which have the apexes of the upper 
chords lying on a curve, and simple forms of these are shown 
in Figs. 30 and 8. The computation of the stresses for these 
trusses is laborious on account of the difficulty of finding the 
lever arms of the members or the sines and cosines of the angles. 
In practice the stresses for such trusses are generally found by 
the methods of Graphic Statics to which subject Part II of this 
work is devoted. 

Prob. 14. In Fig. 14 ¢ let the span be 100 feet, rise of peak 23 feet, 


rise of lower chord 2 feet, and let each apex load be 6260 pounds. 
Compute the stresses for the members Lf, Dh, Ch Ch and gk. 


ART. 15. FLEXURAL STRESSES IN MEMBERS. 


The maximum and minimum stresses found by the methods 
of the preceding article are those upon a skeleton truss; that 
is upon members without weight. But the members themselves 
have weight, and sometimes loads are placed on the lower 
chord, or purlins are attached to the upper chord between the 
apex points. The effect of these loads is to cause flexural 
stresses, increasing the longitudinal stress on one side of the 
member and decreasing it upon the other. These. flexural 
stresses may be computed by the methods of Mechanics of 
Materials. 

The following example will indicate the method of investigat- 
ing the flexural effect caused by purlins. Let AB be a portion 
of the upper chord between two apex points A and J; its 
length is 14 feet, size 4 x6 inches; 
at its middle point a purlin brings a 
load of 840 pounds and is fastened to 
the chord so as to prevent sidewise 
flexure. The chord is inclined 30° to 
the horizontal and the compressive 
stress upon it is 16000 pounds. It Fig. 15 4. 


840] £60008 
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is required to find the greatest compressive unit-stress upon the 
upper fiber at the middle of the chord, due to the direct com- 
pression and the purlin load. 


For the direct compression RANKINE’S formula for a wooden 
column fixed at its ends gives 


16 I 142 x 12? 
s.= 16 000 (1 + wide xX 


IG son 4 ) = 27600 pounds per square inch 
For the flexural stresses the vertical load may be decomposed 
into components parallel and normal to the rafter. The parallel 
component P is 420 pounds and the normal one Q is 727 
pounds. The effect of P is a direct compression, and the unit- 
stress due to it is 


Ss = ae = 17 pounds per square inch 


The effect of Q is a flexural stress, and regarding the rafter as 
a fixed beam, the formula for flexure gives 

fe __ 727 X14 X12 X 3 X12 
Vf A KADGS SOS 


Se = 1272 pounds per square inch 


The total compressive unit-stress on the upper fiber hence is 
S = 2760+ 17 + 1272 = 4049 pounds per square inch 


which is too great for a wooden member, since the factor of 
safety is only about 2.1. 

The effect of the flexure caused by the weight of the mem- 
bers themselves is usually not.considered in designing, as it is 
generally small compared to the total stress. In the above case, 
taking the weight of the beam at 40 pounds per cubic foot, the 
_ direct compression due to the weight is 1 pound per square 
inch, and that due to the flexure 48 pounds per square inch. 

A simple purlin is investigated exactly like a beam, by the 
formulas for flexure, the flexural unit-stress being 1/c//, where 
Z is the moment of inertia of the cross-section, ¢c the distance 
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from the neutral axis to the remotest fiber, and J7 the bending 
moment. Long purlins are sometimes ‘trussed,’ as in Fig. 15 3. 
‘The effect of this is to cause ad to be in compression, and add 
in tension. It is indeed a small truss, the 


loads being applied atc, and is computed {ee 


by the methods of the preceding articles. q 
The load at ¢ should include the weight of & . c 4 
the purlin itself, of the roofing, and the d a 


snow and wind. If, in the second sketch, Fig. 15 4. 
ac=4 feet, cc=4 feet, and cd=2 feet, and each load at ¢ be 
2000 pounds, we find for the stress in the upper chord 4000 
pounds compression, and in dd also 4000 pounds tension, while 
cd has 2000 pounds compression, and ad has 4450 pounds ten- 
sion. The longest trussed purlins ever built have a span of 
73% feet. 

Prob. 15. A wooden upper chord, as in Fig. 15 @, has a direct com- 
pression of 20 000 pounds, and is loaded by a purlin at the middle with 
750 pounds. Its length is 16 feet, its size 4 x @ inches, and its inclina- 
tion 45°. Find its depth so that the greatest fiber stress at the middle 
may be about 800 pounds per square inch. 


ART. 16. INVESTIGATION AND DESIGN. 


To investigate the degree of security of an existing roof truss 
the following steps are necessary : 


(a) Measure all the pieces, and ascertain the quality of 
the materials. 

(6) Compute all the cross-sections, and the weight of 
the structure. 

(c) Assume the proper snow and wind loads. 

(d) Compute the maximum and minimum stresses in all 
the members. 

(e) Find the greatest unit-stresses for members and con- 
nections, and compare them with those allowable. 
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A careful consideration of these operations will show that 
the investigation of a roof truss is a complex problem requiring 
great skill, judgment, and experience, and that the computation 
of the stresses is the least difficult part. In the examination of 
the structure particular attention must be given to the joints 
and connections, since it often happens that these are weaker 
than the main members. In a wooden truss many joints have 
parts subject to shearing, which need careful investigation on 
account of the slight resistance of timber to this stress. In iron 
trusses the riveted joints must be tested for the bearing compres- 
sion as well as for shear and tension, while the pins are to be 
computed for bending as well as for shearing. In any impor- 
tant case of investigation it will be best to make drawings show- 
ing all details, since in this way the data as to dimensions are 
most clearly presented. 


In making a design for a proposed roof its span is generally 
given, and also certain limits regarding its height and style. 
The following are then the steps of procedure: 


(a) Design the roof covering and find its weight. 

(0) Make a skeleton outline of the proposed truss. 

(c) Assume the proper snow and wind loads. 

(z2) Compute the maximum stresses in all members. 

(e) Assume proper working unit-stresses for the materials. 
(7) Design the sections and the connections. 

g) Make drawings, compute weights, and estimate cost. 


It will be seen that the process of design is far more difficult 
than that of investigation. The computation of stresses is the 
least part of the problem, being merely a mathematical exercise, 
whose solution is easy when the data are known. But in the 
determination of the data and in the execution of the design, 
great ingenuity, judgment, and experience are required in order 
to produce a safe and economical structure. The roof is to be 
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built so that all parts of it possess the proper degrees of security, 
and so that its cost shall be the least possible. Often several 
designs must be investigated to secure this result. 


In Art. 13 the minimum stress in each member, as well as the 
maximum stress, is determined in order to ascertain the range of 
stress. It should be noted, however, that repeated stresses in 
roof truss members occur at wide intervals of time, and hence 
are not so injurious as in bridge trusses. In designing roof 
truss members the maximum stress alone is usually employed, 
the minimum stress being disregarded, or if regarded at all, a 
slightly lower working unit-stress is used for those members 
subject to great ranges. 


The formulas for the weights of trusses, stated in Art. 2, give 
only rough approximate values, and should never be used when 
the actual weights of trusses similar in style to the proposed 
design can be obtained. On the completion of a design the 
computed weight of the truss should be compared with the 
assumed weight, and if a difference as great as ten percent be 
found, it may be advisable to revise the stresses and sections of 
some of the members. A stress sheet similar to that of Plate I 
is usually prepared before detail drawings are made. 


Specifications as to roof covering, snow and wind loads, allow- 
able unit-stresses and details are usually given to the designer 
in advance, and these render his task easier and his responsi- 
bility lighter. Such specifications are made a part of the con- 
tract between the buyer and the builder of the roof. Part III 
of this work gives information regarding specifications and 
contracts. 

Prob. 16. A roof truss, like Fig. 2@, has 100 feet span and 20 feet 
rise. The upper and lower chords are timbers, the former 10 x ro inches, 
and the latter 6 X 10 inches, and the maximum stresses upon them are 


5200 and 4900 pounds. Investigate the degree of security of these 
members. 
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ArT. 17. EvoLutTion oF Roor TRUSSES. 


The history of the roof truss undoubtedly begins with the 
introduction of a horizontal tie between the rafters of a roof in 
order to prevent the spreading of the walls under the outward 
thrust. Probably the next step was the insertion of a vertical 
tie at the peak in order to prevent the sagging of the horizontal 
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Fig. 174, Fig. 174 Fig. 17 ¢. 


tie beam or to support a load hung from the ceiling. As the 
span became greater, two struts were inserted from the foot of 
the vertical tie to furnish intermediate support to the rafters, as 
in Fig.176. The extension of this principle to longer spans 
gave the truss shown in Fig. 17¢, where there are several panels 
of equal width. This form was constructed in timber prior to 
the nineteenth century, when wrought-iron rods were introduced 
for the vertical ties. It is often called the English truss and is 
still extensively built. 


During the nineteenth century the use of wrought iron con- 
tinually increased until about 1880, when steel began to replace 
it. The form shown in Fig. 2 4 was devised for a truss wholly 
in wrought iron by reversing the inclination of the diagonals of 
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Fig. 17& Fig. 17. Fig. 177 


the English truss, thus changing the verticals into struts. This 
type has the advantage that the struts are shorter than the ten- 
sion members, and it is still extensively used, especially in fac- 
tories where loads are to be suspended from the lower chords, 
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Another line of evolution due to the use of iron is seen in 
Figs. 17d and 17/, where the struts are normal to the upper 
chords and the diagonals are inclined in the same direction as 
those of Fig.24. Here also the length of the struts is made 
shorter than in the English truss; this type is known in Europe 
as the Belgian truss. The form of Fig. 17 ¢, where two inclined 
struts meet at the foot of a diagonal, is not an advantageous 
one, as the joints at both ends of the struts are more complex 
than in the other forms. 


As the length of span increased, the type shown in Fig. 17 ¢ 
was introduced. In the form d each rafter and the members 
below it may be regarded as an inverted king-post truss (Fig. 1 4) 
and the form g may be regarded as derived from d by introducing 
secondary king-post trusses within the primary one. This type 
is known in Europe as the French truss, and in America as the 
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Fig. 17g. Fig. 174. Fig. 172. 


Fink truss, the last name being due to the use of the same prin- 
ciple in the bridge truss of ALBERT Finx. The largest roof 
trusses of this type are in the car erecting shops of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad at Altoona, Pa., the span being 132 feet. 
Other forms of trusses sometimes built in wrought iron or 
steel are those of Figs. 17% and 172, the latter being preferable 
because all the struts are normal to the chords and are hence 
as short as possible. These forms are similar to d, ¢ and g in 
that one upper chord, and the members below it form an inverted 
roof truss, so that the entire truss may be regarded as made up 
of two inclined ones meeting at the peak and connected by a 
horizontal tie rod. 
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In most of the forms shown above the lower chord may be 
raised in order to give headroom beneath it, as seen in Figs. 3 a 
and 14¢, but the stresses in both chords are thereby rendered 
‘greater. The upper chord may also be arranged with its joints 
lying on a curve instead of on two straight lines, thus forming 
the crescent truss, the simplest form of which is shown in 
Fig. 36. The crescent type has been widely used for train- 
sheds, the largest being those of the Central Station at Bir- 
mingham, England, with a span of 212 feet. The largest simple 
roof trusses in America are those of the trainshed of the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey at Jersey City, built in 1889, 
these having straight upper chords and curved lower chords, 
and the span being 1424 feet. 

For a span over 200 feet the simple roof truss cannot be 
economically used in competition with the three-hinged arch. 
This consists of two trusses, sometimes of the crescent type but 
usually with parallel chords, which meet at the peak in a hinge, 
while the other ends of the trusses have hinges at the points of 
support. The stresses in these structures are investigated in 
Part IV of this work. Three-hinged arches have been used for 
the roofs of many trainsheds and exposition buildings. The 
largest trainshed roof is that of the Pennsylvania Railroad at 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, built in 1894, which has a 
span of 300.7 feet and a rise of 108.5 feet. The largest roof ever 
built was that of the Manufactures Building at the Columbian 
Ixposition of 1893 in Chicago, the span being 368 feet and the 
rise 206 feet. 


The development of the roof truss from the simple rafters of 
timber up to the three-hinged arches of steel has now been 
briefly traced. This development is an evolution in the sense 
that those forms have survived which are conducive to economy, 
while those have been discarded which were not economical. 
Purlins resting directly upon the upper chord produced flexural] 
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stresses and hence were removed to the joints. Long struts 
were replaced by short ones in order to lessen stresses and save 
material. Timber gave way to wrought iron because the life of 
the truss became longer and the repairs upon it became less, and 
wrought iron was superseded by steel because of the smaller 
cost. The forms which are now built represent indeed the 
result of long experience in securing the proper degree of 
strength at the minimum cost. 


Prob. 17 a. Ascertain the kind of roof trusses used for the machinery 
buildings of the International Expositions of 1876, 1889, 1893 and 
1904 ; and give a skeleton diagram of each: with main dimensions. 


Prob. 17 4. The roof truss of Prob. 13 has the same span, rise and 
roof covering as that of the truss whose maximum and minimum stresses 
are given in Art. 13. Compare,the final stresses for the two cases and 
endeavor to decide which truss would be the more economical if both 
were built of steel. 
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GHAP LER: 
BRIDGE TRUSSES UNDER DEAD LOADS. 


ArT. 18. DEFINITIONS AND DESCRIPTIONS. 


The definitions of a truss and its component members given 
in Art.1 apply to bridge trusses as well as to roof trusses. 
Accordingly, a bridge truss consists of members so arranged 
that each one is subject only to stress in the direction of its 
length; the elementary figures should be triangles, and the 
loads be applied only at the joints or panel points. The con- 
sideration of bridge trusses in this volume will be confined to 
simple trusses. 


A bridge truss is composed of the ‘upper chord,’ the ‘lower 
chord,’ and the ‘braces’ or ‘web members,’ whose functions are 
similar to the corresponding parts of roof trusses. In a simple 
truss the upper chord is always in compression and the lower 
chord in tension, like the top and bottom fibers of a simple 
beam; on the other hand, some of the web members or braces 
are in tension while the rest are in compression. 


Two parallel trusses usually support the bridge floor or road- 
way, and these are held in position laterally by means of ‘lat- 
eral bracing,’ ‘portal bracing,’ and ‘sway bracing.’ The lateral 
bracing connects the corresponding chords of the trusses at 
their panel points, while the portal and sway bracing connect 
the corresponding end posts and the intermediate posts respec- 
tively. Not infrequently three or more trusses may occur in a 
single span (see Fig. 29/). Except in rare instances only two 
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Built in 1903. 


Fig. 18¢, Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Bridge over the Patapsco River, at Ilchester, Md. 
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trusses are used in double-track railroad through bridges of 
modern design. 


Fig. 18@ shows a double-track through railroad bridge giv- 
ing an excellent view of the manner in which the two trusses 
are connected and stiffened by the upper lateral system, and by 
the portal and sway bracing, as well as the connection of the 
track and floor system to the trusses. The photograph of this 
bridge was kindly furnished for reproduction in this text-book 
by J. E. Greiner, Engineer of Bridges and Buildings of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company. 


In a ‘deck bridge’ the floor is attached to the panel points of 
the upper chord, while in a ‘through bridge’ the floor is sup- 
ported at the lower chord. When a through bridge is so low 
that lateral bracing cannot be used between the upper chords, 
the trusses are called ‘ pony trusses,’ while the bridge is often 
designated as a ‘half-through bridge’ (see Fig. 186). There 
are a few cases where a bridge has two floors, the upper carry- 
ing the railroad and the lower one the highway traffic; this is 
termed a ‘double-deck bridge.’ 


The floor of a highway bridge consists generally of ‘floor 
beams’ which run at right angles to the trusses and are con- 
nected to them at the panel points; ‘stringers’ which are 
supported by the floor beams and are parallel to the trusses; 
and the planks which rest upon the stringers and support the 
load. In cities the stringers frequently carry solid metal 
plates or heavy planks upon which is placed one of the various 
kinds of street pavement. In another type of floor the pave- 
ment is supported by slabs of reinforced concrete which rest 
directly upon the floor beams. The roadway is that part of the 
floor between the trusses, while the sidewalks, if any, are usually 
placed outside of the trusses. Figs. 18 8 and 18¢ show the rela- 
tion of the paved roadway and sidewalks to the trusses. 
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In the open floor of a railroad bridge each track, with its rails, 
guard rails, and cross ties, rests upon two stringers which are 
connected to the floor beams. Occasionally four stringers are 
used under each track when their depth is limited. Since 1890, 
the ‘solid floor’ has been introduced to some extent, in which 


the track, either with or without ballast, is supported by a con- 
tinuous floor of steel. 


Fig. 184, Linn Street Bridge over Fall Creek, Ithaca, N.Y. Built in 1903. 


Prob. 18a. Examine the drawings of the Newport and Cincinnati 
bridge in Engineering Record, Vol. 37, page 448, April 23, 1898, and 
observe the number of trusses, the location of the railroad and street 
railway tracks and of the roadway and footwalk. 


Prob. 184. Refer to the cross-sections of the double-deck bridge 
of the Pennsylvania Lines over the Allegheny river at Pittsburgh, in 
Engineering News, Vol. 48, page 417, Nov. 20, 1902, and notice the 
number of trusses, the traffic accommodated on each floor, the special 
arrangement of the sway bracing and of the position of the upper floor 
in the short spans of the bridge. 
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ArT. 19. KINDS OF TRUSSES. 


For the very shortest spans rolled beams or wooden joists are 
used to support the floor, while for somewhat larger spans plate 
girders are employed. A plate girder may be described as a 
built-up I-beam composed of plates and angles united by rivets. 
For still larger spans, trusses are required, the shorter trusses 
being riveted and the longer ones pin-connected. 


A comparison of numerous specifications for railroad bridges 
gives the following general limits of span for which beams, 
girders and trusses are respectively recommended: Rolled 
beams, up to 30 feet; plate girders, from 20 to 100 feet; riveted 
trusses, from 80 to 160 feet; and pin-connected trusses, over 120 
feet. It will be noticed that 
these limits overlap one another, 
and for such spans local con- 
ditions, or considerations of 
economy, or both, may deter- 
mine which kind shall be 
adopted. The corresponding 
limits for highway bridges are 
somewhat lower according to the prevailing practice. 


The skeleton diagrams in Fig. 19a@ represent respectively 
the through and deck forms of the Pratt truss. A view of a 
through Pratt truss railroad bridge of three spans, each 155 
feet in length, is shown in Fig. 194. This kind of simple trusses 
is more extensively used in this country than all other bridge 
trusses combined. That statement applies to both riveted and 
pin-connected trusses. It has vertical members at each panel 
point and its diagonals slope downward toward the middle of 
the span, except the end ones, which are called inclined end 
posts. Sometimes in the deck form the end diagonals are also 
parallel to the rest of the diagonals, in which case the truss has 
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vertical end posts. This form is shown in Fig.19¢. The extra 
slender diagonal rods in some of the panels are called counter 
diagonals or merely counters, and their use is explained in the 
next chapter. It is seen that the usual form of the deck truss 
is derived from the through truss by merely adding a vertical 
and a horizontal member at each end of the span. 


The Pratt truss became a favorite type with the general 
introduction of wrought iron into bridge construction. Previ- 
ously it was usually built with diagonal ties of wrought iron and 
the other members of wood, and hence called a ‘combination 
truss.’ At present it is nearly always made of steel throughout, 
but in the West it is still occasionally built as a combination 
truss (see Fig. 19 @), all tensile members, however, being made 
of steel and the compressive members of wood. 


The upper diagram in Fig. 19 e represents the through Warren 
truss with sub-verticals, while the lower diagram shows the deck 
form. Although in the former 
the upper chord appears to have 
three panels, and in the latter 


the lower chord to have four 
panels, yet both trusses have ZVVVWN 
really eight panels, since floor 


beams are supported by the sub- 

verticals as well as at the other panel points on the level of the 
floor. The sub-verticals indicated by. broken lines are some- 
times inserted to give intermediate support to the upper chord 


memberts. 


The Warren truss with sub-verticals is used more frequently 
than the Pratt for deck-riveted bridges of the shortest spans, 
but for the longer deck spans and in through riveted bridges 
the Pratt truss is most extensively employed. The former truss 
is used but seldom for pin bridges. A deck span of ten panels 
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and 1414 feet long, is shown in Fig. 71 4, and one of eight panels, 
and supported at the upper chord, in Fig. 19 f; the cross ties 
resting directly upon the upper chord in each case. The details 
at the end of the span, two methods of supporting the floor 
beams and the bracing between the inclined end posts, as well 
as the end verticals, are clearly shown in Fig. 19g. A view of 
a through span 113 feet long, erected in 1903, is given in 
Fig. 29 0. 


The Warren truss without sub-verticals represented in Fig. 
19 /# is at present not regarded with favor, being used only occa- 
sionally for very short spans. All forms of the Warren truss 


Fig. 19 2. 


are now built of steel throughout, wrought iron being formerly 
used. In the South they were built for many years as combina- 
tion trusses, but these have gradually been replaced by others. 


The king-post as well as the queen-post trusses, described in 
Art. 1, were formerly employed for highway bridges of very 
short span, but they are now rarely seen. The verticals are 
wrought-iron rods, the rest of the members being made of wood. 
When the queen-post truss is used in a bridge, however, it 
requires two diagonal struts to prevent the deformation of the 
middle panel. 


Other kinds of trusses are described and illustrated in subse- 
quent articles, while historical notes may be found at the end of 
this chapter and in subsequent chapters. 


Prob. 19. Prepare a list of bridges, located in your immediate vicinity, 
which have Pratt trusses, and another list having Warren trusses. Give 
a skeleton diagram of each truss, with its span and depth. 
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ART. 20. WEIGHTS OF TRUSSED BRIDGES 


The dead load of a highway bridge consists of the weight of 
the floor and of the trusses, together with the lateral and trans- 
verse bracing which connects them. Three-inch planking is 
estimated to weigh 134 pounds per square foot, while the com- 
bined weight of steel buckle plates supporting granite block 
paving on a concrete foundation may exceed 230 pounds per 
square foot. For instance, in a span of 1783 feet, 10 panels, 
and a clear roadway of 16 feet, the substitution of a brick pave- 
ment on a concrete foundation in place of a three-inch plank 
flooring, changed the entire dead load from 730 to 2250 pounds 
per linear foot. The weight of the trusses, lateral and trans- 
verse bracing, depends upon the kind of floor, the width and 
span of the bridge, and also upon the kind of trusses, the panel 
length and the unit-stresses adopted in designing, thus making 
it subject to considerable variation in particular cases. The 
stringers vary in weight according to their distance apart and 
their span, while the weight of the floor beams depends upon the 
width of the bridge, the length of the panels, and the arrange- 
ment of the stringers; the weight of both stringers and floor 
beams being influenced by the weight of the flooring or 
pavement and of the live load. 

These considerations indicate how difficult it is to provide a 
formula for the total dead load which shall give closely approx- 
imate results except for a given specification of loading and 
unit-stresses. Such formulas have been deduced by Epwarp S. 
SHAw for through highway bridges with riveted trusses built 
according to his practice, and theiz form, as revised in 1904, is 
as follows: 

w= 600 + 1.8/+ 2764+ 4 1 +4755 4) 
w= 300+ /4 226+ 4, bl +4547 2) 


in which zw is the dead load in pounds per linear foot, 4 the 
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clear width of roadway and sidewalks, and 7 the span, both ex- 
pressed in feet. These formulas include the weights of the 
floor planking, curbs, and railings, the first one being used for 
bridges carrying heavy interurban electric cars, and the second 
for lighter traffic, but strong enough to carry a 15-ton road roller 
(Art. 39). For example, the second formula gives a dead load 
of 915 pounds per linear foot for a span of 120 feet and a clear 
width of roadway of 16 feet. 


The following formula deduced by WappELL and HEDRICK 
gives weights closely approximating the actual weights of high- 
way bridges designed for Class A loading in WADDELL’s Speci- 
fications (see Art. 39): 


w= 34+226+0.160/+0.71 


For the same span and clear roadway as given in the preceding 
paragraph this formula gives a dead load of 777 pounds per 
linear foot. 


The dead load of an ordinary country bridge without side- 
walks may be roughly expressed by a simple empirical formula, 
as follows: w =(24+0.12/)6 
the notation being the same as before. For a span of 120 feet 
and a clear roadway of 16 feet, this formula gives 614 pounds 
per linear foot. 


The dead load of single-track railroad bridges with open floors, 
including the weight of the track, designed for the heavy modern 
live loads equivalent to Cooprer’s Class E 50 described in Art. 40, 
vary from w=1100+7/ to w=1400+4+ 107, depending upon the 
unit-stresses specified and the character of the details adopted. 
In these formulas zw is the weight of the bridge in pounds per 
linear foot and / is the span in feet. For some of the best 
designed riveted bridges with spans from about 100 to 170 feet 
the weight per linear foot may. be expressed as w= 400+ 177, 
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The weight of a double-track bridge, exclusive of the track, is 
about 90 percent greater than that of a single-track bridge when 
both tracks are regarded as having their full live loads; and 
about 80 percent greater when the second track is assumed to 
have only three-fourths of its full load. 


A difference of 20 percent in the weight of the specified live 
load from Class E50 will make a corresponding difference of 
about 17 percent in the weight of the bridge, exclusive of the 
track. The use of solid floors with ballast instead of the open 
floors implied in the preceding formulas makes a material in- 
crease in the dead load, that due to the floor alone being 1000 
* pounds or more, while the weight of the trusses is also somewhat 
increased by the heavier floor. 


The following formula applies to single-track pin-connected 
through Pratt truss bridges from 180 to 350 feet span: 


w = 8.63(7+ 1.3 W— 140) 


in which zw equals the weight of metal in pounds per linear foot 
of span, / the span in feet, and W the weight in net tons of each 
of the two locomotives which precede the uniform train load in 
the specified live loading for which the bridge is to be designed 
(Art. 40). The corresponding weight for a double-track bridge 
is about 85 percent more. To the weights thus obtained it is 
necessary to add from 350 to 450 pounds per linear foot for the 
weight of the track ir order to find the total dead load. The 
above formula was kindly furnished for this article by WADDELL 
and Heprick, and has the important advantage of being expressed 
in terms of the specified live load. 

The following references relate to the weight of railroad truss 
bridges: 

Standard Plans for Bridges; Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railway. By A. F. Rosinsoy. Engineering News, Vol. 49, 
page 482, May 28, 1903. 
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Bridge Metal and Bridge Tests. Editorial. Railroad Gazette, 
Vol. 33, page 638, Sept. 13, 1901. 

Northern Pacific Standard Bridge Plans. By RALPH MODJESKI. 
Journal of the Western Society of Engineers, Vol. 6, page 51, 
February, 1901. 


Diagram of Comparative Weights of Railway Bridges. By ls 
BREEN. Engineering News, Vol. 33, page 187, March 31, 1895. 


Several articles giving diagrams or formulas for the weights 
of steel in highway and electric railway bridges may be found 
in Railroad Gazette, Vol. 34, page 711, Sept. 12, 1902; Engineer- 
ing News, Vol. 44, page 79, Aug. 2, 1900; Vol. 45, pages 266 and | 
433, April 11 and June 13, 1901. 

Prob. 20. Compute the weight of a highway bridge, having a span of 
200 feet and a clear roadway of 21 feet, from each of the above formulas. 


How do these compare with the weight of a single-track railroad bridge 
of the same span? 


ART. 21. STRESSES IN WEB MEMBERS. 


In Art. 4 it was shown that the stresses in any section of a 
truss hold in equilibrium the external forces on either side of 
the section. in Fig. 21 @ a section is drawn cutting a web mem- 
ber and two chord members; hence the stresses in these three 


Fig. 21. Fig. 21 4, 


members hold in equilibrium the external forces on the left 
of the section. ‘These forces are shown separately in Fig. 21 4, 
the unknown stresses being pointed away from the section for 
the reason given in Art. 4. Since the chords are horizontal the 
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stresses S’and S" have no vertical components. Let the second 
condition of static equilibrium be applied, thus placing the verti- 
cal components of all the forces equal to zero. Then, if 6 be 
the angle between the web members and a vertical, 


But Rk, — P; — P, is the algebraic sum of all the vertical forces 
on the left of the section. This algebraic sum is called the 
‘vertical shear’ and is designated by 1% Hence, 

V — Scos@ =0, or S =Vsec0 
from which results the following important rule: 

For trusses with horizontal chords the stress in any web 
member is equal to the vertical shear multiplied by the 
secant of the angle which the member makes with the 
vertical. 

For the particular diagonal cut by the section in Fig. 21 4 the 
stress S will be tension, provided V be positive, but for the next 
preceding diagonal the arrow points upward and the equation is 
V + Scos@ =0, or S=—V sec, whence S will be compres- 
sion if V be positive. These considerations show that the kind 
of stress is determined by regarding both the sign of the shear 
and the direction of the web member cut by the section. It is 
frequently advantageous to consider the practical significance of 
the sign of the shear and its effect upon the length of the web 
member. Thus, in Fig. 21 a, if R, be greater than P, + P,, the 
vertical shear V is positive and tends to move the portion of the 
truss on the left of the section upward, thus increasing the dis- 
tance between the panel points connected by the member and 
thereby indicating tension. For the next preceding diagonal a 
positive shear tends to shorten the distance or to compress the 
member. Both stresses are reversed if the shear be negative. 
For the dead load the shear is always positive if the section be 
on the left of the middle of the truss. 
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For example, let Fig. 21 ¢ represent one of the riveted steel 
trusses of a single-track through railroad bridge. There are 8 
panels, each 20.5 feet long and 30 feet deep. The dead load 
per linear foot is 400 pounds for the track, 550 pounds for the 
floor system, and 1300 pounds for the trusses and the lateral 
and sway bracing. Dividing the weight of the trusses and 
bracing equally between the upper and lower panel points and 
remembering that the floor is connected to the lower panel 


666 666 666 666 666 666 6.66 6.66 6.66 6.66 


16.4 16.4 16.4 


Fig. 216 


points, the upper dead panel load per truss is found to be 6.66 
kips, and the lower 16.4 kips, a kip being one thousand pounds. 
A half panel load or 8.2 kips is carried to the panel point at 
each end of the truss, but as these loads do not stress the truss 
members they will be omitted as recommended in Art. 7. Each 
reaction is 80.71 kips. The secant of the angle between any 
diagonal and the vertical is V 20.5? + 307/30=1.211. The 
vertical shears and stresses in the diagonals may be computed 
as follows, the results being expressed in kips: 


V, = 80.71 S, = 80.71 X 1.211 =—97.7 
V; = 80.71 — 23.06 = 57.65 Ss= 57.65 X 1.211 = + 69.8 
V,= 57.65 — 23.06 = 34.59 S; = 34.590 X 1.211 =— 41.9 
V, = 34.59 — 23.06 = 11.53 S, = 11.53 X 1.211 =+ 14.0 


The signs indicate that the diagonals are alternately in com. 
pression and tension, and are determined as previously explained 
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in this article. One-half of the panel loads at the middle of 
the span are carried each way to the supports, and this fact 
affords a check upon the value of 1. Some computers prefer 
to begin at the center to find the vertical shears by successive 
additions, checking the value of V with the reaction. The 
stresses in the diagonals are greatest at the ends and least at 
the middle of the truss, 


The stress in any vertical cannot be found directly by the 
above method because a section cutting it and both chords will 
also cut a diagonal whose stress has a vertical component. By 
inserting the value of this component in the resulting equation, 
due regard being paid to the kind of stress, the unknown stress 
in the vertical may be determined. A better method is to pass 
a curved section so as to cut only the vertical and the two 
adjacent chord members, as shown in Fig.21d. This gives 


at once, 
S,=S,= + 16.4 5,=5;= — 6.7 kips 


the stresses being expressed only to the nearest tenth of a 
kip; that is, to the nearest hundred pounds. 


Prob. 21a. A single-track deck railroad bridge has Warren trusses 
with sub-verticals. Each truss has 6 panels 25 feet long and 30 feet 
deep. The dead loads at the upper panel points are 19.0 kips, except 
those at the ends which are only 9.5 kips, while those at the lower panel 
points are 13.4 kips. Compute the stresses due to dead load for all the 
web members. 


Prob. 214. A highway bridge has a span of too feet and a clear 
roadway of 14 feet. Its trusses are of the form shown in the upper 
diagram of Fig. 19 ¢, but without the broken verticals, having 8 panels 
and a depth of 12 feet. The two pony trusses weigh 290 pounds per 
linear foot, while the steel floor beams and reinforced concrete stringers 
and flooring weigh 1510 pounds per linear foot. Compute the stresses 
‘in all the web members. In finding the upper panel loads let half 
of the weight of each truss be equally divided among the upper panel 
points. 
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ART. 22. STRESSES IN CHORD MEMBERS. 


The chord stresses may be found by the method of moments 
which was fully explained in Art.5. After drawing a skeleton 
diagram of the truss the method of procedure may be briefly 
stated as follows: 


Pass a section cutting the given chord member and take 
the center of moments at the intersection of the other two 
pieces; then state the equation of moments between the 
unknown chord stress and the external forces on the left 
of the section. 


For example, let the truss in Fig.21¢ be considered. The 

Reb *O66 MEE panels are 20.5 feet long and 30 feet 
deep. Fig. 22a@ shows a part of the 
truss and the external forces on the left 
of a section cutting the members II, 7%, 
and 15. ° For the stress.in 15 the center 
of moments is at the intersection of the 
members I1 and 7, and the equation of 
moments is 


80.71 X 61.5 — 23.06 X 41.0 — 23.06 X 20.5 — Sj, X 30=0 
whence S$); = +118.2 kips. For S,, the center of moments is 
at the intersection of members 7 and 15, and the resulting equa- 
tion is 
80.71 X82 —23.06 X61.5—23.06 X41.0— 23.06 X 20.5 +.S,, xX 30=0 
giving S,,=— 126.1 kips. 

An examination of these equations shows that they contain 
several multiples of the panel length, and hence they may be 
written in a form that requires less computation. The second 
one becomes 

[80.71 x 4 — 23.06(3 +2+1)]20.5+ S,, x 30=0 


the solution of which also gives S,, = — 126.1 kips. 
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_ In a similar manner the remaining chord stresses may 
be found, their values being as follows: Sj = S,,=— 94.5; 
Syp=Sjg=+55.2; and S;,=+118.2.kips. Since the center 
of moments for S,, is the same as for S,,, and the loads 
between the sections cutting the chord members 14 and 15 
have a lever arm of zero, the stresses S,, and Sj; are equal, 
and for a similar reason Sj.= S;, and S,=S,).. On compar- 
ing these values it will be noticed that the greatest chord stress 
is at the middle of the truss. Since each stress is determined 
independently by this method, especial care is necessary to 
avoid errors in computation. 


Prob. 22 @. Compute the chord stresses for the truss of Prob. 21 a. 
Prob. 224. Find the chord stresses for the truss of Prob. 21 4. 


ArT. 23. THE METHOD oF CHORD INCREMENTS. 


The method of chord increments depends upon the applica- 
tion of the second condition of static equilibrium in determining 
the stresses in the chord members. It is a special case of the 
method of resolution of forces described in Art. 6, when the 
chords are horizontal and the loads vertical. 


Fig. 23 4. Fig. 23 ¢ 


Fig. 23@ shows the left end of a truss where the stresses S, 
and S,. in the members cut by the section are in equilibrium 
with the reaction R. Considering the web stress S, as known, 
_ it may be regarded as an external force in finding the unknown 
chord stress Sj. Since S, is compression, the arrow is pointed 
toward the section, while the arrow representing the unknown 
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stress Sj, is pointed away from the section, as recommended in 
Art. 4. Placing the sum of the horizontal components equal to 
zero, 8 being the angle which S$, makes with the vertical, 


— S,sind+ S,,=0, whence S,= S,sin0 


But, as shown in Art. 21, S,;= V4, sec0, where V, is the vertical 
shear in the section; hence 


Syo =y tand 


Referring to Fig. 23 4, let a circular section be passed cutting 
the members 12, 2 and 13, and place the sum of the horizontal 
components equal to zero for the portion of the truss below the 
section, then: — S,.+ Sj,=0, or Syg= So. 


Next consider the stresses in the members cut by the vertical 
section in Fig. 23 4, and again place the horizontal components 
equal to zero, remembering that S, and S\, are known and that 
the pointing of their arrows indicates that both are tension. 


Sy + S3 sin? + S;,=0, whence S, = —(S 3 + VY; tan?) 


V, being the vertical shear in the section, or the vertical com- 
ponent of the stress S,;. The minus sign indicates that Sy) is 
compression. 

In a similar manner, by passing successive sections, the stress 
in each chord member may be found by adding an increment 
Vtan@ to another chord stress previously obtained. It will be 
noticed that the chord increments are derived from the diagonals 


only, since the stresses in the verticals have no horizontal 
components. 
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For example, let the chord stresses be found for the truss in 
Fig. 23 d, the same one that was used in the examples of Arts. 
21 and 22. The value of tan@ is 20.5/30= 0.6833, and the 
details of the computation may be conveniently arranged in 
tabular form, as follows: 


D1Aconats. SHEARS. INCREMENTS. STRESSES, Cuorps. 
I 80.71 55-15 55-15 12,403 
3 57-65 39-39 94-54 9, 10 
5 34.59 23.64 118.18 14, 15 
uf 11.53 7.88 126.06 II 


The shears were computed in Art. 21; the chord increments 
are respectively the product of the corresponding shears and 
tan@; and the stresses are obtained by adding each increment 
to the preceding chord stress, the first stress being equal to the 
first increment, as previously proved in this article. 

These values may now be rounded off to the nearest tenth of 
a kip, giving Syp=Sig=+55.23 Sp=Sy=— 94.55 Sye= Sis 
=— 118.2; and S,,;=—126.1 kips. The value of S,,-agrees 
with that obtained in the preceding article. As the upper 
chord of a simple truss is always in compression and the lower 
chord in tension, no attention needs to be paid to the signs in 
constructing the table, provided, as in this example, a vertical 
section cuts only one diagonal. . 


The numerical work required by this method is less than by 
the method of moments, but the most important advantage con- 
sists in the fact that each stress depends upon the preceding 
one, so that if the last value be checked by the method of 
moments it is practically a check on all of them. However, 
the method of moments is general and applies to any form of 
truss, while the method of increments is only valid when the 
chords are horizontal. 

In case it should be desired to find the stress Sj, directly 
from S,, instead of from S, or Sj, it can be done by adding the 
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increments due to both diagonals 3 and 5, as shown by Fig. 23 ¢, 
in which all the stresses are known except S,,; Sg and Sj, are 
tension, while S, and S,; are compression. 


— Siz — S3 sind — S, sind + S;,=0 
whence Sig= Sig + V, tan? + V; tand 


It may be added that any chord stress can be found without 
reference to an adjacent chord stress by cutting the section 
through the given member and through all the diagonals on the 
left of it. This gives the expression, 


S=V,tan@+ V,tan6+ V,tan@+-+--=(V,+V,+V, +--+) tand 


which shows that the chord stresses increase from the end of 
the truss toward the middle. 


Prob. 23@. Compute the chord stresses for the truss of Prob. 21@ 
by the method of chord increments. 


Prob. 234. Compute the chord stresses for the truss of Prob. 216 
by the method of chord increments. 


ArT. 24. THE PRATT TRUSS WITHOUT COUNTERS. 


Two diagonal ties are often inserted in a panel of a truss in 
order to resist the deformation of the panel when a load passes 
over the bridge, and the one which is not stressed by the dead 
load is called a ‘counter tie.’ The form of the truss containing 
counter ties will be considered in the next chapter. The first 
Pratt truss with only one diagonal in each panel was built in 
1870, on the Pennsylvania Railroad, the diagonals near the 
middle of the span being designed to take both tension and 
compression like those in the Warren truss. The movement 
for the introduction of this modification of the usual form made 
no material progress, however, until after 1890, and grew. out 
of the necessity for greater stiffness as well as strength in the 
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short spans of trussed railroad bridges to provide adequately 
for the increasing weights of locomotives. See Fig.19 4. The 
more general and decided increase in the weight of rolling stock 
during the latter part of that decade led to an unusual amount 
of reconstruction of bridges in which riveted trusses replaced 
many pin trusses of short span. At present (1904) they are 
used on most of the railroads in this country for longer spans 
than formerly, the upper limit ranging from 120 to 160 feet and 
in a few cases exceeding 200 feet. Most of the through spans 
and a part of the deck spans of riveted trusses erected since 
1900 in various parts of the United States and Canada are Pratt 
trusses. Naturally this movement also affected the design of 
highway bridges and the use for that purpose of the Pratt truss 
without counters. 


Let it be required to compute the stresses due to the dead 
load in the riveted trusses of a single-track through railroad 
bridge with a span of 150 feet and a depth of 28 feet, there 
being 6 panels of 25 feet each. The estimated weights per 
linear foot are 400 pounds for the 
track, 480 pounds for the floor 
system, and 1160 pounds for the 
trusses and bracing. Assuming 
600 pounds per linear foot of. the 
last item to be applied at the upper 
panel points, the upper dead panel 
loads per truss are 600 x 25/2 = 
7500 pounds or 7.5 kips, while the lower panel loads are © 
(400 + 480+ 560) 25/2 = 18000 pounds or 18 kips. Omitting 
the half panel load at the end panel point of the truss, the 
reaction is (7.5 + 18)5/2=63.75 kips. Sec@ is 1.341 and tan@ 
is 0.893. 

Applying the methods described in Arts. 21 and 23 the 
following results are obtained, expressed in kips: 
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STRESSES IN SHEARS IN CuHoRD CHORD 


DIAGONALS. DIAGONALS, DIAGONALS. INCREMENTS. STRESSES. 


— 85.5 63.75 56.92 
+513 | 38.25 34-15 
+ 17.1 12.75 11.38 


In order that all the results may be given in a single table 
the stresses in the diagonals are placed on the left of the 
vertical shears, leaving the latter next to the chord increments. 
The stresses are marked on the diagram. S,=+18.0 and 
S,=— 7.5 kips, both stresses being found directly by cutting 
circular sections. ‘The shear in the vertical 4 is obtained by 
passing a section through the members 7, 4 and 11, giving 
V,= 63.75 — 25.5 —18=20.3 kips. Its stress is numerically 
equal to the vertical shear in this section, since sec@ = 1 in this 
case, and as the shear is positive the stress is compression. 
The last chord stress in the table is checked by taking moments 
about the center panel point of the lower chord, the equation 
being 63.75 X 75 — 25.5 (50 +25) + S, X 28 =o, the solution of 
which gives S, = — 102.5 kips. 

An examination of Fig. 24 shows that under the dead load all 
the diagonals except the end ones are in tension, while all the 
verticals except the end ones are in compression. The end 
diagonal is called the ‘inclined end post,’ and the end vertical 1s 
often called a ‘suspender’ since it suspends the floor beam and 
its load from the panel point at the ‘hip’ of the truss. 


In computing the length of a diagonal and the values of sec0 
and tan@, SMoLry’s Tables will be found very useful since they 
give in parallel columns the logarithm and the square of all dis- 
tances from zero to 50 feet for every thirty-second of an inch. 
In view of the difficulty of estimating accurately the weights of 
bridges as well as their other loads, it is not desirable to carry out 
the results of the computation of stresses to many decimal places. 
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The student is urged to avoid unnecessary refinement in this 
respect and to earnestly cultivate habits that tend to secure 
freedom from numerical errors. In the previous example two 
decimal places are used for the intermediate work and only one 
for the final stresses, but frequently in practice one decimal place 
less is employed, giving the stresses in full kips. 

Prob. 24a. A single-track railroad bridge has riveted pony Pratt 
trusses having 8 panels, each 13 feet long and 13 feet deep. Compute 
the dead-load stresses for loads of 4 kips and g kips per truss at the 
upper and lower panel points respectively. 

Prob. 24 4. A single-track deck railroad bridge whose span is 128 feet 
has riveted Pratt trusses 24 feet deep, with inclined end posts, and 
6 panels. Compute the stresses due to a dead panel load of 20.4 kips 
per truss, two-thirds of which is to be applied at the panel points which 
support the floor. 

Prob. 24¢. <A highway bridge without sidewalks has through Pratt 
trusses of 6 panels, each 20 feet long and 20 feet deep. The trusses are 
15 feet 8 inches apart. Compute the stresses due to a dead panel load 
per truss of 10.4 kips, one-fourth of which is to be applied at the upper 
panel points. 


ArT. 25. THE Howe Truss wiTHouT COUNTERS. 


In the Howe truss the main diagonals slope in the opposite 
direction from those in the Pratt truss, as may be seen by com- 
paring Figs. 25@ and 19a, and hence resist compression. The 
upper diagram in Fig. 25 a shows the form of a through Howe 
truss and the lower diagram that 
of a deck truss. Generally the 
Howe truss contains counter 
struts, but the discussion of that 
type is reserved for Art. 35. In 
the case of trusses supporting 
only a fixed load, or in highway 
bridges of short span and subject to light traffic, the counters 
may be omitted. 


Fig. 25 a. 
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For example, let the dead load stresses be found for one of 
the pony Howe trusses of a bridge which carries a farm road 
across a canal or railroad. The truss has 6 panels, each 12 feet 
long and 64 feet deep. The panel load per truss is 3200 pounds 
or 3.2 kips, as marked on the diagram in Fig. 25 4, it being — 


7 8 


Fig. 25 4 


assumed that the entire panel loads are applied at the lower 
panel points. The vertical shears in the diagonals 1, 3 and 5 
are 8.0, 4.8 and 1.6 kips respectively, while the stresses are 
—16.8, —10.1 and —3.4 kips, sec@ being 2.098. The shears 
in the verticals 2 and 4 are the same as in the diagonals 1 and 
3, since there are no loads at the upper panel points, and hence 
their stresses are + 8.0 and + 4.8 kips. The vertical 6 supports 
one panel load, giving a stress of + 3.2 kips. The computation 
of the chord stresses is given in the accompanying table, the 
value of tan@ being 1.846. 


DIAGONALS. SHEARS. INCREMENTS. STRESSES, Cuorpbs, 
I 8.0 4.77 14-77 9,7 
3 4.8 8.86 23.63 10, 8 
5 1.6 2.95 26.58 II 

and accordingly the stresses are S; = — 14.8, S, = — 23.6, Sy = 


+ 14.8, Sy) =+ 23.6, and S,,=+ 26.6 kips. 


The diagonal struts and both chords are built of wood and the 
verticals of iron or steel rods, the struts bearing against angle 
blocks either of wood or cast iron which are notched into the 
chords so as to transmit the increments of chord stresses. 
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Prob. 25. A deck Howe truss has 6 panels, each 7 feet 7 inches 
long and g feet 10 inches deep. Compute the stresses due to a dead 


* panel load of 3.8 kips. 


ArT. 26. THE BALTIMORE TRUSS. 


The Baltimore truss may be described as a Pratt truss with 
subdivided panels, or as a combination of the Pratt truss with 
a number of secondary king-post trusses. The upper skeleton 
diagram in Fig. 26a shows one type of the through truss in 


ADDNNAAAD 
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Fig. 26a. 


which all the short or sub-diagonals are struts, while the lower 
diagram shows another type in which the sub-diagonals are in 
tension except the one at each end of the span. Even the end 
ones are in tension when vertical end posts are employed as in 
Fig. 26c, but this is rarely done except in some double-deck 
bridges. Fig. 264 shows the usual form of one end of a deck 
truss. Sometimes the end post is extended over only one panel 


Fig. 26¢. 


instead of two, thus giving it a greater slope than the other long 
diagonals, as in Fig. 26¢. The principal objection to the form 
illustrated in Fig. 26¢ is the absence of any stress in the first 
long panel of the lower chord due to vertical loads. 
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The Baltimore truss was introduced in 1871 by modifying the 
Pratt truss so as to give intermediate support to the chord which 
sustains the floor in railroad bridges, while still retaining sim- 
plicity and economy in construction. Although this truss was 
then used for panels and spans which are now regarded as com- 
paratively short, the principle of the subdivided panel became 
especially serviceable later as longer panels came into use, 
thereby increasing the practicable span of simple truss bridges. 
The introduction of solid floors has again led to the use of this 
truss for short spans, since it is well adapted for the short panel 
lengths thus required. 


The name of the truss is derived from that of the Baltimore 
Bridge Company, which advertised it extensively, although it 
was originated in the bridge department of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. (See Arts. 37, 70, 74.) Views of two bridges of this 
kind are given in Figs. 29d and 29¢. 


As an example of the computation of its stresses let the truss 
' of a double-track through railroad bridge be taken whose span 
is 440 feet and depth 55 feet, there being 16 panels (Fig. 26¢). 
On account of the long panels sub-verticals are also inserted to 
support the upper chord members. The actual weight of this 
bridge per linear foot, exclusive of its end supports (pedestals 
and bearings), is 6178 pounds, which includes 1370 pounds for 
the floor system. The weight of the two tracks is 800 pounds 
per linear foot. 


The upper and lower panel loads per truss are found to be 
33 and 63 kips respectively, and the reaction 720 kips, an upper 
panel load being placed at 
B as well as at all panel 
points of the upper chord’ 
on account of the heavy 
portal bracing attached to 
ee 26. BC. Strictly a part of both 
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panel loads in the corresponding verticals should be concentrated 
at the joints ad’, f’ and X#', but this is regarded as a needless 
refinement for the practical purposes of design. Secé is V2 
and tané is 1. 


Most of the stresses in the web can be found by applying the 
same methods as for the Pratt truss. But for the members on 
the sides of the triangles Ed'e, Gf'g and /h'7 it is not possible 
to pass a section without cutting two members whose stresses 
have vertical components. An additional condition is found in 
the fact that the two parts composing the long diagonals lie in 
the same straight line. By passing a circular section clear 
around the panel point @', for example, considering the equi- 
librium of the part thus cut out, and resolving all the stresses in 
the members perpendicular to the long diagonal Cz, the stress 
in £d' can be found since those in Da’ and d'd are known. 


This method, however, is not convenient except in the special 
case where the angle between Fd’ and the vertical is 45 degrees. 
The sub-verticals Da’ and a'd serve merely to transfer the panel 
loads at D and d to the joint a’, and since it has just been shown 
that the stress in Hd! depends only upon this load at a’, the tri- 
angle C@'E must act as a secondary truss to transfer the load to 
the panel points C and £ respectively. Its symmetry proves 
that the vertical component of the stress in Ed’ is 96/2=48 kips 
and the stress 48 secO= + 68 kips. 

The stresses in @'e and in Ze may now be obtained. Let a 
section be passed cutting DZ, Ed’, Le and ef (Fig. 26 e), and 
let the part of the truss on the left of the section, as shown 
separately in Fig. 26, be considered. Placing the sum of the 
vertical components equal to zero, 


V+ S'cos@ + S=0 


in which JV, the vertical shear in the section, equals 369 kips; but 
S!' cosO = 48 kips, therefore the stress in He is — 417 kips. If 
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the section be passed through a@'¢ instead of Ze, the corresponding 
equa aon V+ S' cos? — S cos = 0 


in which V = 432 and S’cos@ = 48 kips, whence the stress in 
d'e is S =+679 kips. It should also be noticed that the differ- 
ence between the vertical components of the stresses in @/¢ and 
Ee equals the lower panel load, or 63 kips, as shown by passing 
a section around the panel point e. 
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Fig. 269. 


The stress in /2 may be found by passing a section either 
around / or z. The following equations may then be written for 
these two cases: 


— 33, — 48:— 5S — 48 = Ovand) 00 55-09 — 03 = 0 


the solution of which gives S =— 129 kips. The values of 96 
kips in the second equation are the vertical components of the 
two diagonals meeting at z, and which are to be previously 
determined. Ina similar manner the stress in Cc is obtained. 


The following are all the stresses in the web members: @Z, 
= 1018 5 BC, 980," Cd a 747d en 2070 ea meee aes 
+407; Gh’, +204; #4, +136; Bo=—68; Aad'=Gf=l/'= 
+68; Da! =F f/f! =A == 33 Bb=0 d=f f= i= -osrkips) 
The student should mark these stresses on a skeleton diagram 
like Fig. 26 ¢, drawn to a larger scale. 


The chord stresses are most conveniently found by the method 
of chord increments (Art. 23). Referring to Fig. 26 ¢ in which 
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a section is passed through the chord member ZF (Fig. 26 2); 
the arrows indicate the direction of the known web stresses. It 
is observed that all the stresses in the long diagonals point 
toward the right, giving positive chord increments, while those 
in the short diagonals point toward the left and give negative 
increments. The following table gives all the chord stresses: 


DIAGoNnaLs. OES ie eee ie Cuorps. 
ab 720 +720 720 ac 

Be 48 —48 672 ca 
Ca’ 528 +528 1200 CE 

HBO 48 — 48 1152 eg 

ley 336 + 336 1488 EG 

Ga 48 —48 1440 gt 

ia Gh 144 +144 1584 Gl 


Another method of computing all the stresses, and which may 
be used as a check, is illustrated in Figs. 26% and 262. Inthe 
former diagram the outlines of the secondary trusses are indi- 
cated in broken lines, and the stresses are those of a Pratt 


Fig. 264. 


truss for the panel loads marked on the diagram. The loads 
at C and ¢ differ from the rest of the respective groups since 
the secondary truss on the left transfers 48 kips to ¢ instead of 
to C. By adding the stresses in the two diagrams the same 
results are obtained as before. 
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Prob. 26. A three-truss highway bridge with paved floor has a span 
of 188 feet 2 inches. Its width including two sidewalks outside of the 
trusses is 99 feet. Compute the stresses in the center truss due toa dead 
panel load of 120 kips, assuming the entire dead load to be applied at the 
lower panel points. The truss is of the upper form shown in Fig. 26 a, 
has 16 panels and is 25 feet in depth. Sec@ is 1.373 and tané@ is 0.941. 


ArT. 27. STRESSES IN TERMS OF PANEL Loap W. 


The relative magnitude and distribution of stresses in any 
truss may be studied to advantage by means of a diagram on 
which the loads and stresses are marked when expressed in 
terms of the panel load W. Fig.27a gives these values for 
a Pratt truss of 10 panels, each 25 feet 4? inches long and 4o 
feet deep. The bridge accommodates a double-track railroad 
between the trusses, which are 31 feet 2 inches apart between 
centers, and two highways (including sidewalks) on the can- 
tilever projections of the floor beams. The total dead load is 
8710 pounds per linear foot, giving a panel load of 110.6 kips 
per truss. On multiplying the quantities on the diagram by 
110.6 kips, the magnitude of all the stresses is obtained. 


A set of coefficients which is more convenient in the compu- 
tation of stresses is given in Fig. 276. These values are inde- 
pendent of the panel length and depth of truss and depend 


5.08 or O67 —762 -794 h SOS ee Ow hen: 
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only upon the kind of truss and number of panels. Those 
marked on the web members represent their respective vertical 
shears due to the panel loads indicated on the diagram. The 
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coefficient for each chord member equals the sum of the coeffi- 
cients of all the diagonals on its left when a section is passed 
cutting the chord member and those diagonals as explained in 
Art. 23. The signs preceding the coefficients indicate the kinds 
of stress. To obtain the stresses due to a panel load of 110.6 
kips, the coefficients on the diagonals are to be multiplied by 
W sec@ = 131.01, those on the verticals by V= 110.6, and those 
on the chord members by W tané = 70.22 kips. 


For example, the stress in the inclined end post is — 4.5 x 
131.01 = — 589.5; and in the middle of the upper chord, — 12.5 
X 70.22 = — 877.8 kips. The stresses in all the verticals are 
given in the second line of the following table when the entire 
panel load is regarded as concentrated at the lower panel points, 
as indicated in the diagram; while the values in the third line 
give the corresponding stresses when the panel load is divided, 
28.0 kips being applied at the upper, and 82.6 kips at the lower 
panel points. 

Coefficient of 7 1.0 235 lal oe © 

Stress for W at lower chord +110.6 —276.5 —165.9 —55.3 —o 

Stress when W is divided +82.6 —304.5 —193.9 —83.3 —28.0 
It is seen that the uniform correction to be made is an addition 
of 28 kips compression. The division of the panel loads affects 
no stresses except those in the verticals. 

Prob. 27a. Prepare a diagram like Fig. 274 for the truss shown in 
Fig. 23 @. 

Prob. 274. Prepare a similar diagram for the truss of Fig. 26 é 


Art. 28. AQUEDUCT AND Foot BrIpGEs. 


Simple truss bridges are sometimes employed to support 
-aqueducts when crossing a stream or a subway. Masonry 
arches are most frequently used for canals, and in a few cases 
suspension bridges have been employed to carry small aque- 
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ducts. In Engineering News, Vol. 52, page 54, July 21, 1904, 
may be found an illustrated description of a combination deck 
truss bridge of four spans carrying a flume 16 feet wide and 
8 feet deep across Kern River in California. The trusses are 18 
feet apart, 29 feet deep, and are of the Baltimore type, the end 
posts, however, extending over only one panel. One span is 
164 feet long and has 12 panels, while the others are 100 feet 
long and have 8 panels. 


In Appendix DDD of the Report for 1891 of the Chief of 
Engineers, United States Army, may be found the plan and 
elevation of the M Street aqueduct bridge which carries the 
48-inch water main over Rock Creek, in Washington, D.C. 
It is a riveted Warren truss bridge of 10 panels, with a span of 
126 feet 9 inches and a depth of about one-twelfth the span. 
The trusses are spaced 6 feet 9 inches apart. 


Occasionally bridges are required for foot passengers only, to 
cross either a railroad or a stream, or to secure an overhead 
passage from one building to another. Fig. 28 shows the skele- 
305 790 790 7g ton diagram of part of a through 
riveted truss in a foot bridge 
which crosses a number of rail- 
road tracks. A square tower 
(g consisting of four columns prop- 


y Y 
S 970 970 970 970 970 919 erly braced together supports 
Fig, 28. 


the landing of the stairway at 
each end of the bridge, and the inner columns also support the 
ends of the trusses. Both the upper and lower lateral systems 
are Warren trusses with sub-struts at each panel point. As the 
upper system has the same number of panels as the lower one, 
there are struts normal to the upper chords not only at the 
panel points of the main trusses, but also midway between 
them. The main trusses have a span of 81 feet 8 inches, a 
depth of 9 feet 3 inches, and are spaced 8 feet apart. 


ART. 29. HISTORICAL NOTES. Hf 


The actual weight of the upper chords, upper lateral system, 
portal and sway bracing and one-half of the web members of 
the main trusses is 7915 pounds, making the upper panel load 
4(7915)/5=790 pounds. The weight of the lower chords, 
lower laterals, floor beams, joists, flooring, railings and one-half 
of the web members of the main trusses is 19 330 pounds, 
whence the lower panel] load is $(19 330)/10=970 pounds. 
The stresses are found by the methods of the preceding articles. 
For example, the tension in the end diagonal is 5945 x 1.334= 
7930 pounds, and the compression in the middle. panel of the 
upper chord is (5945 + 4975 + 3215 + 2245 + 485) 0.883 = 14 890 
pounds. 


Probably the longest simple truss foot bridge in the country 
is the Fulton Street bridge over the Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern Railway in Buffalo, N.Y., its construction being begun 
in the latter part of 1904. The through trusses of 16 panels 
are like Fig. 31, their span being 200 feet, their depth 20 feet, 
and the distance between them 11 feet 2 inches. 


Prob. 28. Compute the stresses in all the members of the truss of 
Fig. 28. 


ArT. 29. HistoricaL NOTES. 


The longest span of any Pratt truss bridge in this country is 
255 feet, this being the length of the through truss spans in the 
single-track railroad bridge over the Missouri River at Atchison, 
Kans., completed in 1900, and also of the longest deck spans 
in the Pennsylvania Railroad bridge over the Susquehanna River 
at Havre de Grace, Md., built in 1906. The former is a single- 
track and the latter a double-track bridge, and the trusses have 
9 panels in both cases. Next to these are the 24 spans of the 

‘Victoria Jubilee bridge over the St. Lawrence River at Montreal, 
completed in 1899, the trusses having 10 panels, and a span 
of 253 feet 114 inches. In 1884 a combination bridge of the 
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Pratt type was built on the Northern Pacific Railway with the 
extreme span of 300 feet, but this was shortened in 1903 to a 
span of 225 feet. Spans of 250 feet, however, were in use in 
1904. The longest Pratt truss highway span is that of the 
Girard Avenue bridge over the Schuykill River at Philadelphia, 
Pa., built in 1897, its length being 235 feet 7 inches. Riveted 
trusses of this type have been built up to 200 feet on the 


R. R. Gazette. 
Fig. 29@. St. Louis, Kansas City, and Colorado Railroad Bridge over Gasconade 
River, Built in 1903. 


Canadian Pacific Railway. The longest pin-connected span 
without counters is 225 feet in length, with 8 panels. 


The Louisville and Nashville Railroad bridge across the Ohio 
River at Henderson, Ky., contains the longest Warren trusses 
with sub-verticals. The trusses in every span are of the same 
type and pin-connected throughout, the spans varying from 521 
feet 113 inches to about 74 feet. The bridge was completed in 
1885. Next to this through channel span, which has 20 panels, 
ranks the long simple truss deck span in the Arkansas approach 
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to the cantilever bridge over the Mississippi River at Memphis, 
Tenn., completed in 1892. It has 12 panels and is 338 feet 
ginches long. There are really very few trusses of this type in 
the country whose span exceeds 150 feet, and hence it is remark- 
able that the greatest span should so far exceed this length. 


The longest riveted Warren truss with sub-verticals is in the 
foot bridge in Buffalo, N.Y. (Art. 28), the span being 200 feet 


je 


RR. Gazette. 


Fig. 29 4. Part of Southern Pacific Railway Bridge at Second Crossing of Los 
Angeles River, Los Angeles, Cal. Built in 1903. 


long. Next to this are the riveted trusses 164 feet long in a 
bridge over Lycoming Creek on the Northern Central branch 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, built in 1903. 


For the description and illustration of two bridges of this type 
which are of historical interest consult The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road by James Drepce. The first bridge was erected in 1869 
over the Little Juniata River, and the latter at Morrisville, Pa., 
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nearly ten years later. See also Plate XIX in Transactions 
American Society of Civil Engineers, Vol. 21. 

The Howe truss bridge has been properly styled as pre- 
eminently the American wooden bridge. No other type of 
truss was so extensively built during the thirty years following 
its introduction in 1840, and in various parts of the country 
where timber is plentiful, notably in the ‘far West, it is still in 
use for both railroad and highway traffic. The longest spans 
for railroad bridges are 250 feet, while for highway purposes the 
span was extended to 300 feet in a bridge over Laughery Creek, 
near Aurora, Ind., in 1868. In the latter case, however, the 
trusses were really combination trusses, since their lower chords 
were composed of wrought iron instead of wood. Comparatively 
few Howe trusses have been built whose span exceeds 200 feet, 
and most of them are below 150 feet in length. 


The Howe truss has steadily maintained its serviceableness 
in transfer bridges, where its elasticity makes it superior to 
iron or steel trusses. See Engineering News, Vol. 23, page 67, 
Dec. 28, 1889, and Vol. 46, page 468, Dec. 19, 1901. It is also 
used to a limited extent as a roof truss. 


The channel span of the Bessemer deck bridge over the Alle- 
gheny River on the Butler and Pittsburgh Railroad, completed 
in 1897, contains the longest Baltimore trusses built up to this 
time (1904). The span is 517 feet 6 inches, and there are only 
16 panels. The through spans of the Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy Railroad bridge over the Missouri River at Bellefontaine, 
Mo., are the next longest, the trusses having the same number 
of panels and a span of 440 feet. The bridge was erected in 
1893. See Fig. 29@. In both cases the short diagonals are 
tension members; however, the former has counters while the 
latter has not. The longest Baltimore trusses in a highway 
bridge are 435 feet 10 inches long, being those of the High 
and Main Street bridge at Hamilton, O. 
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The trusses of the channel span of the New Westminster 
bridge over Fraser River in British Columbia are the best rep- 
resentatives of this type without counters in which all the 
short diagonals are struts. It is a double-deck through bridge 
completed in 1904, the channel span being 380 feet long. See 
Engineering Record, Vol. 49, pages 544 and 582, April 30 and 
May 7, 1904. In the United States bridge over the Mississippi 
River at Rock Island, the short diagonals are also struts, but 
counter ties are used. This is also a double-deck through bridge 
of unusual weight completed in 1896, the longest of its simple 
spans being 258 feet. See Engineering News, Vol. 36, page 
407, Dec. 17, 1896. 


A number of Baltimore trusses have been built in which 
short diagonal struts are used in those panels that need no 
counters, while the diagonals near the middle are all ties. 
Some of the bridges on the Union Railroad, both at Port Perry 
and elsewhere, have this arrangement of bracing. Both modes 
of bracing last described are illustrated in Fig. 29 e, one in the 
through span which is 170 feet long, and the other in the deck 
span which is 200 feet long. 


The longest riveted Baltimore trusses are those in the New 
York Central and Hudson River Railroad bridge over the Hud- 
son River at Albany, completed in 1900, their length being 1814 
feet. This type of truss was adopted as standard during the 
reconstruction of the bridges on that railroad after 1899, nearly 
all being riveted bridges with solid floors. See Fig.29 f They 
are also used to some extent in a similar rebuilding of bridges 
on the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad. 


The oldest Baltimore truss bridge now standing was built in 
1876 over the Pennsylvania Railroad at Forty-First Street, 
Philadelphia. There are 20 panels, and the span is 213 feet 
4 inches. The trusses are 40 feet apart, and two 10-foot side-’ 
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walks are outside of the trusses. There are no counters, and 
the short diagonals are all struts. It is described and illustrated 
in James DrReEpDGE’s The Pennsylvania Railroad. In the same 
book may be found the general dimensions and details for the 
first design of a Baltimore truss bridge that was built in 1871 
over the Juniata River and Canal at Mount Union, Pa. 


Prob. 29. Refer to Engineering News, Vol. 9, page 418, Dec. 23, 1882, 
and examine the two forms of the Pratt truss which were patented in - 
1844; and on page 394 for similar information relating to the Howe 
truss, especially the improved form patented in 1846. 
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CHATTER: “IL. 
BRIDGE TRUSSES UNDER LIVE LOADS. 


ArT. 30. Live Loaps. 


The ‘live load’ or ‘moving load’ is that which passes over 
the bridge, like the trains on railroad bridges, or the wagons 
and foot passengers on highway bridges. For the majority of 
bridges this load usually causes greater stresses than the dead 
load, while it is also more injurious on account of the shocks and 
vibrations produced by it. 


The live load for any bridge is specified by the chief engineer 
who is responsible for its design and construction. Standard 
specifications have been prepared by a few consulting engineers, 
by many bridge departments of railroad companies and of muni- 
cipalities, as well as by several of the manufacturers of bridges. 
Some of these are published and have been extensively adopted 
by other engineers. 


In general, the trusses of highway bridges are found to be 
most highly stressed by a crowd of people densely packed upon 
the roadway and sidewalks, the car tracks, if any, being covered 
by electric cars; while the floor system of the roadway receives 
its greatest stresses from heavy axle loads like those of road 
rollers, traction engines, or trucks carrying heavy pieces of 
machinery. The live load may cover a part or the whole of the 
bridge, or may move over it like a train on a railroad bridge. 


In Cooper’s Specifications, highway bridges are divided into 
the following classes:. Class Ar. City bridges having buckle- 
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plate floors and an accepted form of paving resting on a con- 
crete base. Class A2. City bridges having plank flooring. 
Class B. Suburban bridges or interurban bridges carrying 
heavy electric cars. Class C. Town or country bridges car- 
rying light electric cars, or bridges carrying heavy loads from 
quarries or manufactories. Class D. Country bridges carrying 
only ordinary highway traffic. Class E1. Bridges carrying 
heaviest motor cars only. Class E2. Bridges carrying light 
motor cars only. Note.—Classes A and B shall be designed to 
carry at any future time a double-track electric railway. 


CoopEr’s load for which the trusses are to be computed is 
divided into two parts: First, that upon the street car tracks 
assumed to occupy a width of 12 feet for a single track and 22 
feet for a double track; and second, that upon the remaining 
portion of the floor, including sidewalks. For spans of 100 feet 
or less the load per linear foot of each car track is 1800 pounds 
for classes A and B and E1, and 1200 pounds for classes C and 
E 2; on the remaining floor surface the load per square foot is 
100 pounds for class A and 80 pounds for classes B and C. 
For spans of 200 feet or more the corresponding values are 
1200, 1000, 80 and 60 pounds respectively. For class D the 
load per square foot is 80 pounds for spans of 75 feet or less, 
and 55 pounds for spans of 200 feet or more. In all cases the 
load is to be taken proportionally for spans between the limits 
named. The axle loads for the floor system and its supports 
are given in Art. 39. 

The specifications of the American Bridge Company give 
practically the same classification of highway bridges and load- 
ing as that indicated above. Those adopted by the Massachu- 
setts Railroad Commission for bridges carrying electric railways 
also specify the same loads per square foot, but take it as 
covering the floor up to within two feet of the rails; while the 
load on each car track is either one of two double-truck cars of 
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given weights and wheel bases, or a uniformly distributed load 
that shall be varied according to the length which has to be 
loaded by it to produce the greatest stress in the truss member 
in question. If this ‘loaded length’ be 100 feet or less, the 
load shall be 1500 pounds per linear foot of track; and if the 
‘loaded length’ be 300 feet or over, the load shall be 1000 pounds 
per linear foot of track, and proportionally for intermediate 
lengths. 


- Valuable tests on the weight of a crowd of people are recorded 
in Engineering News, Vol. 29, page 252, March 16, 1893, 
Vol. 51, page 360, April 14, 1904, and Vol. 52, page 406, 
Nov. 3, 1904. The weights range from 134 to 157 pounds per 
square foot. The live load is taken greater for short spans than 
for long ones, and greater for city than for country bridges, 
on account of the larger liability to densely packed crowds. 


The live load to be specified for a railroad bridge is presum- 
ably that of the heaviest locomotives and cars that are to pass 
over it. The difference in the magnitude and distribution of 
the weights of various classes of the rolling stock and their 
gradual increase in weight makes it impracticable to use the 
actual locomotives and cars to determine the live load stresses 
in bridges. The custom is almost universal in this country for 
the railroad company to specify two typical locomotives followed 
by a uniform train load. The axle loads and their spacing for 
these typical locomotives are selected with relation to those in 
actual use and of their probable increase in weight during a 
limited period in the future, and at the same time to simplify 
the computations. Such loads are given in Art. 40. 


To some extent uniform train loads are substituted, their 
values being determined for various lengths so as to give 
stresses approximately equal to those of the typical locomotives 
and train. These loads expressed in pounds per linear foot 
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vary for different lengths of span, being larger for the smaller 
spans, about as follows: 


Span 60 - 80 100 120 150 200 250 300 360 0r over 
Load 6500 6250 6100 6000 5800 5500 5200 4875 4500 


For a span of 20 feet the live load is about 10 000 pounds per 
linear foot. 


A few railroad bridge departments specify a uniform train 
load plus a concentrated load which is about equal in weight to 
10 feet of the uniform load. For example, the loads for each 
track may be 5000 pounds per linear foot and 50000 pounds, 
or 4000 pounds per linear foot and 40 000 pounds. 

Prob. 30. A city highway bridge with paved roadway and sidewalks 
has a span of 82 feet 6 inches. Its roadway is 39 feet in the clear and 


each of its two sidewalks has a clear width of 6 feet. Find the live load 
per linear foot for the bridge according to Cooprr’s specifications. 


Art. 31. Loapinc for GREATEST WEB STRESSES. 


When the live load crosses the bridge the stresses in the web 
members vary. Since the stress S in any such member equals 
Vsecé (Art. 21), it is necessary to find what loading makes the 
vertical shear V the largest possible. In any section cutting 
the truss the following theorem is true for the shears due to 
live load: 

The largest positive shear occurs when the live load 
extends from the section to the right support, and the 
largest negative shear occurs when the live, load extends 
from the section to the left support. 


To prove this let a single panel load P be placed at any panel 
point on the right of the sec- 
tion, in Fig. 31, producing the 
reaction & at the left support. 
As there is no load on the left 
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of the section, the shear V equals R and is positive. Since 
every panel load on the right causes a positive shear in the 
section, the greatest positive shear occurs when every panel 
point on the right of the section is loaded. Again, let a panel 
load P be placed at any panel point on the left of the section 
causing a reaction R at the left support, then the shear VY 
equals  —P, which is negative, as the one reaction is always 
less than the load. Since every panel load on the left causes 
a negative shear, the greatest negative shear occurs when 
every panel point on the left of the section is loaded. The 
theorem is therefore proved. 


For example, let the live panel load be 12.5 kips for the truss 
in Fig. 31. The largest positive shear in diagonal 4 is found by 
loading the six panel points on the right of the section, whence 


Ve=R= 12.55 + eo + fo t+ go t+ vo t+ fo) = +26.25 kips 


while the largest negative shear is obtained by loading the three 
panel points on the left of the section, giving 


V,= R — 3(12.5) = 12.5(45 + 854+: 75) — 37-5 = —7-5 kips 


The fractions in the parentheses represent the parts of the 
panel loads which the truss carries to the left support, the 
numerators corresponding to the panel points as numbered from 
right to left in Fig. 31. 

Instead of finding the negative shear from the left reaction 
it is more convenient to use the right reaction. The equation 
then becomes 


Vi= = 12.5(q5 ++ 7)= —7.5 kips 


In this equation the numerators of the fractions correspond to 
the panel points on the left of the section, numbered from left 
to right. The use of these numbers on the diagram aids in 
avoiding mistakes in writing out the equations for the different 
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web members. It will save labor to place the common denomi- 
nator 10 outside of the parenthesis. Thus for the shears in 
diagonal 5 the greatest positive and negative shears are 


V,= 2 (14+24+34+445)= 418.75 kips 


and V,=- 2 t24+344) 5-125 kips 


The results may be checked by comparing the sums of the 
positive and negative shears for each diagonal with the shears 
obtained when all the panel points are loaded, or as in the case 
of the dead load. 


The stresses in the diagonals 4 and 5 may next be computed. 
The panel length is 12 feet 2 inches, and the depth of the truss 
19 feet 9 inches, making secO = 1.174, and the stresses as fol- 
lows, due regard being paid to the sign of the shear and the 
direction of the member in each case: 


S,= +30.8 and —8.8 kips S;= —22.0 and 14.7 kips 
Ina gives manner the remaining stresses are found to be 
S,;=-66.1 ando S,=+52.9 and —1.5 kips 
S3;=—41.1 and +4.4 kips 


The live load tension in any sub-vertical is found by passing 
a circular section about its lower panel point, and equals the 
load at that point. This shows that the sub-vertical is not 
affected by the other panel loads and that it is therefore not 
essential to the stability of the truss, but merely serves to sup- 
port the floor beam at its foot and to transfer the panel load to 
the corresponding upper panel point. The effect of omitting 
the sub-verticals is to increase the weight of the floor system 
since the span of the stringers is doubled, while the number of 
floor beams is correspondingly reduced. 
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Prob. 31 @. Write the equations for the greatest positive and nega- 
tive shears in diagonals 1, 2 and 3 of the truss in Fig. 31. 


Prob. 31 4. Compute the web stresses due to live load in the Pratt 
truss of a through country bridge, carrying only ordinary traffic. The 
truss has 8 panels, a span of 125 feet, and depth of 22 feet. The clear 
width of roadway is 13 feet. There are no sidewalks. Use Cooper’s 
specifications. 


ArT. 32. TRuE Live Loap SHEars. 


In all the preceding examples, where a uniform live load per 
linear foot is used the largest live load shear at any section has 
been found by loading all the panel points on the right of the 
section with the live load, as in the first diagram of Fig. 32. 
Thus the first panel point on the right of the section has a full 
live load and the first one on the left has no live load. This 


Vida ds 
nei} i<-x- Ae ae 


LL, 


Fig. 32. 


assumption, however, is really an impossible one, for the live 
load is carried to the panel points by the stringers and floor 
beams, and if any of it advance a distance x upon the panel a 
portion is transferred to the point on the left. The point ~ on 
the right cannot receive a full panel load until the train has 
advanced to the point +1, but then the point z+ 1 receives 
a half panel load. The question now to be considered is: 
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What is the value of the distance x in order that the shear in 
the panel may be the largest possible? 


Let R be the left reaction and V the vertical shear in the 
section for the uniform loading shown in the diagram, and let 
7,., be that portion of the load wx which is carried by the 
stringers and floor beam to the panel point z+1. If m be the 
number of panels in the truss, g the length of a panel, and w 
the live load per linear unit, then 


ae. up+x ed oe 
R=wpt+e) Sree: Tati = WHE 
V=R-tya= Sai [2°p?2 + 2 npx —(m—1)2*] 


The value of x which makes Y a maximum is found according to 
the method of the differential calculus by equating the deriva- 
tive dV /dx to zero, and it is 
n 
m— 1 


2 3 


p 


which gives the position of the live load for the true largest 
shear in the (7+1)th panel from the right end of the truss. 
Each panel, therefore, has a different value of x for true live 
load shear. 


Substituting this value of x in the preceding equation and 
reducing, the value of the true shear is found to be 


n 


2G) 


wp 


from which formula the shear may be readily computed. 


For example, the true shears are computed for the truss in 
Fig. 31 and their values compared with those obtained in the 
preceding article by the usual method. The differences ex- 
pressed in kips are given in the following table: 
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Diaconats. VALUE OF 2. TRUE SHEAR, APPROX. SHEAR. DIFFERENCE. 
I 9 56.25 56.25 fo) 
2 8 44.44 45.00 —0.56 
3 7 34-03 35.00 —0.97 
4 6 25.00 26.25 —1.25 
5 5 17.36 18.75 —1.39 


It is seen that the method of using full panel loads gives 
larger shears than by the strict method explained above. The 
differences increase from zero at the ends to their largest value 
at the middle, and are exactly the same for the negative as for 
the positive shears. Inasmuch as the errors of the former 
method are comparatively small and are on the safe side, the 
strict method of a continuous and uniformly distributed live 
load is rarely employed in this country and will accordingly not 
be used in subsequent articles. 


It should be noticed that the value of « deduced in this article 
shows that the live load in the panel cut by the section is —th 
of the total live load on the truss; for the total live load is 
nwp + —~— wp, which equals oa wp, or m times the load on 
the panel. Attention is called to this for the purpose of later 
comparisons with other loadings. 


Prob. 32. Compute the true negative shears in the diagonals 1 to 5 
of Fig. 31, and compare their values with those obtained by the usual 
method. 


ArT. 33. LOADING FOR GREATEST CHORD STRESSES. 


The stresses in the chord members vary continually as the 
live load crosses the bridge. It is therefore necessary to ascer- 
tain what position of the live load gives the largest possible 
stress in any given member. This is stated in the following 
important theorem: 
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The largest stress in any chord member due to a uni- 
form live load occurs when the live load covers the entire 
bridge. 


To prove this let Fig. 33 be a truss whose span is 7 and depth 
d, and let a section be passed through an upper chord member 
as shown, its center of moments ¢ being at a distance & from 
the left support. Now let a live panel load be placed upon the 
right of the section, producing 
Sh R R ; } the reaction R at the left sup- 
RAN ARAN \ port. The stress in the chord 
Te seed! an ~ cut by the section is S= —Rk/d, 
sare which increases with R. But 
increases with the number of panel loads on the right of the 
section, hence S also increases with their number. Again, let a 
panel load be placed on the left of the section, producing the 
reaction &! at the right support. The chord stress due to this 
load is S=—R'(/—£)/d, and this also increases with FR’, or 
with the number of loads on the left of the section. Since both 
values of S have the same sign, every load whether on the right 
or left of the section increases this chord stress. The same 
equations but with the opposite sign may be obtained for the 
stress in any lower chord member; therefore the largest chord 
stress in any member occurs when every panel point is loaded, 
or when the live load covers the whole bridge. 


The chord stresses due to live load are hence computed in 
exactly the same manner as those due to dead load, the panel 
loads being placed at those panel points which support the 
floor. While the method of moments is applicable in all cases, 
it is more convenient to use the method of chord increments 
when the chords of the truss are horizontal. 


For example, let the chord stresses be found for the truss 
in Fig. 33 and which is the one for which the web stresses 
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due to live load were found in Art. 31. Here tan@ is 0.616, 
and the results expressed in kips are given in the following 
table: 


DIAGONALS. SHEARS. INCREMENTS. STRESSES. Corps. 


56.25, BA 052 <i) 434.7 8,9 
43-75 26.95 61.6 


31.25 19.25 80.9 
18.75 11.55 92.4 
6.25 3-85 96.3 


The stress in chord member 12 may be checked by moments, 
using the panel length # and the depth d. Since the reaction 
equals 4.5 panel loads, the equation of moments is 


+4.5X12.5X5fP—12.5(4+3+2+1)p—Spd=0 
whence 
Sig = 156.25 p/d = 156.25 X 0.616 = + 96.3 kips 


This equation shows that the sum of the shears in the pre- 
ceding table must be 156.25 kips. This form of the moment 
equation is more convenient than to use directly the numerical 
values of the lever arms of the reactions and loads, especially 
when they are so given that several decimal places must be used 
to express the inches in terms of feet. 


The student’s attention is particularly directed to the fact 
that the shears inserted in this table are not the greatest shears 
obtained in Art. 31, since those shears, with the exception of 
the first one, were not obtained for a load at every panel point 
of the truss. Moreover, chord increments derived from the 
greatest shears cannot be added together, since they represent 
loadings that are not simultaneous. 


Prob. 33. Compute the chord stresses due to live load for the truss 
in Prob. 31 3. 
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ArT. 34. THE WARREN TRUSS. 


The truss in Fig. 34@ is that of the central span of an over- 
head highway bridge crossing a four-track railroad, the span 
being 62 feet 7 inches long and the clear roadway 17 feet wide. 
The riveted pony trusses have five panels and their depth is” 
6 feet 8 inches. The specified live load is 100 pounds per 
square foot, making the panel load 10.7 kips per truss. The 

weight of the bridge is 850 pounds 


per linear foot and the panel load 

VIE EX: 5.35 kips per truss. Since less than 

ist pene & one-eighth of this weight is actually 
Fig. 34 2. 


concentrated at the upper panel points, 
the entire panel load will be assumed as applied at the lower 
panel points of the truss. The dead load stresses are given in 
the following table: 


D1IAGonats, STRESSES. SHEARS. INCREMENTs. STRESSES. 


—— Alef) 10.7 10.10 + 10.1 
+ 14.7 10.7 10.10 — 20.2 


— 7-4 5-35 5.05 + 25.3 
+74 5-35 5.05 — 30.3 
O oO fo) + 30.3 


For the greatest positive shear in cD the live panel loads are 
placed on the right of the section passing through cD and both 
chords (Art. 31), the value of the shear being (10.7/5)(1 + 2 + 3) 
= + 12.84 and the stress —17.7 kips. For the greatest nega- 
tive shear the panel load is placed on the left of the section, the 
shear being (10.7/5)(1) = — 2.14 and the stress + 2.9 kips. The 
corresponding shears in De are equal to those in cD, while 
the stresses are + 17.7 and — 2.9 kips. The live load stresses 
in the other diagonals are found in a similar manner and the 
results entered in the following table: 
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Dead load 
Live load on right 
Live load on left 


Maximum 
_ Minimum 


It will be observed that the diagonals e/ and /¢ in this truss 
must be designed so as to take both tension and compression, 
while the rest of the members are subject to only one kind of 
stress. As the span increases, the number of web members that 
must be designed for alternate stresses likewise increases. 


Since the dead panel loads are all applied at the same panel 
points as the live panel loads, and the method of loading is also 
the same, the live load stresses for the chord members may be 
obtained directly from those due to dead load by multiplying 
them by the ratio of the corresponding panel loads, which is 
equal to two in this case. Accordingly the maximum chord 
stresses are three times the values given in the first table of 
this article, while the minimum chord stresses are those due to 
dead load only. : 

Fig. 344 shows the skeleton diagram of a Warren truss with 
subdivided panels, which bears the same relation to the plain 


G 


DAN, 


AK 


Warren as the Baltimore does to the Pratt truss. The stresses 
in this type of truss are found by exactly the same methods as 
those described in Art. 26 for the Baltimore truss, and when the 


Fig. 34 4 
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number of panels is reduced to eight the forms of both types 
become identical. 


The live loading for the greatest stresses in the main diag- 
onals is practically the same as for the plain Warren truss, 
although each half of the long diagonals requires its own 
loading in accordance with the rule given in Art. 31. © For 
instance, the greatest positive shear in Ca’ occurs with live 
panel loads at d to m inclusive, while that in d’e is due to the 
loads from e to m inclusive. Similarly their greatest negative 
shears are due respectively to the live loads at 0 to ¢, and at 
6 to d@ inclusive. The greatest stresses in any sub-vertical and 
the adjacent sub-diagonal occur under the live panel load at the 
foot of the sub-vertical. The greatest stress in the long sus- 
pender Cc is due to the panel loads at 6,c and @. The greatest 
chord stresses occur under full live load. 


The longest Warren trusses with subdivided panels are those 
of the Ohio Falls bridge on the Pennsylvania Lines at Louisville, 
completed in 1870. The longer channel span is 3984 feet, 
center to center of end pins, as remeasured in 1900, while the 
other one is about 368 feet long. See Transactions American 
Society of Civil Engineers, Vol. 21, Plate XVIII, July, 1889. 
Although it is a through bridge, the sub-diagonals are all tension 
members except the one at each end, as indicated in Fig. 74. 
The form in Fig. 34 is frequently adopted for short span 
riveted bridges with solid floors for both railroad and highway 
traffic. Fig. 34¢ shows a through span of about 110 feet, but 
with an open floor. The through span of 136 feet 8 inches in 
the Louisiana Street viaduct in Buffalo, erected in 1903, is a 
good example of this truss in a highway bridge with solid 
floor. 


Prob. 34@. The pony Warren truss of a highway bridge crossing a 
canal has 6 panels, a span of 83 feet 3 inches, and a depth of 9 feet 
6 inches. The dead panel load per truss is 11.24 kips, and the live 
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panel load is 20.25 kips. Compute the maximum and minimum stresses 
in the web members. 


Prob. 344. The Warren truss of a through highway bridge has 
8 panels, each 12 feet 112 inches long and 15 feet g inches deep. The 
dead panel loads at the upper and lower panel points are 2.30 and 
6.14 kips respectively, while the live panel load is 22.7 kips. Compute 
the maximum and minimum stresses due to these loads. 


ArT. 35. THE Hower Truss WITH COUNTERS. 


A rectangular panel of any truss is said to be counterbraced 
when a diagonal is placed therein which crosses the main diag- 
onal for the purpose of taking the negative shear due to the 
combined live and dead loads. The “ main” diagonals are those 
which resist the dead load stresses when there is no live load 
on the bridge, and, as noticed in Art. 21, the shear due to dead 
load is always positive in the left half of a simple truss. The 
others are called “counter” diagonals or simply “counters.” 
In the Howe truss the main diagonals slope upward toward 
the middle of the span, in order to resist the positive shears. 


In the preceding article it was stated that some of the diagonals 
toward the middle of the Warren truss have to be designed to 
act both as struts and as ties. In the Howe truss a different 
construction is adopted, the diagonals being arranged so that 
they can take only compression. This is done by giving them 
merely a square bearing against angle blocks attached to the 
chords at the panel points. Another set of diagonal struts is 
therefore inserted in those panels where the shear may become 
negative under any loading which 
the truss is expected to sustain. 
Although not theoretically re- 
quired in the end panels it is cus- 
tomary to use counters throughout 
the truss in order to reduce its vibration under traffic. In 
Fig. 35@ the counters are indicated by broken lines. 
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Since the compression of one diagonal of a rectangular panel 
causes the panel points at the ends of the other diagonal to 
separate, it is clear that both diagonals cannot be stressed at the 
same instant under the action of the dead and live loads only. 


In order to determine the required number of counter struts 
and the range of stress in the web members caused by the live 
load, let the truss in Fig. 35 & be taken, having 13 panels, each 
I1 feet 1 inch long and 24 feet 34 inches deep. The bridge 
is a single-track through railroad bridge, its dead load being 
1850 pounds per linear 
foot. Let a live load of 
4000 pounds per linear 
foot be assumed. Taking 
one-third of the dead load 
at the upper panel points, 
the dead panel loads are 
3.40 and 6.84 kips and the live panel load 22.17 kips. The 
following table gives all the separate stresses expressed in 


Fig. 35 2 


kips that need to be computed: 


MULTIPLIER 
ee | Se | ee | ae? 
12 78 133.0 146.2 I — 67.5 
II 66 112.6 ABA T 2 + 58.0 
10 55 93-8 103.1 3 — 56.3 
9 45 76.7 84.4 4 + 47.8 
8 36 61.4 67.5 5 — 45.0 
7 28 47.8 52.5 6 + 37.6 
6 21 35-8 39-4 7 — 33.8 
5 15 25.6 28.1 8 + 27.3 
4 10 17.0 18.7 9 — 22.5 
3 6 10.2 I1.2 10 + 17.1 
2 3 5. 5-6 Il — 11.3 
I I a7 1.9 r2 + 6.8 
13 ce) 
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Each multiplier in the second column is the sum of the series 
of numerals from I up to and including the number in the same 
line of the first column, as explained in Art. 31. The signs are 
not entered in the fourth column, but some are determined below. 


Referring to Fig. 35 4, let it be required to find the maximum 
and minimum stresses in diagonal 7. Passing a vertical section 
through this diagonal, nine panel points will be loaded when 
the live load is placed on the right of the section and three 
panel points when the load is on the left. The corresponding 
live load stresses are given by the table as — 84.4 and + 11.2 
kips, remembering that the shear for the latter loading is nega- 
tive. The maximum stress is — 84.4 — 33.8 = — 118.2 kips, and 
the minimum + 11.2 — 33.8 = — 22.6 kips. In a similar manner 
the min. S, = + 18.7 — 22.5 = — 3.8 kips. Therefore no counter 
is required in either of these panels, nor to the left of them. 
In finding min. S,, the value of + 28.1 —11.3=+16.8 kips is 
obtained, but since the main diagonal cannot take tension the 
counter will act, and its maximum stress will therefore be 
S';;=—16.8 kips. The minimum stress in both main and 
counter strut is zero, for each one ceases to act when its com- 
pression is reduced to zero. Max. Sy,=max. S’),=—39.4 kips, 
and min. S,zg= min. S’,, =o. 

In finding the stresses in the verticals it is very important to 
notice that the sections must be so passed as not to cut any 
diagonal that may be called into action by the live load as placed. ~ 
For the vertical 6 the section must always be passed between 
the main diagonals 5 and 7, since no counters are required in 
these adjacent panels; accordingly, max. S,=+93.8+ 37.6= 
+ 131.4 kips, and min. S,=—5.1+37.6=+ 32.5 kips. But 
for the vertical 12 the conditions are different, as counters are 
needed on each side of it. It is possible to pass a section in 
three different ways: First, when the main struts 11 and 13 act 
as indicated in the diagram; second, when the counters 11! and 
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13’ act; and third, when the main 11 and the counterer3! act. 
The counter 11’ and main 13 cannot act simultaneously. For 
the maximum stress Sj, the live load must be placed on the 
right, and then the adjacent main struts act; hence the section 
is passed as in Fig. 35c, the number of loaded panels is seven, 
and max. S},=+47.8+6.8=+ 54.6 kips. If the load be next 
placed on the left of the same section, five panel points being 
loaded, both of the adjacent counters 11’ and 13’ are found to 


2) nT 
6 7 
Fig. 35 ¢ Fig. 35 @. 


act, showing that the section then needs to be placed between 
them as in Fig. 35 @. This changes the loading by adding another 
panel load, and since this load is on the right of counter 11’ it is 
necessary to see whether it still acts under the new loading. 
This is most conveniently done by finding merely the sign of the 
shear inthe panel. The live load shear in counter 13! is —35.8 
kips for six panel loads on the left, while for that in 11’ one 
panel load must be added, giving —35.8+22.2=—13.6 kips. 
The dead load shear is +(3.4+6.8)=+ 10.2 kips, and hence 
the total shear is negative, which maintains the counter in action. 
The stress in the vertical in Fig. 35 d may now be found, and is 
Sig = + 35.8 — 3.4= + 32.4 kips. The dead load stress in this 
case differs from that given in the table, since the section is not 
parallel to the main diagonals. Again, if the live load be moved 
toward the left, reducing the number of panel loads, counter 11’ 
will cease to act before counter 13’, then the section can be 
passed as in Fig. 35 e, giving S,,=+6.8 kips, which is the 
minimum stress. Min. Sjy~=+6.8 and min. Sg=— 10.2 + 27.3 
=+ 17.1 kips. 
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If, in the case of a vertical like 10, which has a counter only 
on its right, it should be found that the live load must cover the 
panel point directly below the vertical as well as all the others 
on the left in order to keep the counter acting, then the section 
passed like that in Fig. 35 e will give a tension equal to the sum 
of the live panel load and the lower dead panel load. In that 
case the minimum stress is obtained by passing the section as in 
Fig. 35 e and loading on the left of it. 


When a vertical is located exactly at the middle of a span, it 
must be remembered that the main diagonals adjacent to it are 
not parallel, and hence the section must be passed in a different 
manner. It becomes necessary therefore to investigate whether 
the maximum stress may not occur under full live load, and thus © 
be equal to the sum of the dead and live panel loads. 


The preceding investigation shows that the minimum stress is 
not caused by the greatest negative shear in those verticals which 
are adjacent to a counter brace. The stresses in the chords are 
the same as if there were no counters. The specification which 
is frequently made in regard to counterbracing so as to permit an 
occasional load of considerably greater magnitude to pass over 
the bridge in safety, is considered in the next article. 


Since the stresses in all the verticals of a Howe truss are ten- 
sion, these members are made of iron or steel while the rest of 
the members are made of wood. The angle blocks and a few 
other details are cast iron. 


Prob. 35 a. Find the maximum and minimum stresses in the verticals 
6, 8, 10 and 12 of Fig. 35 4, provided the truss be treated as a deck 
instead of a through truss. 


Prob. 35 4. Compute the web stresses in the Howe truss of a single- 
track deck railroad bridge, having ro panels, each 10 feet 43 inches long 
and 18 feet 10 inches deep. The upper and lower dead panel loads per 
truss are 4.7 and 2.3 kips, and the live panel load is 20.8 kips. Sec@ is 
1.142. 
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ArT. 36. THE PRatr TRUSS WITH COUNTERS. 


In the Pratt truss with counters the diagonals are usually 
constructed to take only tension, being made of comparatively 
thin bars which yield laterally under a slight compression. The 
main diagonals must therefore slope downward toward the mid- 
dle of the truss to resist the positive shear due to the dead load. 
As the counters take only tension, they are also called counter 
ties. This form of truss with its pin connections has been 
more extensively used in this country than any other and very 
probably more than all others combined. Before the decade 
1890-1900, counter ties were used in railroad bridge spans even 
less than 80 feet long and in highway bridge spans of less than 
60 feet; since 1900 counters have been little used for such short 
Spans. (See Art, 24.) 


To study the effect of counterbracing upon some of the web 
members of the Pratt truss, let Fig. 36 represent a double- 
track deck railroad bridge of 13 panels, the span being 231 feet 


Fig. 36. 


and + inch and the depth 24 feet. The depth of truss is con- 
siderably smaller than considerations of economy and stiffness 
ordinarily require, but it was chosen to accommodate the new 
structure to old masonry. The dead panel load per truss is 21.7 
at the upper and 12.7 kips at the lower panel points. The live 
load assumed is 5000 pounds per linear foot of track, giving a 
panel load of 88.85 kips. The shears and stresses due to the 
live and dead loads are given separately in the following table, 
expressed in kips: 
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No. oF MULTIPLIER 
LoaDED 
PANEL PoinTs. 


Live Loap STRESS IN WEB Deap Loap 
DIAGONAL. MEMBER. 


BKB NW BRO Ast CMO 


The vertical 0 over the support carries only a half panel load, 
and hence its maximum stress is 4 (88.85 + 21.7) = — 55.3 kips, 
and its minimum stress is — 10.9 kips. Its load is transmitted 
directly to the support and hence does not affect the truss. 
The suspender 2 supports only the lower dead panel load of 
12.7 kips. 

By the methods explained in the preceding article the follow- 
ing stresses are obtained : 


So Si S'n Sis 7 S'h3 Ss 


Maximum | + 391.8} + 280.9] +84.8 | + 178.6] — 398.1 | — 302.1) — 213.1 


Minimum + 0.6 ° Onn ° ~49-5| —21.7| —21.7 
| 


To insure the stability of bridges under increased live loads, 
the best specifications state that counters must be provided 
wherever required by a live load 100 percent greater than that 
otherwise specified. If in any bridge no provision be made for 
such an increase of live load it will not be safe to transport any 
materially heavier load over it, although every member in the 
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structure has ample strength for such an occasional load. At 
the time of the Columbian Exposition in Chicago it was found 
necessary to shore up a number of old bridge trusses for this 
reason, in order to transport an unusually heavy car loaded with 
a Krupp gun. See Engineering News, Vol. 29, page 368, April 
20, 1893. 

Increasing the live load 100 percent requires the insertion 
of counter tie 9’ in the above example. In fact, only a slight 
increase is necessary to reduce minimum S, to zero. The mini- 
mum stress in the adjacent vertical 8 becomes the same as for 
10 and 12, or — 21.7 kips, since with three panel points loaded 
on the left the diagonals 7 and 9’ are acting. 

Sometimes the diagonals in the counterbraced panels are 
made of shapes so as to resist both tension and compression 
(see Fig. 18 a2), but for the approximate determination of stresses 
they are still regarded as tensile members except in the middle 
panel, where each member is assumed to take the entire shear, 
either in tension or compression. In riveted bridges the counters 
are generally omitted except in the middle panel of trusses hav- 
ing an odd number of panels, where two diagonals are inserted 
for the sake of symmetry. 

Prob. 36 a. With the aid of the table in this article find how many 
panel points from the left end of the span must be loaded until the 
counter 11! ceases to act. 

Prob. 36 4. Compute the maximum and minimum stresses in the 
verticals 6, 8, 10 and 12 of Fig. 36, provided the truss be treated as a 
through instead of a deck truss. ; 


ArT. 37. THE BALTIMORE TRUSS. 


Like the Pratt truss from which it was derived the Baltimore 
truss is usually built with counter ties except for the short spans 
where the trusses are riveted. Fig. 29 ¢ shows a through truss 
in which the short diagonal struts are continued throughout the 
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span. Sometimes, however, the short as well as the long diag- 
onals are made tension members in the counterbraced panels, 
so that the truss forms a combination of the two types shown in 
Fig. 26 a, one type in the middle and the other at the ends. 


For an example showing the effect of counterbracing upon 
its web stresses let the truss in Fig.37a@ be taken. It is a deck 
truss of 12 panels, each 24 feet 11 inches long and 50 feet deep. 


0 / 2 3 4 5 Center 
12 i 10 9: 8 ie 6 
A B Cc D E fa G H 
Gib C d if g b 
Fig. 37 2. 


The upper and lower dead panel loads are 22.4 and 11.2 kips 
respectively, while the live panel load is 61.4 kips. Sec is 1.412. 
The dead load web stresses are given in Fig.37. The follow- 
ing table is prepared like those in the two preceding articles: 


No. of loaded panel. points II 10 9 8 
Multiplier for 61.4/12 66 55 45 36 


Live load shear Rare || PRawiAk || Beers || nevi 
Shear x secO 476.8 |, 307-3 } 328k [200.1 


| No. loaded pan. points 6 5 4 3 


| Multiplier for 61.4/12 21 15 10 6° 3 
| Live load shear 107.5 ASRS) || Sie 30.7 15.4 
| Shear x secO 151.7 | TOS. 4.5! 92-2 aoes OG 


The greatest live load stress in the short diagonal @'Z is 
4 (61.4) secO = + 43.5 kips; the maximum stress is 43.5 + 23.7 
= + 67.2 kips; and the minimum equals the dead load stress, 
+ 23.7 kips. For the greatest stress in d'e the live load covers 
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eight panel points on the right of the section. As there is no 
live load stress in the short diagonal d’Z, the stress in a'e is 
+ 260.1 kips. For three live panel loads on the left of the section 
the live load stress is zero, on account of the influence of the 
short diagonal; but for two loads only the stress is — 21.7 kips. 


The minimum stress in d’e is therefore — 21.7 + 142.3 = +120.6 
kips. The minimum stress in /’g, however, is zero because 
the compression due to five live panel loads on the left of the 
section is greater than the dead load tension, and consequently 
the counter tie f/’e is needed. 


To find the greatest stress in f’e four panel points are loaded 
on the left, giving a live load stress of + 72.2 kips. When 
there is no live load on the truss there is no dead load stress 
in this counter as the main tie /’g is acting, but when the 
counter is called into action by the live load, /'g ceases to act, 
and then /'e receives also a stress due 224 «224 224 
to dead load. Referring to Fig. 37¢, 
passing a vertical section cutting /"e, 
and placing equal to zero the sum of 
the vertical components for the part 
of the truss on the left of the section, 
there is obtained the general equation 


2M 
pork! pK 6 112 We II. 
secd, sects 4. Fig. 37 ¢. 
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in which Ef’ and /’e represent the stresses in these mem- 
bers. As the center of the span is at G, the vertical shear 
V=1h(22.4+11.2)=+ 50.4kips. The dead load stress in Ef 
is now + 23.7 instead of + 71.1 kips as in Fig. 37 4, its vertical 
component being one-half the load carried to /’ by the sub-ver- 
ticals. Substituting these values, 


+50.4—4(22.4+ 11.2)+/'e/sec0 =o 


whence f/e=— 47.4 kips. Accordingly, the maximum stress 
in f'e is +72.2—47.4=+ 24.8 kips, and if the live load be 
doubled it becomes + 97.0 kips. 


In finding the greatest live load stress in /’G it is necessary 
to determine whether the counter /’e acts or not. Assuming 
that it does, the live load covers five panel points on the left 
of the section. According to the table the shear in the right 
panel of Fig. 37¢ is — 76.8, and hence in the left panel it is 
— 76.8+61.4=—15.4. Substituting this value in the general 
equation above, and remembering that there is a live panel 
load at F, the live load stress is found to be +65.2 kips. 
The maximum stress is +65.2—47.4=+ 17.8 kips, and 
hence the counter f’e will act. As the panel point G is at 
the center of the span, the dead load stress in /’G of Fig. 37¢ 
is $(22.44+ 11.2) 1.412=+ 23.7 kips, the maximum stress is 
+ 108.4 + 23.7=+ 132.1 kips, and the minimum stress is that 
due to dead load only. 


The maximum stress in Ee is — 184.2 — 89.6 = — 273.8 kips, 
eight panel points being loaded on the right of the section. For 
the live panel loads 1, 2, and 3 the stress in Ee is zero, but for 
the loads 1 and 2 only the stress is + 15.4 kips. The minimum 
stress is therefore +15.4—89.6=— 74.2 kips. When the 
counter f’e acts the section through Ze must be cut around the 
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panel point &. With the live panel loads 1 to 5 on the truss 
the vertical component of the combined dead and live load 
stress in d@’£ as well as in Zf' is 4(61.4+22.4+11.2)=47.5 . 
kips. The total stress in Fe is — 47.5 —(61.4+ 22.4)—47.5= 
— 178.8 kips, which is less than the maximum value given 
above. 


For Gg, however, this method of passing the section gives the 
maximum stress, since the main diagonals on each side of it act 
for every loading that includes the panel points F, G and H. 
The stress is — 47.5 —(61.4 + 22.4) — 47.5 =—178.8 kips. The 
minimum stress occurs when the panel points 7, G and #7 are 
unloaded and the live load covers all the rest. The main diago- 
nals f'g and gh! do not act in this case, and the stress is + 11.2 
kips. These facts indicate the effect of a vertical being at 
the middle of the span. 


The chord stresses due to the live load are computed in the 
same manner as for the dead load, every panel point on the 
upper chord being loaded. 


Prob. 37 a. Compute the greatest stress in Gg of Fig. 37 a, due to 
both dead and live loads, provided the counter tie /e be acting. 

Prob. 37 4. Find the live load stresses in ad', b'C, Ca' and Z/"' of 
Fig. 37 a. 

Prob. 37¢. The Baltimore trusses of a double-deck bridge have the 
same form and number of panels as indicated in the upper diagram of 
Fig. 26 a, but with the sub-verticals extended to give intermediate sup- 
port to the upper chords. Their span is 380 feet, and their depth 50 
feet. The highway floor is supported at points about midway between 
the upper and lower panel points, while the lower panel points support 
the railroad floor. The dead panel load per truss is 57 kips, of which 
20, 6 and 31 kips are applied at the upper, intermediate and lower 
panel points respectively. The live panel load for the highway is 9.5 
kips per truss and that for the railroad is 54.34 kips. Compute the 
dead and live load stresses in the members of the sixth and seventh 
panels of the truss, 
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ArT. 38. Excess Pane Loans. 


Occasionally it is specified that the live load shall consist of a 
uniformly distributed load, together with a concentrated load so 
placed as to produce the greatest effect in every case. The 
excess load may be regarded as representing approximately the 
difference in weight between a locomotive and that of the uni- 
form load for the same length. It is sometimes assumed as 
equal to the uniform load over a distance of ten feet. 


To compute the maximum stresses in a truss under such loads 
it is preferable to find the largest stresses due to the concen- 
trated load alone, and to add them to the stresses previously 
computed for the dead and train panel loads according to the 
methods given in the preceding articles. It is therefore neces- 
sary to inquire where the concentrated load P should be placed 
to produce the largest shear and moment at any section. 


The largest positive shear at any section caused by a single 
load P will be caused when that load is on the right of the sec- 
tion and as near to it as possible; for the nearer the load is to 
the section, the greater the left reaction R, and hence also the 
shear VY, which equals &. Similarly, for the greatest negative 
shear P should be placed on the left of the section and as near 
‘to it as possible, for the negative shear equals the right reaction 
k'. The excess load P should then be placed at the panel point 
nearest to the section and on the same side as the train panel 
loads to give the largest stresses in the web members. 


The largest bending moment, and hence the largest stress for 
any chord member, will be caused by P when placed at the 
center of moments. For if P be on the right of that center of 
moments, the chord stress is Rk/d, where # is the lever arm of 
the left reaction A, and d is the lever arm of the chord stress; 
but & will be the greatest when the load is at the section 
‘through the center of moments (Art. 33). In case the section 
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through the center of moments passes between two panel points 
which support the floor of the bridge, then P should be placed 
on the nearest panel point toward the middle of the span. 


For example, let the live load for the truss in Art. 36 also 
include one excess load of 50 kips. For the panel containing 
diagonal 9 the greatest positive shear is 8 x 50/13 = 30.8 kips, 
and the greatest negative shear 4 x 50/13 = 15.4 kips, the cor- 
responding stresses being S,)=+ 38.3 and S,=— 19.1 kips. 
Combining these with the other stresses found in Art. 36, the 
maximum stress is Sy=+ 85.6+ 306.2 + 38.3 =+ 430.1 kips. 
The addition of the excess load brings the counter into action, 
and its maximum stress is S’,= — 85.6+85.0+ 19.1 =+18.5 
kips, and when the live load is increased 100 percent, S’,= 
+ 122.6. Under the increased live load a counter would also be 
required in the next panel, its maximum stress being — 128.4+ 
2(51.0+ 14.4) =+ 2.4 kips. 


For the stress in the chord member directly below diagonal 9, 
the center of moments is at the left or upper end of the diagonal 
named, The shear in each of the four diagonals on the left of 
the chord member is (9/13)50, and each chord increment is 
(9/13)50 tan@, while the chord stress is the sum of the four 
equal increments or 102.5 kips, tan@ being 0.7405. This stress 
when added to those for the full dead and train panel loads 
gives the maximum stress. 


In the case of the middle panel of the upper chord when the 
excess load is placed at the panel point on the left of the center, 
the counter 13’ comes into action, since there is no shear in 
the middle panel due to the train and dead loads; accordingly, the 
center of moments is directly below the excess load, and the 
rule governing its position is satisfied. But for the lower chord 
member of the middle panel the center of moments is one panel 
farther to the right for the same position of the excess load, and 
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when the load is changed to that point, the center of moments 
moves one panel to the left. This is then as close to the center 
of moments as the excess load can be brought, and either 
position gives the same result. 


When two excess loads one or more panel lengths apart are 
specified, which is but rarely done, their position may be deter- 
mined by the same method as for axle loads which is explained 
in Arts. 43 and 45. Various methods of determining the values 
of the excess loads for railroad bridges are given in Art. 48. 


Prob. 38. Determine the number of additional counters required in 
the truss used as an example in Art. 35, provided that one excess load 
of 40 000 pounds be added to the live load specified for the bridge. 
Compute their maximum stresses. 


Art. 39. AxLe Loaps ror Hicuway BripcEs. 


For highway bridges carrying electric railways the Specifica- 
tions adopted by the Massachusetts Railroad Commission give 
two sets of axle loads: One for a double-truck car weighing 30 
tons when loaded, with a total wheel base of 17 feet and a wheel 
base for each truck of 4 feet; and the other for a double-truck 
car weighing 4o tons when loaded, the corresponding wheel 
bases being 25 and 5 feet. It is assumed that the load is 
equally distributed on each of the axles of the car. See also 
Art. 30. 


The Specifications of the Osborn Engineering Company give 
four sets of axle loads for electric railways: First, two four- 
wheeled motor cars on each truck, weighing 30000 pounds 
each. The two axles of each car are 7 feet apart, and the 
nearer axles of the two cars are 20 feet apart. Second, a train 
of eight-wheeled electric motor cars weighing 50000 pounds 
each. The spaces between the four axles of each car are 6, 16 
and 6 feet respectively, and that between the nearest axles of 
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two adjacent cars is 12 feet. Third, a train of eight-wheeled 
electric motor cars weighing 80 000 pounds each, the axles being 
spaced as in the preceding case. Fourth, a train of coal cars 
of 60000 pounds capacity, making the loaded weight for each 
car 92000 pounds. The four axles of each car are spaced 5, 
19 and 5 feet respectively, while the nearest axles of two adja- 
cent cars are 8 feet apart. 


The axle loads mentioned in Cooper’s Specifications as well 
as those of the American Bridge Company are not intended for 
the trusses, but only for the floor system and its supports. 
These supports, however, include the sub-verticals or suspenders 
of the trusses. One has a load of 24 tons on two axles Io feet 
apart, and the other 18 tons on two axles 10 feet apart, the for- 
mer being required for bridges of classes A, B and E,, and the 
latter for classes C and E,, as described in Art. 30. 


The first class of WApDDELL’s loading for each electric car 
track is a load of 24.000 pounds on two axles 7 feet apart. In 
the second and third classes the loads are 32000 and 40000 
pounds respectively on the same number and spacing of axles. 
In the fourth class a motor car weighing when loaded 60000 
pounds is followed by a trailer weighing 40000 pounds; each 
car has four axles spaced 5, 20 and § feet respectively, while 
‘the nearest axles of the motor car and trailer are 10 feet apart. 


WADDELL also gives three sets of concentrated loads for his 
classes A, B and C of highway bridges, and which are sup- 
posed to occupy a whole panel length of the main roadway 
exclusive of the street car tracks. Like the axle loads specified 
by Cooper they are intended only for the sub-verticals of the 
trusses besides the floor system. The first is a steam road 
roller with 12000 and 18000 pounds on the two axles, 11 feet 
apart. The front roller is 4 feet wide, and each of the two rear 
wheels is 20 inches wide, their central planes being 5 feet apart. 
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The second is a concentrated load of 16000 pounds equally 
divided between two pairs of wheels 6 feet apart. The third is 
a load of 10000 pounds distributed in the same manner as the 
second one. 


Similar loads are given in other Specifications, including road 
rollers, traction engines, and heavily loaded wagons. The 
heaviest steam road roller specified has loads of 15 000 and 
20000 pounds on the two axles, the spacing being the same as 
that given above. The uniform loads on the roadway and side- 
walks are given in Art. 30, while some axle loads for bridges 
intended for electric railways exclusively are given in the next 
article. 

Prob. 39. Prepare diagrams similar to Fig. 4o@ for the axle loads 


given above, laying off all distances to the same scale and placing the 
diagrams below each other on the same sheet for convenient comparison. 


Art. 40. AxLE LOADS FOR RAILROAD BRIDGES. 


As indicated in Art. 30, it is customary for the bridge engineer 
of the railroad company to specify two typical consolidation 
locomotives, with given axle loads and spacing, followed by a 
uniform train load. While most of the loadings in use differ 
from one another in the spacing and relative magnitude of the 
axle loads as well as the uniform load, commendable progress 
has been made toward the adoption of a simple standard system: 
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Cooper’s standard train loading, class E50, is shown in Fig. 
40a. The spacing is the same for all classes, and the loads on 
the axles, expressed in pounds, are arranged so that the corre- 
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sponding loads of any two classes have the same ratio as their 
class numbers. For example, the loads of class E 40 are four- 
fifths of those of class E50. Any stresses, moments, or shears. 
due to these loadings are therefore also proportional to their 
class numbers. Alternative loads on two axles six feet apart 
are given to represent the heavier drivers of passenger loco- 
motives, and are to be used when they cause greater stresses 
than the loads on the driver axles of the typical consolidation 
locomotive. This will occur in beam bridges of very short span 
and in the floor system and sub-verticals of truss bridges whose 
panels are unusually short. The alternative loads are 50000 
pounds on each of the two axles for class E4o or less, and 
60 000 pounds each for all classes above E 40. 


This simplified system of standard loadings is adopted in the 
Specifications of the Osborn Engineering Company, the Ameri- 
can Bridge Company, and by a number of railroad companies. 
For remarks on the progress of this movement, see an editorial 
on Standard Loadings for Railroad Bridges, Railroad Gazette, 
Vol. 34, page 366, May 16, 1902. 


WADDELL’Ss standard, class Q, is shown in Fig. 408. ‘The 
other classes are designated as R, S, T, etc., the spacing re- 
maining the same. The axle loads for each class are derived 


oH 
i 8! 4800 lbs. 
1 wt perlin ft. 


from those of the preceding class by subtracting the constant 
difference of 1000 pounds for the pilot axle and each tender 
axle, 3000 pounds for each driving axle, and 200 pounds for the 
uniform load per linear foot. The alternative loads for class Q 
are 58000 pounds each on two axles only, seven feet apart, and 
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2000 pounds are subtracted from each load for each succeeding 
class. 

Tables comparing the weights of recent heavy passenger and 
freight locomotives are given in the appendix to COopER’s 
Specifications, in the Railroad Gazette, Vol. 35, page 428, 
June 19, 1903, and in Engineering News, Vol. 51, page 605, 
June 30, 1904. 

Valuable information and discussions relating to actual and 
proposed specified axle loadings for railroad bridges are given 
in the following articles: 


Comparison of Modern Engine Loading with Standard Speci- 
fications for Spans from 10 to 200 Feet. By C. D. Purpon. 
With discussions. Transactions American Society of Civil 
Engineers, Vol. 29, page 426, August, 1893; with discussion in 
Vol. 30, page 515, December, 1893. 


Train Loadings for Bridges. By THEopoRE Cooper. With 
discussions. Transactions American Society of Civil Engineers, 
Vol. 31, page 174, February, 1894. 


Specified Loadings for Railroad Bridges. By Warp Batp- 
WIN. Railroad Gazette, Vol. 34, page 317, May 2, 1902. 


Loadings for Railroad Bridges. An informal discussion. 
Transactions American Society of Civil Engineers, Vol. 51, page 
105, December, 1903. 


Axle loads were first specified in this country in 1875 by the 
Cincinnati Southern Railway Company. 


Bridges intended exclusively for electric railways located on 
private rights of way require a loading for their design corre- 
sponding more closely to that for railroad bridges than for high- 
way bridges. The Specifications of the Osborn Engineering 
Company give four classes of loads ranging from a train of 
loaded coal cars weighing 74 tons each, to a train of 4o-ton 
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motor cars (Art. 39). In Davis’s Specifications three classes of 
loads are given with practically the same limits. 

Prob. 40. Refer to the loading of the Cincinnati Southern Railway 
given in Trans. Am. Soc. C. E., Vol. 21, page 24, Fig. 1, and compare 
it with Cooper’s E50, computing the percentage of increase in the 
weight of the locomotives and of the uniform train load respectively. 


ArT. 41. Moment DiaGrRam For Loapina. 


In order to materially lessen the numerical labor of the com- 
putation of stresses due to locomotive and train loading, a 
diagram is first prepared in which the distances are laid off 
to scale and on which are marked a number of distances, loads 
and moments which being once computed may be used subse- 
quently in finding moments and shears for any number of 
trusses with different spans and panel lengths. Many different 
arrangements of these data on diagrams have been devised by 
experienced bridge computers, one of the simplest for the use of 
the student being shown in Fig. 41 a. 


An examination of the diagram shows that it gives the axle 
loads together with their numbers and spacing; the distance 
from each axle or wheel to the first one; the sum of each load 
and all the preceding loads, and the moment of all preceding 
loads with reference to the axis of each wheel. As the great 
majority of railroad bridges are for a single track only, the loads, 
and hence also the moments, are given for one rail of the track 
so that the moments, shears and stresses obtained with the 
diagram are for one truss of the bridge. Thus, the distance 
from wheel number 10, or the pilot wheel of the second locomo- 
tive to wheel 1, is 56 feet, the sum of the loads 1 to 10 inclusive 
is 190 kips, and the moment of all the preceding loads about 
wheel 10 as a center is 5790 kip-feet. 

Each moment is readily derived from the preceding one by 
computing the moment increment. Thus, for the moment about 
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Loads for one rail only 


jeccoem 


520 kips |75 feet 49330 Sovak 
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wheel 11 the lever arm of each load from 1 to 10 inclusive is 
increased 8 feet, hence the increment is 190 x 8 = 1520 kip-feet, 
which added to 5790 gives 7310 kip-feet. For any point distant 
«x beyond the head of the train the general expression for the 
moment of all the preceding loads is 


Pg+Pae+iwe 
in which P is the resultant of all the concentrated loads, ¢ its 
distance from the head of the train, and w the weight of the 
train per linear unit. The value of Pg is given on the ordinate 
at the head of the train as 20455 kip-feet, while P is given on 


the last horizontal line as 355 kips. Since the uniform load is 
2.5 kips per linear foot, the above expression becomes 


20455 + 3554+ 1.25 27 


The moments inserted at intervals of 5 feet under the train load 
are primarily intended to be used as a check on the computa- 
tions of moments about the right support, but may be used 
directly when the distance from wheel 1 is a multiple of 5. 


This diagram is used in connection with a skeleton diagram 
of the truss drawn to the same scale, and by sliding the upper 
edge of the moment diagram along that chord of the truss which 


supports the floor, the loads may be brought into any desired 
position for the computation of reactions, bending moments and 
vertical shears. 

To illustrate its use let the truss in Fig. 41 4 be taken, its span 
being 175 feet. The distances marked at the panel points are 
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their distances from the right support. The lower chord of 
the truss diagram, drawn to the same scale as the moment 
diagram, is put directly above it in Fig. 41 a, wheel 11 being 
placed at panel point @. For this position the length of the 
train on the bridge is 


_#=100+64—109=55 feet 


where 100, 64 and Icg are respectively the distances from % to 
ad on the truss, and from wheel 11 to wheel I, and wheel I to 
head of train on the moment diagram. The moment of all the 
loads about the right support is 


20455 +355 X 5541.25 x 55°= 43 761 kip-feet 


The left reaction is R=43761/175=250.00 kips and the 
bending moment at d@ is 


Mos 250.06 X75 —7310=11 445 kip-feet 


the moment of the panel loads on the left of d being taken 
directly from the diagram. This moment of the panel loads 
equals the moment of the axle loads themselves, since in this 
case no panel point to which any of the loads are carried by the 
floor system is on the right of the center of moments. 


When the panels are all equal it saves labor to derive the 
bending moment directly from the moment at the right support. 
Since the lever arms of R about @ and % are 3 and 7 panel 
lengths respectively, 


My=# X 43 761 — 7310=11 445 kip-feet 
The bending moment at panel point ¢ is 
M, = + X 43 761 —(13 520+ 306,25 x 1)=11 180 kip-feet 


the product (306.25 x 1) being the increment of the moments of 
wheels 1 to 15 about e which is 1 foot on the right of wheel 15. 
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Since JZ, is greater than J/,, the vertical shear in the panel de is 
negative, and as there 1s no dead load shear in this middle panel, 
the counter dE (Fig. 41 6) will act; hence 7, divided by the 
depth of the truss gives the live load stress in DE. 


If the value of the shear in this panel be desired, it may be 
found as follows: The moment of wheels I to 15 about e is 
13 520+ 300.25 X I = 13 826, and that of wheels I to 11 about e 
is 7310+ 215 X 25 = 12685, giving a difference of 1141 kip- 
feet as the moment of the loads in the panel, and the stringer 
reaction 7= 1141/25 = 45.65 kips. The shear, therefore, is 


V=R—-(Py+ 0 + 2P31)—7a= 250.06 — 215 —45 65 = — 10.6 kips 


The shear in the first panel is R — 7 = 250.05 — 14.0 = 236.1 
kips or preferably (43 761 — 7 x 350)/175 = 236.1 kips, in which 
350 kip-feet is the moment of wheels I to 3 about 4. The 
above operations show how to find the stresses for any given 
position which make the moments and shears the greatest 
possible. 


The student should redraw the moment diagram and Fig. 41 3 
to a scale of 20 feet to an inch on separate sheets and use them 
in the solution of the following problems as well as in the study 
of several succeeding articles. 


Other forms of moment diagrams are described and illustrated 
in Engineering News, Vol. 52, page 10, July 7, 1904; Vol. 51, 
page 450, May 12, 1904; Vol. 37, page 157, March 11, 1897; 
Vol. 27, page 528, May 26, 1892; and Vol. 109, page 284, 
April 14, 1888. 


Prob. 41 a. Compute the moments and shears for the same members 
as in the preceding example but with wheel 13 at panel point e. 
- Prob. 41 6. Find the second differences between the moments under 
the uniform load in Fig. 41 @ and deduce an expression for their value 
for any given interval and loading. 
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Art. 42. GREATEST FLOOR-BEAM LOADS. 


Since the axle loads are transferred by the track to the string: 
ers, and from the stringers to the floor beams, the load on any 
floor beam is the sum of the reactions of the ends of the adjoin- 
ing stringers. In Fig. 42 the load supported by the floor beam 4 
equals the sum of the right reaction of the stringers a2é and the 
left reaction of the stringers dc, and an expression is to be found 
for the greatest value of this sum for any given series of con- 
centrated or axle loads. Either two or four stringers may sup- 
port each track, but their number does not affect the result so 
far as the floor beam is concerned. 


Let P be the sum of all the loads on the two equal spans or 
panels ad and éc, whose length is f, and g the distance of its 
center of gravity from c; while P’is the sum of the loads on the 
span ad, and g! the distance of its center of gravity from &: 
For the sake of simplicity, these loads will be regarded as rest- — 


ing directly upon the stringers, the result being sufficiently 
accurate for all practical purposes. Let R, be the sum of the 
stringer reactions at a, due to these loads, and R, the sum of 
the adjoining stringer reactions at 0, or the floor-beam load. 
Since the sum of the moments of both loads and reactions about 


6 equals zero, R,b— Pig! =o, or Ryo = Ply 


Similarly, taking moments about c, 
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After substituting the value of R,f and reducing, 
Cie 2 tg!) /p 


If the loads be moved a distance dr to the left, both g and g’ 
will receive an increment dr, and R, an increment 


aR, =(Pdx —2 P'dx)/p 
whence placing the derivative equal to zero gives 
beet at 


which signifies that when the live load in both panels is double 
that in the panel ad, the resulting value of A, is a maximum. 
This is the same condition as for finding the maximum bending 
moment at the middle of a girder or truss whose span is ac, as 
shown in Art. 45. 


The expression for the value of A, can be put into a more 
convenient shape for use with the tabulation diagram described 
in the preceding article. Let 17, be the moment of the loads 
in both panels about c, and JZ, the moment of the loads in the 
panel ad about 4, then | 


5=(7,-2M,)/p 


Since the live load stress in any sub-vertical or suspender oi 
a truss equals the panel load, its value can be found directly 
from the floor-beam load. In applying the criterion for loading, 
P=2F"', one of the heaviest loads should be placed at 4, and 
as large a load brought on the two panels from @ to ¢ as 
possible. 


In the case of bridges, where the two panels /, and fy are not 
equal, the value of &,, deduced in a similar manner, is 


p, (A +rMy 
re 
Bee. 
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while the criterion for loading is expressed by the formula 
jo Pi P 
Pils 
in which J, is the panel length ad, and p, the panel length dc. 


For example, let it be required to find the position of the 
loads and the greatest floor-beam load in the truss of Fig. 41 4, 
whose panel length is 25 feet. Placing wheel 4 at 4, the load 
F' in the panel ad varies from 62.5 to 87.5 kips, and 2 P' from 
125 to 175 kips. The total load P on both panels varies from 
145 to 161.25, since it happens that wheel 8 comes atc. This 
shows that the condition P = 2’ is satisfied. For wheel 5 at 
6, 2 P' varies from 175 to 225, while P varies from 161.25 to 
177.5, thus also satisfying the criterion. For the first position 
the floor-beam load is 


Ry =(3563.75 — 2 X 600)/25 = 94.6 kips 
and for the second position it is 


Ry =(4370— 2 X 1037.5)/25 = 91.8 kips 
An inspection of the two positions indicates that the first one 
should give the greater value, since the heavy drivers are closer 
to the floor beam at 0. 
Prob. 42. Compute the stresses due to Cooprr’s E 50 loading (see 


Fig. 41 a) in the sub-verticals of a double-track deck Warren truss with 
sub-verticals, whose panels are 13 feet 4 inches long. 


ART. 43. SHEARS FROM AXLE LOoADs. 


In Art. 32 it was shown that for a uniformly distributed load 
the greatest shear occurs when the head of the load extends 
some distance into the panel cut by the section. By analogy 
the same general result will hold for a loading which is not 
uniform, although the distance which it extends into the panel 
will depend upon the nature of its distribution. 
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It will now be proved that the largest possible shear in any 
section occurs when the load on the panel is —th of the live 


load on the bridge, # being the number of panels in the span 
of the bridge. The demonstration applies to a truss with only 
a single system of webbing. 


Let Fig. 43 @ represent a consolidation locomotive with ten- 
der and train on a bridge, the train load being regarded as 
uniformly distributed. Let P!’ be the load on the panel cut by 
the section, g’’ the distance of its center of gravity from the 
right end of the panel, P the weight of the locomotive, g the 


distance of its center of gravity from the head of the train, 
whose weight is w per linear unit. The total live load on the 
bridge is W=P+ wer. Let p be the panel length and m the 
number of panels, then the left reaction is 


I 
R= ee Pi+iwer’) 


A part of the load P" is carried to the panel point # + 1 on the 
left of the section by the stringers and floor beam, and equals 


the stringer reaction 
g Pa P''g!"/p 
whence the vertical shear in the section is 


V=R-ty= ape + Px +h wx? — mP"g") 
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If the entire load advance the distance dr, both the distances 
g!' and x receive the same increment dv, and the shear V 
receives the increment 


dV = Sa + we —mP"\de 


and by equating this to zero the value of x is found which 
renders VY a maximum, providing that P” thereby remains on 
the panel and that no other loads come upon it. Instead of 
finding x, however, we may equate the derivative to zero and 
find the relation between the loads, or P+ wr—mP"=0, 


whence fey Ly 


which gives the important rule: 
The shear in any panel of a bridge is the largest when 


the load on the panel is “th of the total live load on 
i m 
the bridge. 


This is the same result as that found for a uniform live load 
in Art. 32. Especial attention is called to the fact that this 
general rule is also satisfied by the method of loading given in 
Art. 31 for full panel loads. | 


In order to satisfy this criterion, one of the axle loads must 
always be placed at the right end of the panel, so that a part 
of it, together with the preceding loads on the panel, may be 


I : ; 
exactly equal to mth of the total live load. It is not necessary, 


however, to determine just what part of this load is needed to 
satisfy the rule, as it is sufficient to find that the sum of the 
other loads on the panel is less than, while the sum including 
the load at the panel point is greater than, the required amount. 


With the panel lengths usually adopted comparatively few 
loads can be placed on a panel, and since the same locomotive 
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and train load may be used to find the shears in different trusses, 
it is more convenient to transpose the formula so as to read 


W=mP" 


In this case the exact load does not need to be computed; for 
example, if the third axle be at the panel point, as in Fig. 43 a, 
it is‘only necessary to determine whether the total load W lies 
between the wide limits of m(P,+/,) and m(P,+ P,+ Ps), 
in which P,, P, and P; represent the loads on the axles 1, 2 
and 3 respectively. 


Fig. 43 4. 


Referring to Fig. 43a, it should be remembered that the 
section is passed so as to cut the members of the truss while 
the loads are resting upon the stringers, and that consequently 
it is immaterial whether all the loads appear to be on the right 
of the section as in the diagram or not. This is shown more 
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clearly in Fig. 43 4, which has the front driver of a passenger 
locomotive just a little to the right of the floor beam. 


Let it be required to find the positions of the loading for the 
greatest positive shears in all the panels of the truss in Fig. 43 ¢. 
To facilitate the work the following table is prepared, m being 
equal to 7: 


WHEEL AT RicuT END oF Vv p" CoRRESPONDING VALUE 
PANEL. cae EE CEN oF mP", 


No. o to 12.5 kips o to 87.5 kips 


No. 12.5 to 37.5 kips 87.5 to 262.5 kips 
37-5 to 62.5 kips 262.5 to 437.5 kips 
62.5 to 87.5 kips 437-5 to 612.5 kips 


The limiting values of P" in the table are respectively the 
exact loads on the panel when the given wheel is placed just on 
the right of, or on the left of, the panel point. Thus, when 
wheel 4 is just on the right of 4, the load on ad is 62.5 kips, 


Fig. 43 ¢. 


and when it is just on the left of 2 the load is 87.5 kips, hence 
when it is at 4 the load on the panel, may be regarded as having 
any value whatever between these limits. When wheel 4 is at 
6, the length of train on the bridge is r= 150+ 18 — 109= 59 
feet, and the total load W= 355 +2.5 x 5§9= 502.5 kips, and as 
this value lies between the limits 437.5 and 612.5 kips the 
position is correct. For panel dc the load is found to be 
440 kips when wheel 4 is at c, but as this is so near the lower. 
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limit of 437.5 it indicates that wheel 3 at ¢ will probably also 
satisfy the criterion. On trial this proves to be the case, the 
total load W being 427.5 kips. Similarly, the remaining posi- 
tions are determined : 


PANEL cd. PANEL de. PANEL éf. PANEL fg. 


Position 
Total load W 


It is observed that the number of wheels in the panel gradually 
decreases as the number of loaded panels decreases. 


Prob. 43@. A single-track through railroad bridge has Pratt trusses 
of six panels with a span of 150 feet and a depth of 28 feet. Find the 
positions of the loading in Fig. 41 @ for the greatest shears in the web 
members. 


Prob. 43 4. ‘The trusses of a single-track deck railroad bridge have 
the form shown in Fig. 43¢@. The span is 104 feet and the depth 


Fig. 43 a. 


14 feet. Determine the positions of the loading in Fig. 41@ for the 
greatest shears in the web members. 
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Let the same truss and loading be taken as those used in the 
last three articles, the skeleton diagram being again shown in 
Fig. 44. The depth of the truss is 31 feet and sec@ is 1.2847. 
For convenience of reference the positions for the greatest 
positive shear in the various panels are also recorded in the 
second column of the table. 
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For wheel 4 at panel point c the length of train load is 
x =125+18—109= 34 feet, and the moment of the loads 
about the right support equals 20 455 + 355 xX 34+1.25 x 34? 
= 33970 kip-feet. The moment about the right end of the 


panel is 600 kip-feet. The vertical shear in the panel dc is 
ei sane V=(33 970—7 X 600)/175 = 170.1 kips 

For wheel 3 at c the shear is 170.2 kips, and hence the stress 
in Be is 170.2 X 1.2847 = + 218.7 kips. 


For wheel 2 at f, wheel 10 is 2 feet from the right support, 
and the moment about 4 is 5790+ 190 xX 2= 6170 kip-feet. The 
shear is (6170— 7 X 100)/175 = 31.3 kips, and the stress in the 
counter Zf is + 40.2 kips. As the negative shear in the counter 
cD is the same as the positive shear in Ef, the stress in cD is 
also + 40.2 kips. The stress in Fg (or in 8C) is found to be 
+ 10.9 kips. As it will probably be found that-the dead load 
tension in Be is so large that the negative live load shear will 
not reduce it to zero, the stress in 4c due to the live load 
coming on from the left is then — 10.9 kips. 


In addition to the positions of the loading and the moments, 
the table gives the shears and stresses for all the web members 
except the suspender Bd whose stress equals + 94.6 kips, or the 
floor-beam load found in Art. 42. 


In the graphic method described in Part II of this text- 
book, Art. 45, the moments at the right support are read 
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directly from the diagram on which an equilibrium polygon is 
plotted whose ordinates are the same as those marked on 
Fig. 41a. The total load on the truss is also read off directly 
from the stepped load line, so that the positions may all be found 
without any computation after a table is prepared like that in 
Art. 43, giving the values of P"” and mP". 


— > 


| Wueet at | Momentat | Moment at Wen 
Ricut Enp RIGHT Ricut Enp SHEAR. STREssS. Mineo 
OF PANEL. Suprort. OF PANEL. : 
kip-feet. kip-feet. kips. kips. 
45 751 600 237.4 | —305.0| aB 
33 970 600 170.1 
31 801 287.5 OSE | ap eiksebl ae 
21 895 287.5 113.6 | —113.6 Ce 
+ 146.0 Ca 
13 520 287.5 65.8 =— 65.3 |- Dd 
+ 84.5 De 
6 170 100 cede) +40.2 | &f 
2179 100 +109 | fg 


A valuable table of maximum shears, for E 40 loading, in 
each panel of trusses with from five to nine panels, the panel 
length varying by one foot from 20 to 35 feet, is published in 
Transactions American Society of Civil Engineers, Vol. 42, 
page 228, December, 1899. It was presented by O. E. SELBY 
in connection with his discussion on wheel concentrations. 


Prob. 44 a Compute the web stresses for the truss in Prob. 43 a. 
Prob. 44 4. Find the web stresses for the truss in Prob. 43 4. 


ArT. 45. Moments From AXLE LOoaADs. 


_ To find the stress in any chord member of a truss the live 
load must be so placed that the bending mornent with respect 
to the center of moments for the given member is the largest 
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possible. Thus, let it be required to find the position of the 
loads in Fig. 45 a which will give the largest bending moment 
in a section distant /' from the left support and hence the 
largest stress for the lower chord member between the panel 
points z andw—I. 


Let P' be the resultant of all the axle loads on the left of the 
panel through which the section is passed, and g’ the distance 
of P' from the panel point z at the left of the section; Q the 
resultant of the axle loads on the panel a part of which are 
carried by the floor system to the panel point # on the left of 
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the section and the other part to the panel point z—1 on the 
right, and g” the distance of Q from the point z—1; P the 
resultant of all the concentrated loads on the bridge, and g 
the distance of P from the head of the train; while the length 
of the train on the bridge is x and its weight wx. The rest of 
the dimensions are indicated on the diagram. The left reaction 
of the truss is 


jee ees: Px + ~ wa?) 
and the left stringer reaction of the loads Q is 


% = Og" |p 


Since all the axle loads included in P' are carried to panel 
points of the truss on the left of the section, the sum of the 
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moments of the panel loads due to P’ is equal to the moment of 
their resultant; the bending moment with respect to the center 


of moments is 
M=RIl'—P'(e'+9)-1g 


Substituting the values of R and 7,, this equation becomes 
Ad I 
_— — 2) : f _ Zs i 
M=7(Pg+ Px +5 we)— Pig! +9) pes 


Now, if the loads advance a distance dr, the distances g' and 
g'' as well as x receive the increment dx, and the increment of 
the bending moment J is therefore 


li 
dM => (P+ wx) de— Plax 2 Ode 


which on being equated to zero gives the condition for the 
maximum value of JZ, namely, 


Pega 
in which WW= P + wrx is the total live load on the bridge. 


This formula expresses the most general condition of loading 
for the greatest stress in any chord member of any simple truss 
having but a single system of web members, and in this form 
applies to one of the chords of the Pegram and the single inter- 
section Post trusses which are described in Arts. 70 and 66. 
When the panel points in one chord are midway between those 
in the other which sustain the floor beams, g=4f, and the 


formula becomes y 
Pg => wv (2) 


which applies to the chord members of the Warren truss next 
to the floor, whose centers of moments are at the panel points 
described. 
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When the center of moments is at one of the panel points 
which supports a floor beam or lies in the same vertical with it, 
then Q equals zero, and the second term in equations (1) and (2) 


W (3) 


disappears, giving ae z 

Z 
which applies to the members of the unloaded chords in the 
Warren and Pegram trusses, and to all the chord members of 
the Pratt, Howe and Warren with sub-verticals, when these 
trusses have only a single system of webbing. It may also be 
used for some of the chord members of the Baltimore truss, and 
similar ones with subdivided panels. 


If the panels are all equal, formula (3) may be still further 
simplified by substituting for the ratio //// that between the 
corresponding number of panels. Then 


Paw (4) 
Wt 


in which zz’ is the number of panels in the truss on the left 
of the center of moments, and m the total number of panels 
in the span. The condition of loading expressed by formulas 
(3) and (4) may be described by the following rule, since 
PilWel [l=a fir: 

The load on the left segment of the span is to the total 


load on the bridge as the length of the left segment is to 
the span. 


To satisfy this criterion an axle load must always be placed 
in the same vertical section as the center of moments. Since 
in Art. 33 it was proved that the greatest chord stresses occur 
when every panel point is loaded, and in Art. 38 that an excess 
load should be placed in the same cross-section as the center of 
moments, the position to satisfy the above rule may usually be 
obtained at the first trial by placing the loads so as practically 
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to cover the span, and then shifting slightly to bring the nearer 
set of heavy drivers a little closer to the section until a wheel is 
at that panel point. 


In order to satisfy either criterion (2) or (1), an axle load must 
in most cases be placed at the left end of the panel containing 
the load Q, and in other cases an axle load is to be placed at 
the right end of that panel. 


Af 
To illustrate the application of the criterion P’ == W, let the 


use of the truss in the preceding article be resumed. If the 
loading were uniform, wheel 5 should be placed at panel point 
6 for the greatest moment in the section 44, but in order to 


bring the heavy drivers closer to the section, let wheel 4 be 
moved to 6. In this case the formula reduces to P’ =+ W, and 
hence equals that for shear in the first panel. The position is 
therefore correct (Art. 43). 


For the section through C or ¢ the same position puts wheel 8 
atc. The load W is again 502.5 kips, and two-sevenths of this 
is 143.6 kips. The value of P’ lies between 145 and 161.25 
kips, showing that the condition is not satisfied. This might 
have been expected since the heavy drivers at the left should 
be brought a little nearer to the section. Let wheel 7 at ¢ be 
tried. The length of train is r= 125 +37—109= 53 feet. The 
load W=355+2.5 X 53 = 487.5 kips, and two-sevenths of this 
is 139.3 kips. /P’ lies between 128.75 and 145 kips, and hence 
the criterion is satisfied. Wheel 6 at ¢ does not satisfy it. 
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When wheel 7 is at c, wheel 11 is a little on the right of d, 
and as the drivers on its right should be brought closer to the 
center of moments, let wheel 11 be moved to @. The value of x 
is 55 feet; W is 492.5 kips, and three-sevenths of W equals 
211.1 kips. Since P’ is between 190 and 215 kips the condition 
is satisfied. It is also satisfied with wheel 12 at @ Ina similar 
manner the positions of wheels 13 and 14 at ¢ are determined. 
It is not necessary to extend the test to the panel points f and 
g because the uniform load is lighter than the average weight 
per foot of the locomotives. 


To show the application of criterion (2), let the truss in Fig. 
45¢ be that of a double-track railroad bridge. The span is 
152 feet and the depth 25 feet 4 inches. The live load is 
Cooper’s class E35. Since Cooper’s standard loadings are 
proportional to the class numbers, any one of them may be 
used to find the positions for the greatest stresses, and hence 


Fig. 45 ¢. 


the moment diagram used in the preceding example will be 
employed. For the chord ad, whose center of moments is at 
B, the ratio ///=1/12. Placing wheel 4 at 6, x= 126.7+ 18 
— 109 = 35.7 feet, W=355 + 2.5 x 35.7 = 444.3 kips, and 
qa W = 37.0 kips. There being no panels on the left of a, 
P'=0; the value of Q is between the limits 62.5 and 87.5 kips, 
while P’+40Q is between 31.25 and 43.75 kips. The criterion 
is therefore satisfied. If wheel 1 at @ be tried, P’+43@Q is 
between 50.0 and 56.25 kips, both of which limits exceed 
qy W = 38.5 kips, thus failing to satisfy the condition. 
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For the chord member dc the ratio /'//= 3/12. Let wheel 4 
be placed at 4, the left end of the panel containing the loads Q. 
Again, W= 444.3 kips, and 3 W=111.1 kips. Considering 
the load 4 as just at the right of 4, P’=62.5 and Q=98.75, 
whence P!+4Q=111.9, which is greater than 111.1 kips. If 
wheel 4 be just at: the. left of 6, 2’ = 87.5, 0 = 73.75. and 
P'+4Q=124.4 kips, which is still larger. This shows that the 
loads must be moved to the right. A movement of 4 inches 
brings wheel 8 to c, the right end of the panel. For this posi- 
tion += 35.3 feet, W=443.3 and #3; W=110.8 kips. With 
wheel 8 at right of c, P'= 62.5, Q= 82.5 and P’+4 QO = 103.75 
kips, but with wheel 8 at left of c, P'’=62.5, Q=98.75 and 
P'+3Q=111.9 kips. Since 110.8 kips lies between these 
limits the criterion is satisfied. On moving the loads farther 
to the right until wheel 3 is at J, it is found that the condition 
is not met. 


For the chord cd, wheel 8 is again placed at ¢, the left end of 
the panel. As before, x= 35.3, W= 443.3, #3 W = 184.7; for 
wheel 8 at right of c, P'=145, Q=70 and P'+4 Q= 180 kips; 
while for wheel 8 at left of c, P' = 161.25, Q = 53.75 and 
P'+4Q=188.1 kips. This is the only position that satisfies 
the condition. 


It should be noticed how little the axle loads are moved in 
order to meet the required tests for position for all the lower 
chord members. For the upper chord members of the Warren 

! 


truss, the criterion P’= — W applies, and the manner of using 
it is identical with that exemplified above for the Pratt truss. 


Prob. 45a. Find the positions of the loading for the greatest bending 
_ moments in the truss of Prob. 43 a. 


Prob. 45 4. Determine the corresponding positions for the truss in 
Prob. 43 3. 
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ArT. 46. CHORD STRESSES DUE TO AXLE LOADS. 


In the preceding article the positions of the loading were 
found for the through Pratt truss of seven panels in Fig. 46 
whose span is 175 feet, and depth 31 feet. The method of com- 


puting the bending moments for the different sections through 
the panel points was fully explained in Art.41. The results are 
given in the following table: 


WHEEL LENGTH Moment Moment 


sattow. | eau! Sons | cuttee | aveme | eaten ic 
feet. kip-feet. kip-feet. kip-feet. kips. 
4 59 | 45 751 600 | 5936] 191.5 | ab=dc 
7 53 | 42781 | 2694] 9529 | 307.4 | cd=BC 
i 55 43-761 |< 9 390") 11 445'| 360.2 |CO=De 
12 60 46.255 | 3 335>| 11 439 
13 40 | 36655 | 9585 | 11 361 
14 45 38 961 | IOQIO | II 354 


The stress in CD is obtained from the greatest bending. moment 
in the section Dd, but which of the chord stresses in DE and de 
are strictly derived from the bending moments in either section 
Dd or Ee depends entirely upon which diagonal is acting, and 
that in turn depends upon the sign of the shear in the middle 
panel. Practically, the stresses in DZ and de are taken as equal, 
both being obtained from the largest one of the bending moments 
in both sections, but theoretically it is interesting to determine 
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the true value of both stresses. The bending moments in both 
sections and the sign of the shear are given in the following 
table for each of the last four positions of the loading in the 
preceding table. 


BEnDING MomENT BENDING MomMENT SHEAR IN 


PosiT1on OF LoaDING. 
aNG: In SEcTION Dd. IN SEcTION Ze. PANEL de. 


kip-feet, kip-feet. 
Wheel 11 at d II 445 Ir 180 negative 


Wheel 12 at @ II 439 11 058 negative 
Wheel 13 at e II 162 II 361 positive 
Wheel 14 at e II 263 II 354 positive 


These results show that the diagonal d@£ acts for the first two 
positions, and hence each moment in section Dd gives a stress 
for DE; but as the diagonal De acts for the last two positions 
each moment in section £e also gives a stress for DE. The 
greatest of these moments, or 11 445 kip-feet, accordingly gives 
the required stress in DE as 369.2 kips, while none whatever is 
supplied for de. It is therefore necessary to find an inter- 
mediate position of the loading for which the shear is zero in the 
middle panel. Trying wheel 10 at d at a venture, the bending 
moments at Dd and Le are both found to be 11 310 kip-feet. 
This gives the stress in de as 11 310/31 = 364.8 kips, or 4.4 kips 
less than that in DE. Usually, a wheel is at neither panel point 
for the required position, and then it is much more readily found 
graphically than by the analytic method (see Part IH, Art. 47). 


Let the lower chord stresses be next computed for the Warren 
truss whose dimensions and loading are given in the last article. 
For ad, wheel 4 is at 8 and x = 35.7 feet. . The moment of the 
entire load about the right support is 34 721 kip-feet. - The only 
load on the truss at the left of the section cutting the chord ad 
is the panel load at a@ or the stringer reaction in the. first panel. 
This reaction is 7,=600/f, in which 7 is the panel length, and its 
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moment about B as a center is $7,p = 3 x 600 kip-feet; hence 
the bending moment at 2B is 


M = }5 x 34721 — 4 X 600 = 2593 kip-feet 


For the chord dc, wheel 8 is at ¢, x = 35.3 feet and the moment 
at the right support is 34 545 kip-feet. The moment of the loads 
composing P! about ¢ is 287.5 + 62.5 X 30 = 2163, that of the 
loads P’+Q about c is 3564, and that of the loads Q only is 
3564 — 2163 = 1401 kip-feet. The horizontal distance from 
wheel 3 to the center of moments C is 17.3 feet, hence the 
bending moment at C is 


M= 3, x 34 545 —(287.5 +. 62.5 X17.3)—4 x 1401 = 6854 kip-feet 


Similarly, for cd, and with the same position, the moment of the 
loads P’ about d is 3564+ 161.25 X 25.3 = 7644, that of P’+ Q 
about the same point is 7310+ 215 X 4.3 = 8215, making that of 
Q about the right end of the panel equal to 8215 — 7644 = 571 
kip-feet. The bending moment at D is then 


M= 35 X34 545 —(3564+ 161.25 X 12.7)—4 x 571 = 8497 kip-feet 


These moments must be multiplied by 1.4 to reduce them to 
those for a double-track bridge under E 35 loading, and then 
divided by the depth of the truss or 254 feet, giving the stresses 
+140.0, +378.8 and +469.6 kips for ad, dc and cd respectively. 


A table of maximum bending moments for E 4o loading, at 
each panel point of trusses with five to nine panels, the panel 
length varying by one foot from 20 to 35 feet,.is published in 
Transactions of American Society of ‘Civil Engineers, Vol. 42, 
‘page 227, December, 1899. 


Prob. 46@. Compute the greatest chord stresses for the truss in 
Prob. 45 @. 


Prob. 464. Compute the greatest chord stresses for the truss in 
Prob. 45 4. 
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ART. 47. EQUIVALENT Unirorm Loaps. 


An equivalent uniform load for a given truss is one so chosen 
as to cause stresses that shall differ as little as practicable from 
those due to the specified axle loads. The use of such a load- 
ing is apparently for the purpose of simplifying the computation 
of the stresses. The uniform load, which is approximately 
equivalent to a given system of axle loads, followed by a uni- 
form train load, depends upon the panel length as well as upon 
the span of the truss. 


Three methods of determining the equivalent uniform load 
have been used to some extent in this country, being based 
respectively upon the following conditions: first, that the shear 
in the end panel shall be the same as for the axle loads; second, 
that the bending moment shall be the same in a section at the 
quarter point of the span; and third, that the bending moment 
at the center of the span shall be the same. 


For the through Pratt truss, whose stresses were found in 
Arts. 42, 44 and 46, the shear in the end panel is 237.43 kips. 
For equal panel loads W, the shear is 21W/7=3W, whence 
W= 79.14 kips. The bending moment due to the axle loads at 
a distance from the left support equal to one-fourth of the span 
is 8798 kip-feet, while for a uniformly distributed load, equal to 
seven times the panel load W, it is 3; (7 Wx 175), the span 
being 175 feet. Equating these two values of the bending 
moment, gives the panel load W=76.61 kips. The bending 
moment at the center of the span is 11 684 kip-feet, while the 
equivalent uniform panel load is 76.30 kips. 


The stresses due to these live panel loads are given in 
columns 2, C and D of the table in the next article. On com- 
paring them with the stresses due to the axle loads in column A, 
it will be observed that column & gives the best results for the 
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main web members and the first chord stress, while column C 
gives the best results for the counters and the rest of the chord 
stresses. This shows that the stresses in any one of the three col- 
umns are deficient for some members and excessive for others. 


The percentages of these discrepancies are affected by 
changes in the number of panels and the panel length. In 
case the panel loads be determined from a diagram based on 
a different number of panels for the given span, an additional 
element will affect the resulting stresses, and the same is true 
if the loads be treated as uniformly distributed, instead of 
uniform or equal panel loads. (See Art. 32.) 


Diagrams of equivalent uniform loads are constructed by 
laying off the spans as abscissas, and the corresponding loads 
per linear foot as ordinates, a curve being drawn through the 
extremities of the ordinates. By plotting their curves on the 
same sheet, any typical loading may be compared with one or 
more sets of actual locomotive loads with respect to their effect 
upon bridges of different spans. Most of them are based upon 
the maximum moment at the center of the span. The stress in 
any sub-vertical or suspender of a truss is obtained from the 
equivalent load for a span equal to two panel lengths. Such 
diagrams may be found in Transactions of American Society of 
Civil Engineers, Vol. 29 (1893), opposite page 426, plates I and 
II; and Vol. 31 (1894), opposite pages 188, 190, 192, 214, and 
216, plates XX to XXV inclusive. Also in Engineering Record, 
Vol. 44, page 468, Nov. 16, 1901. 


For highway bridges it is sometimes specified (see Art. 30) 
that the equivalent uniform load for the web members shall be 
different for every panel, that for each member depending upon 
the loaded length of the bridge when the member receives its 
greatest stress. Occasionally this method is used also for rail- 
road bridges. 
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ArT. 48. COMPARISON OF METHODS OF LOADING. 


The stresses in the table contained in this article are for the 
Pratt truss in Fig. 48, the span being 175 feet, and the depth 
31 feet. Those given in the column marked A were found in 
Arts. 42, 44 and 46, while the method of computing those in 
columns &£, Cand D was described in the preceding article. The 
stresses in column & are due to a series of panel loads: 94.6, 
65.1, 94.6, 65.1, 65.1, 65.1 kips, etc., advancing from the right 


for the web stresses and covering the whole span for the chord 
stresses. The two locomotive panel loads of 94.6 kips each are 
equal to the greatest floor-beam loads due to the typical loading 
of class E50 (see Art. 42), and the rest of the panel loads are of 
such a magnitude that the entire series produces the same shear 
in the end panel as the axle loads. No stress in that column 
falls below the corresponding one in column 4, but the excess 
for most of the web members is larger than for that in column 
B& for equal panel loads, the percentage of difference increasing 
as the web stresses decrease. 


If the uniform panel loads be 62.5 kips, corresponding to the 
uniform train load in class E 50, and the locomotive panel loads 
97.5 kips, thus producing the same end shear, the web stresses 
will all be slightly greater than those in column £, while the 
chord stresses will be 191.5, 304.4 and 366.9 kips, two of these 
being deficient. If, however, the excess of the: locomotive panel 
loads of 97.5 — 62.5 = 35.0 kips each, be treated as excess loads, 
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the web stresses will remain the same, but the chord stresses 
become I9QI.5, 316.5 and 375.0 kips. 


MEMBERS. 


1 kip = 1000 pounds. 


. Stresses due to typical locomotive loads, class E50. (Arts. 44 and 46.) 
. For equivalent uniform load causing the same shear in end panel. (Art. 47.) 
. For equivalent uniform load causing the same moment at quarter span. 
. For equivalent uniform load causing the same moment at center of span. 
. For two locomotive panel loads equal to the greatest floor-beam loads and two 
panel lengths apart, with uniform panel loads between and following them, so as to 
cause the same shear in end panel. 

. For one locomotive panel load followed by uniform panel loads so as to cause 
the same shear in end panel. 

G. For uniform train panel loads and one variable excess load. 


Ssbawa 


The stresses in column F are obtained from one locomotive 
panel load of 94.6 kips followed by uniform panel loads of 73.0 
kips, the shear on the end panel being the same as before. 
These results show that the excess in the counters is greater 
and that in the main web members less than in column £, but 
most of the chord stresses are deficient. If in this case the 
excess of the locomotive panel load be treated as an excess load 
the chord stresses will be the same as in column B. 


If an excess panel load of 58.3 kips be added to a series of 
uniform train panel loads of 62.5 kips, so as to cause the same 
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shear in the end panel, the other web stresses become still greater 
while the chord stresses are the same as in column &. Should 
the excess load be reduced to 49.4 kips, so that with the uniform 
panel loads the moment at the quarter span would be the same 
as for the axle loads, then both web and chord stresses will have 
the same relation to those in column C as the stresses for the 
preceding load in this paragraph bear to those in column BZ. 


For the stresses in column G the uniform panel loads are 
equal to those of the train in class E 50, or 62.5 kips, while the 
single excess load for the chords is 50 kips, and for the web 


or 
members is given by the formula & = 62.5 — 90 va in which 
MW 


m is the number of panels in the truss and z the number of 
loaded panel points. This value of the excess load is for one 
truss of a single-track bridge. In the present example the excess 
loads are 60.7, 55.1, 46.0, 33.1, 16.6, ando kips. A comparison 
of columns A and G shows that the excess of the stresses in the 
latter is very small, and there is only one deficiency, This can 
easily be remedied by using the same excess panel load for the 
first chord stress as for the end post of the truss, giving 193.2 
kips for a6 and dc. 

The method described in the preceding paragraph is recom- 
mended by O. E. SExsy, in his discussion on wheel concentra- 
tions in Transactions American Society of Civil Engineers, Vol. 
42, page 223, December, 1899, and which contains.a thorough 
investigation of the variation of single excess loads for trusses 
having from § to 9 panels, panel lengths from 25 to 35 feet, and 
spans from 100 to 315 feet. It is shown that no constant value 
of a single excess load combined with the train panel loads gives 
stresses which avoid deficiencies without very large excesses in 
most of the members. 


Of all the other methods in which one or two excess loads or 
locomotive panel loads are used the best one is that with two 
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locomotive panel loads used for the stresses in column &. Fora 
more extended discussion of the advantages of this method see an 
article entitled A Conventional System of Treating Wheel Loads 
by M. F. Brown, in Engineering News, Vol. 49, page 287, March 
26, 1903. Other discussions of equivalent loading are given in 
Transactions American Society Civil Engineers, Vol. 42, pages 
189-239. Fora concise statement on the Use of Wheel Concen- 
trations in Computing Bridge Stresses by Henry S. PRICHARD, 
see Engineering News, Vol. 42, page 26, July 13, 1899. 

Prob. 48a. Prepare a table showing the increase in the weights of 
locomotives since 1835 as well as the increase in several of the specified 
axle loads. See Trans. Am. Soc. C. E., Vol. 34, page 295; Vol. 21, 


page 25; Railroad Gazette, Vol. 31, page 654; Vol. 33, page 330; and 
Engineering News, Vol. 51, page 605. 


ArT. 49. UNSYMMETRICAL TRUSSES. 


A ‘skew’ bridge is one in which the line joining the corre. - 
sponding supports of the trusses is not perpendicular to the axis 
of the bridge. Since the floor beams should be at right angles 
to the trusses, the panel length and the position of the trusses 
should be so chosen as to bring the first panel point of one truss 
directly opposite the second or third panel point of the other 
truss, thus making the trusses alike and the two halves of each 
symmetrical. When the degree of skew will not allow this to be 
done economically unsymmetrical trusses are built. 


Fig. 49 represents the side elevations of two unsymmetrical 
Pratt trusses of a tnrough railroad bridge, together with the 
plans of the upper and lower lateral systems. The floor beams 
are perpendicular to the axis of the bridge, and are placed at 
equal distances from each other and from the points midway 
between the corresponding end bearings of the trusses. The 
panels BC and ad of the chords are shorter while GH and 47 are 
longer than the others. The inclination of the end posts aB and 
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Hi is the same as that of the diagonals Cd, De, etc. Be and ab 
are made of the same length, as also GH and #2; then the 
inclination of Bd is the same as that of H%. The two trusses 
are alike with their ends reversed. 


The stresses for such a truss are computed by the same 
methods as if the truss were symmetrical, although of course 
the inequality of the panels and loads makes the numerical work 
more laborious. Thedead panel load at 4 should be one-half of 
that on the panel length ad plus one-half that on dc, and similarly 
for all other panel points; thus giving loads at the upper panel 
points of three different values, and the same number for the 
lower panel points. The live panel loads are all equal since all 
the stringers have the same effective span. The stresses are 
computed for the left half of each truss or for all the members 
of one truss, since the two halves are not alike, 
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To facilitate the computations of reactions and stresses it is 
desirable to express the panel lengths ad and /z in terms of £, 
the length of the other equal panels. The shears due to live 
panel loads are most conveniently obtained by computing first 
the reactions for each panel load separately. The stresses in 
Bé and Hh are respectively equal to the floor beam loads at 8 
and # multiplied by the secant of the angle which these mem- 
bers make with the vertical. For chord stresses due to dead 
or live panel loads the best method is that of chord increments 
(Art. 23), an additional column being required for the different 
values of sec@ for the corresponding diagonals. 


The position of axle loads is usually determined in the same 
manner as for symmetrical trusses, it being assumed, however, 
that the loads are located on the center line oo’ of the track as 
shown in Fig. 49 and that the trusses have their supports at 0 
and o’, Although this method is approximate it generally gives 
the correct position. In case the total load W is nearly equal to 
one of the limiting values of mP"' (see formula in Art. 43) it is 
necessary to try an additional position. 


For example, let the truss in Fig. 49 have a span of 146 feet 
and a depth of 24 feet. The panel lengths from 6 to & are 
p= 18 feet 3 inches, while that of ad is ~;= 13 feet 74 inches 
= 0.747 p, and that of Az is p,= 22 feet 104 inches =1.253 f. 
The span / equals 8.000 ~._ Let the live load be that shown on 
Fig. 41a. To aid the student in following the explanation given 
below he should prepare a truss diagram on which are marked 
at each panel point the distances to the supports @ and 2, and to 
a point directly opposite o! (Fig. 49), which is also to be desig- 
nated as 0’ on the truss diagram. It should be drawn to the same 
scale as the larger moment diagram recommended in Art. 41. 


For the greatest shear in the end post @B let axle 3 be placed 
at &. The value of P'’ (Art. 43) lies between 37.5 and 62.5 kips. 
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and W the total load on the truss must accordingly lie between 
300 and 500 kips; it is found to be 436 kips and thus satisfies 
the condition. For the greatest shear in Dd or De let axle 2 be 
placed ate. The limiting values of P” are 12.5 and 37.5 kips, 
while W”7= 290 kips lies between the corresponding values of 
mP'' of 100 and 300 kips. On placing axle 3 at ¢ it is observed 
that axle 15 is brought between the points o! and z, and as 290 
is relatively close to 300 kips this position will also be tried to 
see how the corresponding shear compares with that when axle 
2is ate. For the greatest bending moment at d it is found that 
the criterion is satisfied when either axle 8 or axle 9 is at the 
center of moments. 


When axle or train loads are on the stringers of the first and 
last panels of the floor system the moment of the left reaction R 
about the right support z is 


Ri= Pg+ Pet} we—n(lt+p—p,)—-Mit nds 


in which 7% is the stringer reaction at 0, 7, the reaction at % of 
the stringer o', 17, the moment of the loads between the points 
hk and z about z as a center, 7, f, and fp, the lengths of panels as 
described above, and the rest of the terms as described and illus- 
trated in Art. 41. The term ~%(/+p—f)) is the moment of 7 
about the right support z, while the terms —J/, and +7,f, consti- 
tute a correction on account of the loads on the right of % so that 
the right-hand member of the equation represents the sum of the . 
moments of all the panel loads on the truss from @ to Z inclusive. 
When there are no loads on the left of 6 the term containing 7 
disappears. This equation is more convenient to use when 
changed to the form 


Rl= Pg + Pat} us— My 2A _ 4 ui es 


in which J/, is the moment of the loads on the stringer 0d about 
4, and M', the moment of the loads on the stringer Zo! about o’. 
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For example, let the shear be found in the end post a8 when 
axle 3 is at 6. The length of the train + = 132.4+13— 109= 
36.4 feet, the ratio (¢+f—/,)/p equals 8.143, the panel length 
pg=1.144p and p,?= 1.308 2, The moment M7, is $x 2.5 
x (1.144 p)*, while 17’,=4 x 2.5 x p% Accordingly 


RX 146 = 20455 + 355 X 36.4+4 X 2.5 X 36.4° — 287.5 
x 8.253 —4x2.5 XxX 1.571 +4 
K 2.5 X11.283 p*= 32 624 kip-feet 


whence & = 222.8 kips, which also equals the vertical shear 
in the end post aB. 


In a similar manner the shear is found in Dd or De when 
axle 2 is at e. The moments J/, and JM’, are 1410 and 950 
kip-feet respectively, while the distance from axle 14 to the 
right support z is a4’ =77.6+8—79=6.6 feet. 


R X 146 = 10 910+ 2090 X 6.6 — 1410 + 950 X 1.253 


which gives R = 86.3 kips. The panel load at ¢ is 100/18.25 = 
5.5 kips and the vertical shear 86.3 — 5.5 = 80.8 kips. 


- For the position of wheel 3 at e referred to above, M7,= 1287 
and J7',= 900 kip-feet, R = 97.0 kips, the panel load at ¢ is 
15.8 kips and the shear 81.2 kips, which is greater than that 
previously found although the approximate criterion for position 
was not quite satisfied. 


For the greatest bending moment at the panel point d, let 
the position be tried with axle 9 at d@ The length of train is 
# = 091.2 + 48 — 1090 = 30.2 feet, and W= 355 + 2.5 x 30.2=430.5 
kips. The term (/'//)W=3 x 430.5 = 161.4 kips (Art. 45), 
while the value of P’ is between 161.25 and 177.5 kips, thus 
fulfilling the approximate condition. Wheel 8 at d also satisfies 
it. For the former position r=95.9+ 48 — 109 = 34.9 feet, it 
being remembered that the value of += 30.2 feet used in 
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determining the position of the loads cannot be used in obtaining 
the reaction of the truss, R x 146 = 20455 + 355 X 34.9+4 x 
2.5 X 34.9 — 231.25 X 8.253 —4 x 2.5 X (1.253 p)2+ 4 X 2.5 p2x 
1.253 = 32 326 kip-feet. The moment of the loads on the 
left of 2 minus the moment of the stringer reaction at o is 
4370 — 231.25 X 3 = 3676 kip-feet. “Accordingly the bending 
moment is M7 = (32 326/1460)50.1 — 3676 = 7417 kip-feet. When 
wheel 8 is at @ the value of JZ is 7449 kip-feet, and on dividing 
this moment by the depth of the truss the stresses are obtained 
in CD and de. 


The greatest floor-beam load is the same as if the truss were 
symmetrical, for the deduction of the formula in Art. 42 indicates 
that the panel lengths introduced are really the spans of the 
adjacent stringers which are equal. In this example when wheel 
3 is at 4, the moment JZ, is 1037.5 + 112.5 X 8.25 = 1965.6 (Art. 
42), while J/, is 287.5 kip-feet, the panel length being 18.25 feet; 
hence the floor-beam load is (1965.6 — 2 x 287.5)/18.25 = 76.2 
kips. For wheel 4 at J the load is 76.6 kips, and hence the 
stress in Bd is 76.6 kips multiplied by the secant of its angle 
with the vertical. 


The analytic method is so laborious and requires such great 
care to avoid errors in computation that it is preferable to use 
the graphic method described in Part II, in which the labor is 
but slightly greater than for symmetrical trusses. 

Prob. 49. Referring to Fig. 49, compute the shears in C¢ and the 


counter /g, as well as the greatest bending moment at e, for the loading 
used in the preceding example. 
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CHAPEER LV: 
FINAL STRESSES FOR BRIDGE TRUSSES. 


Art. 50. Maximum AND MINIMUM STRESSES. 


The live load stresses in the following table are those com- 
puted in Arts. 42, 44 and 46 for the truss in Fig. 50 under the 
locomotive loading, class E50. The dead load stresses are 
computed for a panel load of 33.5 kips, of which 10.2 kips are 


applied at the upper panel points. The dead load stresses in the 
counters /f and #g are determined under the assumption that 
the live load makes them act. As the static live load tension 
in /f is less than its dead load compression, £f will not act 
unless a heavier load than the one specified crosses the bridge, 
or unless other stresses are produced than those entered in the 
table. ‘These other stresses are considered in Art. 59, but under 
the specification for the increase of the live load as explained in 
detail in Art. 36 the maximum stress in Ef is 2 x 40.2 — 43.0= 
+37.4 kips. Under this condition the minimum stress in the 
main diagonal Cd becomes zero while that in the adjacent verti- 
cal Cc equals the upper dead panel load at C, as explained in 
Art. 36. 
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| 
=a aB Béb Be Ce Cd Dd De 
| 


From dead load |—129.1 | +23.3| +861] —43.7 | +43.0| —10.2 fo) 
| From live load — 305.0 | +94.6) + 218.7 |—113.6 | +1460] —65.8} 484.5 


Maximum stress |—434.1 | +117.9 | +304.8|/—157.3 | +189.0] —76.0| +84.5 
Minimum stress |—129.1 | +23.3| +75.2] —10.2* o* | —10.2 zal 


Ef Fg ab=be ca dc BC CD=DE 


| 
| 
| 


| From dead load —43.0 | —86.1| +81.1|+135.1 | +162.1 | —135.1 | —162.1 
| From live load +40.2 | +10.9| +191.5 |+307.4 | +364.8| —307.4 | —369.2 


| Maximum stress | + 37.4* oO | +272.6|+442.5 | +526.9| —442.5 | —531.3 
| Minimum stress fo) fe) + 81.1 |+135.1 | +162.1 | —135.1 | —162.1 
| 


* These values are due to the specification that the live load shall be increased 
100 percent in order to design the counterbracing. 

Even if the live load be doubled the tension in #g is not equal 
to its dead load compression, and hence this counter will not 
act; therefore the live load stress of 10.9 kips must be taken by 
the main diagonal tie 4c, which, having a different direction 
from the counter in the same panel, receives a compression of 
this amount, making its minimum Stress +86.1 —10.9=+75.2 
kips. This is the least tension to which it is subject when the 
live load comes on from the left, the second driver being at 
the floor beam 4 which corresponds to g in the right half of 
the truss (Art. 43). 

Prob. 50. Compute the maximum and minimum stresses for the truss 
in Prob. 43a. The live load stresses were to be computed for Probs. 


44a and 46a. The dead panel load per truss is 24.7 kips, of which 
6.6 kips is to be applied at the upper panel points. 


ART. 51. Snow Loap STRESSES. 


Thus far the stresses have been regarded as caused only by 
the dead and live loads, and in fact many highway bridges have 
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been built in which only these loads were considered in design- 
ing the trusses. A complete investigation, however, must include 
the effect of the snow as well as some other loads to be con- 
sidered in the following articles. 


For highway bridges the snow load may be taken from 0 to 
20 pounds per square foot of floor surface, depending upon the 
climate where built. In the country the full live load is not apt 
to come upon the bridge when the floor is heavily loaded with 
snow; in the smaller cities the sidewalks are usually kept free 
from snow, and in the larger cities the roadway is also frequently 
cleared. The value of the snow load may hence be a little lower 
than for roofs. Most of the published standard specifications 
for highway bridges do not include snow among the loads for 
which the structure is to be designed. 


As the snow is a uniform load the computation of the stresses 
caused by it is made in exactly the same manner jas for dead 
load, all the weight being applied at the panel points which 
support the floor. Or, if w’ and w be the snow and dead loads 
per linear foot, the snow load stresses can be found by multiply- 
ing the dead load stresses by w'/w, provided the dead panel 
loads are not divided, or, if divided, that the dead load stresses 
in the verticals are first corrected as indicated in Art. 27. 


For railroad bridges the snow load is usually not considered, 
as most of them have open floors that can retain but little snow. 
In bridges with solid floors the snow is not allowed to accumu- 
late beyond a slight depth. 


Prob. 51. Compute the stresses for the highway bridge trusses in 
Prob. 21 4, due to a snow load of 15 pounds per square foot. 
ArT. 52. Tue Laterat System. Wynp Loaps. 


The lateral systems of a bridge consist of bracing which 
unites the corresponding chords of the trusses and together 
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with the chords form horizontal trusses which can resist any 
lateral forces that may act upon the bridge. These forces 
include the pressure of the wind as well as the tendency to 
lateral vibration due to the moving live load. The floor beams 
form a part of the bracing in one of the systems. 


In Howe truss bridges the lateral systems are-also of the 
same type, two diagonal struts being inserted in every panel. 
In steel truss bridges these systems are usually of the Pratt 
type of truss. In some cases the diagonals are made of rods or 
bars so as to take only tension, while in others both diagonals 
in each panel are made stiff so as to take both tension and 
compression. The object of this construction is to reduce the 
lateral vibration. Sometimes in short spans only a single stiff 
diagonal is used in each panel, in which case the bracing is like 
that of the Warren truss with sub-verticals. In special cases, 
like that of a through skew bridge with a solid floor, the upper 
lateral system may be of the plain Warren type. This form is 
almost exclusively used in the lateral bracing of the stringers of 
railroad bridges. 


In deck plate girder bridges the lateral systems are like the 
Warren truss with sub-verticals, although some are of the Pratt 
type. The latter form is used exclusively for through plate 
girder bridges. 


The wind is to be regarded as blowing horizontally at right 
angles to the line of the bridge and exerting a pressure of from 
25 to 50 pounds per square foot, the upper limit being reduced 
to 30 pounds for railroad bridges when loaded. The wind pres- 
sure against the members of the trusses is transferred by them 
to the upper and lower panel points or to the upper and lower 
lateral systems. 


For highway bridges the wind load specified is, first, a static 
load of 150 pounds per linear foot on each lateral system; and 
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second, a moving load of 150 to 180 pounds per linear foot for 
the system next to the floor. Occasionally all the wind load is 
treated asa moving load. Additions are made to the static load 
for spans exceeding 300 feet. Sometimes the static load is given 
as 30 pounds per square foot on the loaded structure and 50 
pounds on the unloaded structure. The area considered is the 
area of the side elevation of both trusses plus that of the side 
elevation of the floor. 


For railroad bridges the static load is usually the same as for 
highway bridges, but the moving wind load ranges from 300 to 
450 pounds per linear foot. Some engineers treat all the wind 
loads as moving loads. The most severe specification for secur- 
ing the lateral rigidity of bridges under very heavy locomotive 
loads requires the lateral systems to be designed for moving 
wind loads of not less than 300 and 700 pounds per linear foot, 
the latter for the system next to the floor. 


The train is generally assumed to present an area of 10 square 
feet per linear foot to the action of the wind, but the center of 
pressure is given in different specifications as from 6 to 8 feet 
above the base of the rail. When the pressure on the loaded 
trusses is taken as 30 pounds per square foot, that part of the 
area of the leeward truss which is shielded by the train is 
deducted from the total area. 


Prob. 52. Assuming the weight of a train of empty box cars to be 
800 pounds per linear foot, compute the wind pressure required to over- 
turn the train, the resultant of the wind pressure being taken at 74 feet 
above the base of the rails. . 


ART. 53. STRESSES DUE TO WinpD Loaps. 


Let the Pratt truss be taken whose skeleton diagram is shown 
in the middle of Fig. 53. The span of the single-track rail- 
road bridge is 175 feet, the width between centers of trusses 17 
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feet, and the depth of trusses 31 feet. The skeleton pians of 
the upper and lower lateral systems are placed respectively above 
and below the truss diagram. Let the wind load be specified as 
a static load of 150 pounds per linear foot for the upper system, 
and 600 pounds per linear foot for the lower system, of which 
450 pounds is to be treated as a moving load. 


The static wind panel load is 150 x 25 = 3750 pounds, and the 
moving panel load is 450 xX 25 = 11250 pounds, both of which 
are to be divided equally between the two sides of the system. 
This equal division is sufficiently close to the actual distribution 
of the wind pressure for all practical purposes. When the wind 


loads act in the direction indi- ia 

cated in Fig. 53a, the diagonals ia hited 

drawn in full lines are stressed Pee 

provided that the laterals can Domi 
| 


take only tension, and when B Cc NIRS: xcs 


the direction of the wind is 
reversed the diagonals in 
broken lines are brought into 
action. So far as the direct 
stresses in the upper system 


are concerned it may be re- 
garded asa truss of five panels 
with supports at B and B’. 


For all practical purposes the 
reactions at a and a’ may be assumed to be equal, and hence for 
these direct stresses the reactions at B and B’ are also equal. 
The loads are transferred from the latter to the former points or 
supports through the portal bracing and the end posts acting as 
beams as well as columns. Since the supports a and a’ of the 
bridge are below the plane of the upper lateral system the wind 
loads on that system tend to overturn the bridge about an axis 
through its leeward supports and thus causes additional stresses 
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in the members of both trusses. These will be considered 


separately. 


In Fig. 534 only one set of diagonals is shown, the wind 
having the direction indicated by the arrow at its side. The 
stress coefficients marked on the upper two diagrams correspond 
to those in Fig. 274 and are determined in the same way, since 
the static wind load is treated exactly like the dead load. If 6” 
be the angle between any diagonal and its adjacent strut, wh*ch 
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is perpendicular to the chords, the quantities to be multiplied by 
the coefficients are 3750 pounds for the struts; 3750 x sec0/= 
6670 pounds for the diagonals; and 3750 x tan@’= 5515 pounds 
for the chords. When the wind is reversed the other set of 
diagonals receive the same stresses, the chords exchange stresses, 
while those in the struts remain the.same. If the wind loads on 
the upper system were treated as moving instead of static loads, 
the coefficients for the portal strut and web members would be: 
I, 2, 1.5, 1.2,0.7 and 0.6. The coefficients for the lower lateral 
system due to the moving loads are given in the lowest diagram 
of Fig.53%. These are found in the same manner as for the 
live panel loads (Arts. 31 and 33). Since the moving loads are 


é 
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due to the wind pressure on the train, a half panel load must be 
placed at both ends of a strut in finding its greatest stress. 


In Fig. 53¢ are given the corresponding coefficients for the 
case in which the lateral diagonals are designed as stiff mem- 
bers to take both tension and compression, it being also assumed 
that the shear in each panel is equally divided between the two 
diagonals. It is seen that the chord stresses in each panel 
are both numerically equal to the average of the corresponding 
values in the adjacent diagrams on the left. The best specifica- 
tions for steel highway and railroad bridges require the lateral 
as well as the sway and portal bracing to be made of shapes 
capable of resisting both compression and tension so as to secure 
greater lateral stiffness. 


Prob. 53@. Compute the stresses in the lower lateral system for the 
moving wind load (Fig. 53 4), expressing the results to the nearest tenth 
of a kip. 

Prob. 534. Prepare diagrams similar to those in Figs.534 and 53¢ 
for the bridge in Prob. 43 a, the width of the bridge being 16 feet 2 
inches between centers of trusses. 


ArT. 54. STRESSES IN MAIN TRUSSES DUE TO WIND. 


The upper lateral system carries its panel loads to the ends 
of the portal struts BB’ and GG’, as shown in Fig. 54a. 
The overturning moment of these loads about the axis a@% is 
6 X 3750 X 31 = 697 500 pound-feet, and since this is resisted 
by a reaction-couple at each end of the span, each reaction 
equals 697 500/(2 x 17)= 20515 pounds, acting downward on 
the windward side and upward on the leeward side. 


The same vertical reactions will be produced if the horizontal 
loads at the portal struts are replaced by equivalent vertical 
load-couples of the same magnitude as the reaction-couples, but 
opposite in direction and applied at the same panel points B, 
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B', G and G’; and therefore the same stresses will be caused 
in the main trusses. Since the forces for each truss now lie in 


the same plane, the stresses may be found by the same methods 
as for the dead load. The leeward truss and its loads are shown 
in Fig. 54 8. 


As the shears in all the diagonals except the end posts are 
zero, the stresses are uniform throughout each chord. The 


Fig. 546. 


stresses in the end posts are 20.515 x secd = — 26.4 kips, in the 
lower chords 20.515 x tan?=+ 16.5 kips, in the upper chords 
— 16.5 kips, and zero in all the rest of the members. 


The pressure of the wind on the train also tends to overturn 
the train, and will do so if the weight of the train is insufficient 
to resist it. On account of the continuous action of the weight 
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of the train the reactions at the ends of the floor beams are the 
same as if the wheels of the train were rigidly fastened to the 
rails. Since the horizontal reaction 
for each wind panel load lies in the 
plane of the lower lateral system, 
the lever arm of this couple is the 
distance from the center of pres- 
sure on the train to the plane of 
that system. In this example it is 
6+4.7= 10.7 feet, the distance from 
the center of pressure to the base 
of rail being taken as 6 feet, while 


that from the base of rail to the (e--------------~ : 
Fig. 54¢. 


lateral system is estimated as 4.7 
feet. Since the wind pressure on the train for one panel length 
is 450 X 25 = II 250 pounds, the reaction of the floor beam is 
Il 250 X 10.7/17= 7080 pounds. The overturning effect of 
the wind on the train therefore causes panel loads of 7.08 kips 
acting downward on the leeward and upward on the windward 
trusses. 


The stresses due to these loads are computed in the same 
manner as for live panel loads (Art. 36), it being necessary to 
find the greatest stresses in the counters as well as in the main 
ties. For the windward truss the stresses are the same in 
magnitude as for the leeward truss, but with the signs reversed. 
This would not be true, however, for some of the members if 
the wind on the train could act independently of the live and 
dead loads. The stresses are recorded in the tables in Art. 59. 


Prob. 54a. Compute the stresses due to the overturning effect of the 
wind on the truss and on the train for the bridge in Prob. 53 4, using 
the same wind loads as those in the examples of Art. 53. 


Prob. 544. Find the truss reactions of the deck bridge in Prob. 21 @ 
due to the wind pressure on both truss and train, using the same wind 
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loads as in the preceding problem. The trusses are 16 feet apart, the 
base of rail is 5 feet 21 inches above the center of the upper chord and 
the bearing surface of the supports is 17 inches below the center of the 
lower chord. 


Art. 55. STRESSES DUE TO INITIAL TENSION. 


In Art. 53 the stresses in the laterals were found for two con- 
ditions; first, when the diagonals are designed to take tension 
only, and second, when they are designed to take both ten- 
sion and compression. Although the best recent specifications 
require the lateral bracing of both highway and railroad bridges 
to be made of shapes capable of resisting compression as well 
as tension, many of the cheaper bridges are built with lateral 
diagonals of slender rods or bars. In order to avoid excessive 
vibration in this case it is specified that the lateral struts shall 
be designed as a column to resist the resultant due to an 
assumed initial tension of 10000 pounds per square inch upon 
all rods attached to them, this initial tension being produced by 
adjusting the rods. All the lateral diagonals are made adjusta- 
ble both to line up the bridge and to provide for the initial ten- 
sion, whose actual magnitude, however, is less than the value 
assumed for the purpose of securing lateral struts of adequate 
stiffness. 


In Fig. §5 are shown two panels of the upper lateral system 
of Fig. 53 a, and two arrows are inserted in each panel to repre- 
sent equivalent external forces acting upon the panel when one 
of the adjustable diagonals is drawn up 
by means of its turnbuckle or sleeve nut. 
If these forces in the first panel be desig- 
nated by P, the stresses in the chords BC 
and B'C"’ are each —P sin@’, those in the 
struts B’B and C'C are —Pcos6!, and 
that in the tie B/C is +P. Only the members connected with 


Fig. 55. 
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any panel are affected by initial tension in its diagonals. Simi- 
larly, if P’ be the initial tension in the second panel, the stresses 
in its chords are —/’ sin@’, in the struts —P’ cos@’, and in the 
diagonal +P’. As C’'C belongs to both panels, its total initial 
stress is —(P +P’)cos@’, 


The stresses in the diagonals due to the initial tension are not 
to be added to those due to wind in order to obtain their maxi- 
mum stresses, because the shear in any panel caused by the 
external wind loads replaces a part of the initial tension in one 
diagonal, while it releases the same part of the initial tension in 
the other. The value of the tension so replaced in one and 
released in the other diagonal is 4 V sec’. The corresponding 
release for the chords is 4 V tan@’ and for the struts 4 /V, in 
‘which V represents the shear in the panel due to wind. In case 
the greatest wind stress in either diagonal be equal to twice 
the initial tension, the effect of the latter entirely disappears in 
every member of the panel. Therefore, if the wind stress be 
less than this amount, the maximum stress equals the initial 
tension, and if the wind stress be greater, its value will be the 
maximum stress. 


\ 


The same methods may be used to determine the stresses due 
to initial tension in the members of the main trusses of the 
bridge which are located in panels having counters, but since 
these stresses are also replaced by those due to the greatest live 
load as it crosses the bridge, it is not necessary to consider them 
in finding the maximum stresses. .The initial tension in the 
diagonals reduces the deformation of the panels containing them 
to the extent in which this stress is replaced by the live load 
stress during the passage of the load across the bridge. 


Prob. 55. A through Pratt truss railroad bridge has a span of 200 feet 
and is 163 feet wide between centers of trusses. The trusses have eight 
panels. The upper lateral diagonals consist of rods whose diameters are 
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13, 13 and ri inches in the three successive panels in each half of the 


system. Compute the stresses in the lateral struts due to a specified 
initial tension in the rods equal to that mentioned in this article. 


Art. 56. STRESSES DUE TO TRACTION. 


When a train crosses a railroad bridge with its brakes applied, 
a horizontal force is exerted upon the track through the friction 
of the wheels. This is usually taken in bridge specifications as 
twenty percent of the live load on the structure. When the 
train passes over a through bridge from the fixed end of the 
span toward the end on rollers, this longitudinal force tends to 
cause additional tension in the lower chords, increasing panel by 
panel from the expansion toward the fixed end of the trusses. _ 
‘When the direction of the train is reversed the stress is changed 
to compression. The effect of this tendency is materially re- 
duced by the continuity of the track over the bridge and by the 
continuity of the system in each span, and hence it is impossible 
to determine closely the magnitude of the stresses. 


In designing new bridges it is not customary to consider the 
traction, it being assumed that this is sufficiently provided for 
by the adoption of relatively low unit-stresses. In the recompu- 
tation of stresses, however, 
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In order that the lateral system may do this more effectively 
without producing lateral bending either in the stringers or in 
the floor beams, braces are sometimes inserted where the lateral 
diagonals cross the stringers as shown in Fig. 56. There are 
thus formed two horizontal trusses cmm'c' and dun'd', which 
receive their horizontal loads at the points where they are con- 
nected with the stringers. 

In double-track bridges similar braces are sometimes put 
between the inner stringers, while four short diagonal braces 
are also inserted in each panel between the points where the 
outer stringers cross the lateral diagonals and where the inner 
stringers meet the floor beams. 

In the case of deck bridges supported at the end of the lower 
chord, stresses may be produced by traction in nearly every mem- 
ber of each truss, but their magnitude is practically indeterminate. 


Prob. 56. Compute the stresses in the truss dzn'd' due to the trac- 
tion of a live load in the panel of 94.6 kips, it being assumed that this 
truss resists the tractive force when the live load advances from the right. 


ART. 57. STRESSES DUE TO CENTRIFUGAL LOAD. 


When the railroad track on a bridge is curved, additional 
stresses are caused in the main trusses as well as in the lateral 
system: because of the centrifugal force developed by the moving 
live load. According to mechanics the centrifugal force for 
any given weight P is PV?/g¢R, in which V is the velocity in 
feet per second, ¢ the acceleration of gravity = 32.2 feet per 
second per second and & the radius of the curve. COOPER’S 
Specification requires the computation to be made for a speed 
of 60—3WD miles per hour, D being the degree of the curve. 
Sometimes the speed specified is less than 40 miles per hour. 


In Fig. 57 let C denote the position of the center of the track 
in any cross-section of the bridge, its eccentricity or distance 
from the vertical axis of the bridge being £,. Let A be the 
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Ko -->! inclination of the plane of the 
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pendicular to this plane and 
equal to the height Z of the center of gravity of the train load 
above the rails, this distance being usually assumed as 5 feet. 
The distance from G to the intersection of GC with the plane of 
the lateral system is called d, while 6 is the distance between 
the centers of trusses. 


Regarding the cross-section as passing through one set of 
panel points of the trusses, two forces are applied at G, one the 
vertical panel load P of the bridge and the other the horizontal 
centrifugal load FP, in which *= V2/32.2 R. The part = the 
vertical load P carried by the outer truss is 


# (2+ £,—ssind) (1) 
while that carried by the inner truss is 

PLO : 

= (2- E, +h sind) (2) 


The direction of the centrifugal load is radial but it is sufficiently 
close except in. bridges of very unusual design to regard its 
direction as perpendicular to the planes of the trusses. The 
reaction of the horizontal load FP is in the plane of the lateral 
system, and hence it causes an overturning moment equal to 
FPdcosA which increases the panel load on the outer truss and 
reduces that on the inner one by 


FPd cosA /b (3) 


These two vertical loads, the one on the outer truss acting down. 
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ward and that on the inner truss acting upward, together with a 
horizontal panel load /P acting on the lateral system, may there- 
fore replace the centrifugal load #P applied at G. 

_ Since it is desired, however, to obtain the greatest values of 
the resultant panel loads, the load just found will not be con- 
sidered for the inner truss. Accordingly, the greatest panel 
load on the outer truss is 


ie 2hd cosA _ 2(ksinA—£,) 
sie: x ES sing | (4) 


and the greatest panel load on the inner truss is 


aE : seta TI) (5) 


the first of these loads being found by adding the quantities (1) 
and (3), and the second by merely transforming the quantity (2) 
into a more convenient form for practical use. The horizontal 
panel load on the lateral system is /P. 


Because the eccentricity £, is variable, the last term inclosed 
in brackets in both (4) and (§) must be computed for the end of 
each panel. As the load carried to each floor beam is a part of 
that covering two panels, the average eccentricity for this dis- 
tance is taken instead of that at the floor beam under consider- 
ation. 

In order to find the stress in any member of either main truss, 
it is necessary to compute all the panel loads as though the bridge 
had a regular straight track for that position of the axle loads 
which gives the greatest stress as determined in Art. 42, 43 or 
45. The panel loads are found by means of the formula 


ies ai (M,-1 are M, + Mis) [P 
in which P,, is the load at the panel point x; M/,_;, 1/7, and 


M,., are the sums of the moments of all preceding axle loads 
about the panel points z — 1, z and z+ 1 respectively; and / is 
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the panel length. The panel loads are then computed for the 
inner and outer trusses, and from these loads the required stress 
in the truss member is found by the method of shears or of 
moments as previously explained. 


The shears and bending moments for the lateral system may 
be found directly from the corresponding shears and moments 
in the trusses when the track on the bridge is straight, since 
their panel loads are proportional. If the latter diagonals are 
stiff members, the average of the moments at the ends of each 
panel should be used for the chord stresses as explained in Art. 
53. Some engineers increase the stresses in the lateral system 
50 percent to make provision for future increase in the live load. 


An example in which the stresses due to centrifugal load are 
completely worked out for a through Pratt truss bridge of eight 
panels, and a span of 1873 feet, may be found in Stresses in 
Railway Bridges on Curves by Warp BaLpwin in Transactions 
American Society of Civil Engineers, Vol. 25, page 459, Novem- 
ber, 1891. The article also gives an investigation relating to 
the location of the track in order to equalize as nearly as pos- 
sible the two sets of combined stresses due to live and cen- 
trifugal loads, as well as giving the computation of shears and 
moments in stringers and floor beams for both conditions. 


Using the same notation for this 8-panel truss as for the one 
in Fig. 41 0, the stresses due to centrifugal load (exclusive of 
those from the lateral system) and reduced to percentages of 
the corresponding live load stresses for a straight track, are 
given in the following table: 


BC CD DE ab=be ca de aB 


Outer truss 7.8 8.4 9.4 6.1 7.8 8.7 6.1 
Inner truss | — 3.8 | —4.6 | —5.4 | —2.1 | — 3.8 | —4.6 | — 2.7 
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Outer truss : £0.35] 10.3 
| Inner truss ; 1 | —6.4 | —6.4 | —5.7 


The average for the chord members is 7.8 and for the web 
members 8.3 percent. The middle term in formula (4) repre- 
sents 3.9 percent and the last term the remainder. When the 
stresses in the lateral system are added, the values for the lower 
chord are for ad, 15.2; dc, 30.8; cd, 29.0; and de, 28.1 percent. 


The considerable labor involved in computing all the panel 
loads for every different position of the axle loads may be 
avoided by using the equivalent live panel load which causes 
the same shear in the end panel of the truss (Art. 47), in order 
to compute the stresses in the main trusses due to centrifugal 
load only. In the example quoted above the extreme difference 
for any member is about one-half of one percent of the live load 
stress, and in most cases it is materially less. As the stress in 
the suspender 20 depends only upon the greatest floor-beam 
load, it is preferable to use the true panel load. 


In most cases where the span is short and the curve com- 
paratively light an approximate method may be adopted which 
involves only the eccentricity # at the center of the span. For 
instance, the use of the panel loads P(6 + m)/2 6 in a deck rail- 
road bridge whose span is 96 feet, depth 10 feet, distance from 
trusses to nearest center of track 6} feet and the track on a 
3-degree curve gave results which did not vary more than 
24 percent from the stresses computed by the method of using 
the eccentricity of the track at every panel point. The trusses 
were the Warren with sub-verticals having ten panels. 


Prob. 57 a. Compute the value of / for a 2-degree and for a ro-degree 
curve, using the speed above cited from Cooper’s Specifications. 
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Prob. 57 4. Ina through Pratt truss bridge the panel length is 23 feet 
54 inches, the distance between centers of trusses is 18 feet 6 inches, 
the curve of the track is 3 degrees and the eccentricity of its center 


line is —13%, —1,% and +75 inches for panel points a, 4 and ¢ _ 


respectively. The live loading is Cooper’s class E4o. Compute the 
stress due to centrifugal load in the suspender of each truss, provided 
the super-elevation of the outer rail is such that sind =/, and the 
distance @= 78 inches (Fig. 57). 


ArT. 58. STRESSES DUE TO IMPACT. 


Impact may be defined as the dynamic effect of a live. load, 
and depends upon the conditions under which the live load is 
applied to the bridge. These conditions include the character 
of the track, both on the bridge and its approaches, the action 
of insufficiently balanced locomotive drivers, the reciprocating 
motion and vibration of the machinery, the velocity of the train 
and the dynamic action due to the deflection of the bridge. 


In the absence of extensive experiments to determine the 
difference between the actual stresses in trusses under various 
locomotive and train loads moving over bridges at different 
speeds, and the stresses for the same loads at rest, considerable 
diversity exists in the methods employed by bridge engineers to 
determine a proper allowance for impact and vibration to be 
added to the computed stresses due to live load. 


The first method adopted in this country which involved a 
systematic attempt to evaluate separately the dynamic effect of 
the live load was developed by CHarLes C. SCHNEIDER, pub- 
lished in 1887, and now incorporated in the Specifications of 
the American Bridge Company and in those of various railroad 
bridge departments. The effect of impact and vibration is 
determined by the following formula: 


a 300 
‘Se Se + =) 
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in which J is the impact stress to be added to the computed 
live load stress S, and Z, is the loaded distance in feet that 
produces the greatest stress in the member. The evolution of 
this formula is recorded in Transactions American Society of 
Civil Engineers, Vol. 34, page 331, October, 1895. 


Another formula in which the allowance for impact depends 
upon Z,, the loaded length of the bridge, is that of WADDELL, 
the above numbers 300 in the numerator and denominator 
being replaced by 400 and 500 respectively. The quantity in 
the parenthesis may be called the coefficient of impact. 


A formula of a different type in which the coefficient depends 
on both dead and live load stresses has been advocated by 
PRICHARD (see Trans. Am. Soc. C. E., Vol. 41, page 503, June, 


1899), and: is 
pees cat 
L+D. 


in which Z is the computed stress due to the live load (including 
centrifugal load, if any), and D is the dead load stress in the 
member. For counters, however, /=Z and for suspenders or 
sub-verticals 7=1.25Z. Incases where D and ZL have opposite 
signs D is assumed to be zero. 


Sometimes the impact is determined by taking different per- 
centages of the live load stresses whose value is made to depend 
upon the character of the members and occasionally upon their 
position in the truss. The method which was formerly in most 
general use provided for the effect of impact by varying the 
unit-stresses in’ designing the members, that for the live load 
being frequently taken as one-half of the unit-stress for live 
load. 

For highway bridges WADDELL specifies a coefficient of im- 
pact equal to 100/(Z' + 150), in which ZL! is the span in feet. 
The Specifications of the American Bridge Company give a . 
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constant coefficient of 25 percent, while the Osborn Engineering 
Company uses the same formula as for railroad bridges, the 
coefficient being L/(Z + D), in which Z and J are the live and 
dead load stresses. 


For example, let the stresses due to impact be found by means 
of the first formula given in this article for the Pratt truss whose 
live load stresses were obtained in Arts. 42, 44 and 46. From 
the positions given in those articles the loaded lengths are 
obtained and together with the live load stresses are inserted in 
the following table: 


aB Bs Be Ce Cd Dd De 


Loaded length 175 50 138 113 113 88 88 

Coefficient of impact 0.632 | 0.857 | 0.685 | 0.728 | 0.728 | 0.773 | 0.773 
Stress due to live load |— 305.0] +94.6 |+ 218.7 |—113.6|+146.0| —65.8 | +84.5 
Stress due to impact |—192.8| +81.1 |+149.8|—82.7 |+106.3] —50.9 | +65.3 


L 


Ef fg ab= be cad de BC CD=DE 
Loaded length 58 33 175 175 175 175 175 
Coefficient of impact | 0.838 | o.9g01 | 0.632 | 0.632 | 0.632 | 0.632 | 0.632 
Stress due to live load | + 40.2 | +10.9 |+ 191.5 | + 307.4 |+ 364.8 |— 307.4 | — 369.2 
Stress due to impact | +33.7| +9.8 |+121.0|+194.3|+230.6 |—194.3 |—233.3 


From these values the coefficients and stresses due to impact 
are computed. The loaded length for 4é is the length of two 
panels only, since no loads except those on the first two panels 
of the bridge cause any stress in that member. As the load 
covers practically the entire span for the greatest chord stresses 
the length is taken equal to the span for all the chord members. 


Facts, principles and methods relating to impact may be found 
in the following papers and their discussions: The Launhardt 
Formula and Railroad Bridge Specifications, by Henry B. Sra- 
MAN, Transactions American Society of Civil Engineers, Vol. 41, | 
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page 140, June, 1899; The Determination of the Safe Working 
Stress for Railway Bridges of Wrought Iron and Steel, by 
E. HERBERT STONE, Vol. 41, page 467; Discussion on Wheel 
Concentrations, by O. E. SEtsy, Vol. 42, page 233, December, 
1899; and Proposed Specifications for Steel Railroad Bridges, 
by J. W. Scuaus, Journal Western Society of Engineers, Vol. 5, 
page 347, October, 1900. 


The following articles give the results of determining stresses 
by measuring the deformation of truss members under moving 
trains: The Measurement of Live Load Strains in Bridge 
Members, by J. J. HANKENSON and W. H. LEpeceEr, Engineering 
News, Vol. 33, page 300, May 9, 1895; and Some Experiments 
on Bridges under Moving Train Loads, by F. E. TuRNEAuRE, 
Transactions American Society of Civil Engineers, Vol. 41, page 
410, June, 1899. 


Prob. 58. Compute the stresses due to impact for the truss in Prob. 50. 


ArT. 59. FinAL Maximum AND MINIMUM STRESSES. 


The maximum and minimum stresses due to dead and live 
loads only for the through Pratt truss of 175 feet span are given 
in Art. 50, the stresses due to impact are given in Art. 58, while 
the methods of computing those due to wind load were explained 


Fig. 59 a. 


in Arts. 53 and 54, although the results were not all recorded 
there. Both diagonals in each panel of the lateral systems are 
assumed to be stiff members. These stresses are now all com- 
bined in order to obtain the extreme limits of stress to which 
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Env Post Upper Cuorp. Lower Cuorp. 
STRESSES DUE TO 
aB BC DE bc ca de 
bie | 
Dead load —129.1 | —135:1 | —162,1 | +81.1 | +135.1 | +162.1 
Live load — 305.1 | —307.4 | —369.2 | +191.5 | +307.4 | +364.8 
Impact —192.8 | —194.3 | —233.3 | +121.0 | +194.3 | +230.6 
Wind overturning: ; 
On truss, east —26.4) —16.5)] —16.5 | +16.5 | +16.5 | +16.5 
On truss, west +264) +16.5 | +16.5 | —16.5 | —16.5 | —16.5 
On train, east —27.3 | —28.6 | —34.3] +17.1 | +28.6] +343 
On train, west +27.3 | +286] +343] —17.1 | —28.6| —34.3 
Wind on truss, east +5.5 | +165] +221 | +30.3 | +33.1 
| Wind on truss, west —5.5 | —16.5| —22.1 | —30.3| —33.1 
Wind on train, east + 66.2 +91.0 +99.3 
Wind on train, west —66.2 | —9I1.0} —99.3 
| Maximum stress — 680.7 | —676.4 | —798.9 | +515.5 | +803.2 | +940.7 
Minimum stress —102.7 | —124.1 | —162.1 +42.5 | +88.3 | +112.5 


All the stresses are expressed in thousands of pounds, or kips. 


DIAGONALS. VERTICALS, 
STRESSES DUE TO 
Be Cd De Ef Fe Bb Ce Da 

| Dead load +86.1|} +43.0 ° —43.0| —86.1| +23.3] —43.7| —I0.2 
Live load +218.7|+146.0} +84.5| +40.2| +10.9| +94.6|—113.6] —65.8 
Impact +149.8 | +106.3) +65.3} +337] +9.8] +81.1| —82.7| —5so.9 

| Wind overturning: 
On train, east | +19.5] +23.0] -+7.8] +39] -+1.3} -+7.1| —10.1] —6.r 
On train, west | —19.5| —13.0] —7.8| —39| —1.3] —7.1] +101) +6.1 
Maximum stress | +474.1| +308.3]-+157.6| -+34.8 © | +206.1 | —250.1 | —133.0 
| Minimum stress +64. fe) ° ° fo) +23.3| —I0.2| —1Io0.2 


each member is subject. 


In doing this special attention must 


be given to a few simple facts which are evident when stated. 
The dead load must be included in both maximum and minimum 
stresses, since the weight of the bridge acts constantly. When 
the live load stress is considered in finding any maximum stress, 


the stress due to impact must also be included. 


If the stresses 


due to wind pressure on the train are taken in any case, then 
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those for the wind pressure on the truss must also be taken; all, 
however, for the same direction of the wind. The stresses due 
to the wind load on the truss may be included or not, but when 
included, both the direct effect of the wind on the lateral system 
and the indirect effect on the trusses, on account of the over- 
turning moment, must then be considered. 


For example, the maximum stress in BC equals — 135.1 — 
307.4 — 194.3 — 16.5 — 28.6+ 5.5 = — 676.4 kips, while its mini- 
mum stress is — 135.1 +16.5—5.5=—124.1 kips. The mini- 
mum stress in Sc equals + 86.1 —(10.9+9.8+1.3)= + 64.1 
kips, since the counter in the same panel corresponding to Fg 
does not act when the live load crosses the bridge from the left. 
The minimum stress in Bd is the dead panel load, since the wind 
pressure on the truss only causes no stress in this member. The 
minimum stresses in C¢ and Dd are both equal to the dead panel 
load at the upper panel points, since they depend upon the man- 
ner in which the section passed as explained in Art. 36. 


The stresses in CD are the same as for DE except the last 
two, which are + 13.8 and — 13.8, making its maximum stress 
— 801.6 kips and the minimum — 159.4 kips. The stresses in 
ab are the same as for dc except the last four, which are + 8.3, 
— 8.3, + 24.8 and — 24.8, thus making the maximum stress 
+ 460.3 and the minimum + 56.3 kips. 


One more condition remains to be considered which relates 
to the minimum stresses in the lower chord. When a train of 
empty box cars stands on the bridge the effect of the wind loads 
may cause stresses in one of the trusses which are below the 
minimum values givenin the table. Taking the minimum weight 
of the train as 800 pounds per linear foot, the panel load per 
truss is 10 kips and the stresses in the chord members aé, dc, cd 
and de are respectively + 24.2, + 24.2, + 40.3 and + 48.4 kips. 
For west wind the minimum stresses in these members are + 38.6, 
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— 16.6, +9.0 and + 27.3 kips respectively. It is seen that the 
stress in dc is reversed and hence this member must be designed 
to resist compression. It is customary in good practice to design 
the lower chord in the first two panels as stiff members. 


The maximum and minimum stresses in each lateral diagonal 
of the same panel have the same magnitude, one being tension 
and the other compression. Taking the panels in order from 
the ends to the middle of the span their values are 6.7, 3.3 and 
o for the upper system; and 40.0, 28.1, 17.6 and 8.6 kips for 
the lower system. (See Art. 53.) 


In case it be desired to design this truss without adjustable 
diagonals as indicated in Fig. 594, the minimum stress in Cd 
changes to — 34.8 kips, and it becomes necessary to find the 
stress in Ce due to live and wind loads when the load comes 
from the left to produce the greatest negative shear. It is seen 
that the value of this shear is the same as that of the greatest 


Fig. 59 4. 


positive shear in Zf, and hence the required live load stress is 
+ 31.3 kips (see table in Art. 44) while that due to wind is 
+ 3.0 kips. The corresponding stress due to impact is + 26.2 
kips (Art. 58). The minimum stress is then found to be — 43.7 
+ 31.3+ 26.2+3.0= +16.8 kips instead of — 10.2 kips as before. 
Each diagonal in the middle panel may be designed to take the 
alternate stresses of + 78.8 and — 78.8 kips, or, as is sometimes 
specified, to take either a compression or tension of 157.6 kips. 


Prob. 59. Find the maximum and minimum stresses in CD and dc pro- 
vided the laterals are assumed to be adjustable instead of stiff members, 
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ArT. 60. RANGES OF STRESS. 


In order to gain a thorough knowledge of the duties of vari- 
ous members of a truss it is not only important to know the 
stresses due to the different loads, but also to study the varia- 
tions of stress during the passage of trains across the bridge: 
In Fig.604 are shown the curves of combined dead and live 
load stresses in one chord member and in all the web members 
of the truss whose skeleton diagram is given in Fig.60a. The 
span is 222 feet 9 inches and the live load consists of two 136- 
ton locomotives (WADDELL’s class U) followed by a uniform 
train load of 4000 pounds per linear foot for a length equal to 
the span. 

The abscissas in the diagram represent panel lengths num- 
bered from the right-hand support of the truss, while the ordi- 
nate at any point represents the combined dead and live load 
stress when the first wheel of the locomotive is at that point. 
For example, the stress in the diagonal Bc is 166.1 kips when 
wheel I is at panel point 8, while it is 125.0 kips when wheel 1 
is 16 panel lengths from the right support. Since the distance 
from wheel 1 to the head of the uniform train load is nearly 44 
panel lengths, the ordinates nearly halfway between 13 and 14 
represent the corresponding stresses in the members when the 
entire span is covered by the uniform:load. As the load con- 
tinues to advance, the right or rear end of the train passes 
across the bridge. The end ordinates represent stresses due to 
dead load only. The dead panel load is 29.7 kips, of which 11.1 
kips are applied at the upper panel points. The curves show 
not only the changes in stress as the load advances from right 
to left but also the rate of change. The rate of change for the 
different chord members decreases as the member is farther from 
the middle of the span. The same statement is true in regard 
to the diagonals, although the maximum stress increases. The 
greatest rate of change occurs in the stresses of the suspender. 
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As shown in the diagram the stress in the suspender is not 
affected by the live load until the first wheel passes panel point 
7 and reaches its maximum value before wheel 1 reaches panel 
point 9, or the left end of the span; the stress then drops down 
rapidly under the tender of the first locomotive, rises to a second 
maximum under the engine of the second locomotive, drops 
again under the tender, and then continues unchanged while 
the train covers the first two panels of the bridge. 


The stresses in the verticals pass from compression to tension 
after the maximum is reached in each case, and then back again 
to compression. A slight change in the form of the truss would 
cause the curve for Dd to cross the zero line four times instead 
of twice. When the chords are parallel, however, the minimum 
compression in any vertical that is adjacent to a counter tie 
equals the upper dead panel load (which in this case is 11.1 kips) 
and accordingly the middle portion of the curve will be parallel 
to and a short distance below the axis. 


When the live load crosses the bridge in the opposite direc- 
tion or from the nearer end of the span with respect to the 
members, the forms of the stress curves are somewhat different 
on account of the excess in weight of the locomotive over that 
of the train. Portions of the curves for the diagonals De and 
dE are shown at the left end of the diagram in dotted lines. A 
study of all the curves will indicate why the stress due to im- 
pact is made to depend upon the loaded length of the truss 
which causes the maximum stress in any member (Art. 58). 
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Prob. 60. Construct the stress curves for the web members 10, 11 
and 11! of the deck Pratt truss in Art. 36, when a series or train of 12 
panel live loads of 88.85 kips each, move a panel length at a time across 
the bridge. 


ArT. 61. COMPUTATION OF STRESSES IN PRACTICE. * 


The numerical operations required in the computations of 
stresses should be made as few and as simple as possible. For . 
several reasons, the principal one being that of economy, most 
framed structures which the engineer is required to design are 
selected from a few well-known types. The structures of a 
given type are so similar that it is usually possible to make 
numerical tabulations that may be used for all of them. The 
loads to which they are subjected are also of a very few general 
types, so that tables of moments, shears and panel concentra- 
tions may be prepared to facilitate the computation of stresses. 


Before the computation of stresses is begun, the live load 
should be tabulated like that shown in Fig. 41a@ and described 
in Art. 41. When many computations are to be made for the 
same live load it is convenient to use a table in which are given 
the shears at the end, quarter-point and center of the span re- 
spectively, the maximum bending moment and the greatest 
floor-beam concentration for spans varying by 1 foot from about 
10 to 75 feet. Many of the principal specifications for railroad 
bridges contain a similar table. 


In computing the stresses for the main trusses, those due to 
the live load are usually found first. In computing the web 
stresses for axle loads, the formula frequently given is 


V=(M,/1)—(M,/f) 
in which J is the vertical shear in the section, JZ, the moment 


* By Clarence Walter Hudson, C,.E., Assistant Engineer, Phcenix Bridge Com- 
pany, Phoenixville, Pa. 
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of all the loads on the truss about the right support, J/, the 
moment of the loads in the panel cut by the section about the 
panel point at its right end, 7 the span and # the panel length. 
The use of this formula requires two divisions which in practice 
ought to be reduced to one, and hence a better formula is 


V=(M,—mM,)/1 


in which # is the number of panels when the panels are all of 
equal length, or the ratio of the span to the given panel length. 


If the web stresses are to be computed for an equivalent uni- 
form live load, the load per panel is to be determined and then 
multiplied by the secant of the angle which the member makes 
with the vertical. The stresses should then be found with the 
aid of a table of coefficients like that below. The upper set of 
coefficients is to be used as multipliers for the method of taking 
a full panel load at each panel point on one side of the section 
under consideration (Art. 31), while the lower set is to be used 
for a continuous and uniformly distributed load, the head of 
which extends partly into the panel cut by the section and which 
gives fractional panel loads at the adjacent panel points (see 
Art. 32). 

With the aid of this table a good approximate check may be 
applied to the stresses computed for axle loads. For example, 
the stress in the inclined end post a of Fig. 50 was found to 
be 305.0 kips. On dividing this by the coefficient 3.00 for the 
first panel of a 7-panel truss, the value of 101.7 kips is obtained 
for W sec@, in which W is the equivalent uniform panel load, 
and @ is the angle which the diagonals make with the vertical. 
If the stresses in Bc, Cd, De, Ef, and Fg be divided by 101.7 
kips, the quotients are 2.15, 1.44, 0.83, 0.40, and 0.11 respec- 
tively. On comparing these with the coefficients in the table, it 
will be noticed that for the second and third panels the quotients 
are practically equal to the upper coefficients and decrease for 
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COEFFICIENTS FOR WEB STRESSES. 


PANEL NuMBER, BEGINNING AT LEFT ENpD oF Truss. 
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PANELS 
IN 
Truss. |) 1 2 3 4 
1.50 | 0.75 | 0.25 
4 | 1.50] 0.67 | 0.17 
2.00 | 1.20 | 0.60 | 0.20 
5 | 2.00] 1.13 | 0.50 | 0.13 
2.50 | 1.67 | 1.00 | 0.50 
6 | 2.50 | 1.60 | 0.90 | 0.40 
3.00 | 2.14 | 1.43 | 0.86 
7 | 3.00 | 2.08 | 1.33] 0.75 
3.50 | 2.63 | 1.83 | 1.25 
8 Bi5O e2e5 7 le Ou) Lele 
4.00 | 3.11 | 2.33 | 1.67 
9 | 4.00 | 3.06 | 2.25 | 1.56 
4.50 | 3.60 | 2.80 | 2.10 
10 | 4.50 | 3.56) 2.72 | 2.00 
5.00 | 4.09 | 3.27 | 2.55 
IX | 5.00 | 4.05 | 3.20 | 2.45 
5-50 | 4.58 | 3.75 | 3.00 
12 | 5.50] 4.55 | 3.68 | 2.91 
6.00 | 5.08 | 4.23 | 3.46 
13 | 6.00| 5.04 | 4.17 | 3.38 
6.50 | 5:57 | 4-71 | 3.93 
14 | 6.50] 5.54 | 4.65 | 3.85 


0.17 
0.10 


0.43 
0.33 


0.75 
0.64 


III 
1.00 
1.50 
1.39 
1.91 
1.80 


2.33 
2.23 


2.77 
2.67 


3.21 
Buz 


0.14 
0.08 
0.38 
0.29 
0.67 
0.56 
1.00 
0.89 
1.36 
1.25 


1.75 
1.64 


2.05 
2.04 


2.57 
2.46 


0.13 
0.07 


0.33 
0.25 
0.60 
0.50 
0.91 
0.80 
1.25 
1.14 
1.62 
1.50 


2.00 
1.88 


succeeding panels, as they should, to 
and lower coefficients in the sixth panel. 


O.1I 
0.06 
0.30 
0.22 
0.55 
0.45 
0.83 
0.73 


TAR 
1.04 


1.50 


1.38 


0.10 
0.06 


0.27 
0.20 
0.50 
0.41 


0.77 
0.67 


1.07 
0.96 


LOR ete eon el 
0.09 

0.05 

0.25 | 0.08 

0.18 | 0.04 

0.46 | 0.23 | 0.08 
0.38 | 0.17 | 0.04 

0.71 | 0.43 | 0.21 | 0.07 
0,62 | 0.35 | 0.15 | 0.04 


about a mean of the upper 


The computation of the chord stresses for axle loads may also 
be simplified by using the ratio of the lever arm of its left reac- 
tion to the span of the truss in order to find the bending 
moment directly without first computing the value of the reac- 
tion, as explained in Art. 46. For the 7-panel truss mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph these ratios are 4, 2, and 2 respec- 
tively. With these ratios and a moment diagram like Fig. 
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41a, the labor of computing the bending moments is much 
reduced. 


For chord stresses, due to an equivalent uniform load, a table 
containing another set of coefficients should be used, these 
values being multipliers for Wtan@, the notation being the same 
as before. The coefficients are found in the manner described 
in Art. 27, and may be used to check the chord stresses, due to 
axle loads, in a similar manner to that described above for the 
web stresses. Extensive use ot these tables for the purpose 
named, shows that it is impossible to represent, even for prac- 
tical purposes, the effect of locomotive loading, by any uniform 
load for either the web or the chord members. 


The next step is to estimate the weight of the trusses from 
records of similar structures under similar loads. This weight 
is added to the computed or assumed weights of the track, floor 


COEFFICIENTS FOR CHORD STRESSES. 


NumsBer OF PANEL Point From Lerr END (END=0), 


PANELS IN 
Truss. 
1 
4 55 
5 2 
6 2.5 
7 3 
8 355 
9 4 
10 4.5 
II 5 
12 5.5 
12 6 
14 6.5 


This table applies only to chords whose centers of moments are in the same verti- 
cal section as the panel points of the loaded chord. 
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system, lateral and transverse bracing, to obtain the dead load 
per linear foot, from which the dead load stresses are computed. 


ArT. 62. STRESS SHEETS FOR TRUSSED BRIDGES. 


After the stresses have been computed they are recorded on 
skeleton diagrams of the truss and lateral systems, and on this 
sheet are given the data from which the stresses were com- 
puted, as also the composition and sectional areas of the different 
members. Such a drawing is called a ‘stress sheet.’ Plate I 
shows the stress sheet for the American Bridge Company's 
standard design of a double-track through pin-connected span, 
150 feet long between centers of end pins. The loading is 
Cooper’s class E50 (Art. 40). 


The stresses due to dead and live loads, and the allowance 
for impact, are marked on the skeleton truss diagram alongside 
of the respective members. Similarly, the stresses due to wind 
are marked on the diagram of the lateral systems, the upper 
and lower systems being shown on opposite sides of the center 
line. The maximum shears and moments in the stringers and 
floor beams are also recorded on the right half of the sheet, as 
well as shears and moments for dead load, live load and impact; 
Chap. VI gives methods by which these are computed. 


The general dimensions are marked on the skeleton plan and 
elevation, as well as on the combined end elevation and cross- 
section, which shows the form of the portal and sway bracing, 
as well as some parts of the floor system. The assumed dead 
load is given for the track, floor system, and trusses with their 
bracing separately, both in pounds per linear foot of bridge and 
in panel loads per truss, together with the division of these 
panel loads between the upper and lower panel points. Plate I 
also gives the areas of the surfaces exposed to the wind for the 


upper and lower half of the bridge; data which are usually not 
given on stress sheets. 
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The rest of the information given on the stress sheet includes 
the composition of all the members of the trusses, lateral and 
transverse bracing; the composition of the stringers and floor 
beams with their bracing; the diameters of the pins at the 
joints, the lengths of the rollers at the expansion bearings and 
the number of rivets required in the connections of the floor 
system. The specifications governing the design of the mem- 
bers and their details, the material of which the bridge is to be 
constructed, and the diameters of the rivets to be used, are also 
noted on the sheet. The determination of the sectional areas 
is treated in Part III of this text-book. 


Plate II shows the stress sheet for a truss bridge prepared 
under the direction of J. C. BLAND, Engineer of Bridges of the 
Pennsylvania Lines West of Pittsburgh. The bridge is a skew 
bridge but having symmetrical trusses, the span being 132 feet 
8 inches, the depth 30 feet and the width 29 feet 6 inches. 
_ The squared ends of the floor system on the abutment are 
shown on the half plan of the floor system. Four lines of 
stringers are placed under each track so that the load is divided 
equally between them. 


The live load consists of a uniform load of 5000 pounds per 
linear foot per track, and a concentrated excess load of 50000 
pounds. The stresses in the column marked ‘shock effect’ 
are derived from an assumed vertical shear equal to one-half 
of the concentrated excess load for each web member, while the 
stress in the end members of the lower chord equals the hori- 
zontal component of that in the end post. The stresses in the 
counters and suspenders are increased by 25 percent in the three 
columns for the live load. Shears, bending moments and sec- 
‘ions for stringers and floor beams are on a second sheet not 
zere reproduced. 
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CHAPTER <V. 
AMERICAN BRIDGE TRUSSES. 
ArT. 63. EARLY AMERICAN BRIDGES. 


The modern bridge truss is the consequence of a development, 
or evolution, in the sense that it exhibits those features of ar- 
rangement and details of construction which have been found 
to be most advantageous. Unsafe and costly forms have been 
discarded, while stable and economical forms have survived. A 
brief explanation of these elements of stability and economy 
will have to be given in connection with the history of truss 
development in the United States. 

The king-post truss, first used for a roof, was the parent of 
all trussed structures. When this was used as a bridge and the 
load placed on the lower chord, a vertical tie was introduced, as 
in Fig. 63 a. For a longer span the form of Fig. 63 4, known 
as the queen-post truss, naturally followed, and for a still longer 


Fig. 63 2. Fig. 63 4, Fig. 63 ¢ 


span the form of Fig. 63¢. The idea in the last case was to 
carry the load at the foot of a tie to the upper chord and then 
transfer it to the abutment by the shortest route. This was 
a simple idea but it proved uneconomical on account of the 
long braces, the stresses in which increase both with the length 
and the angle of inclination to the vertical. Nevertheless many 
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wooden bridges were built on this plan during the eighteenth 
century in both Europe and America, one erected by GRUBEN- 
MANN in Germany in 1758 having the long span of 364 feet. 


A second and far more fruitful line of development was that 
introduced near the end of the eighteenth century by Trmotuy 
PALMER and THEODORE Burr. This was the panel principle 


es 42NN A4ENA 


Fig. 63 ¢ Fig. 63 2 Fig. 63 ¢. 


by which a load, after having been carried to the upper chord, 
was brought down again to the lower chord by the panel brace 
and thus ultimately to the abutment. This principle may also 
be regarded as arising from the king-post truss, the addition of 
a panel on each side giving Fig. 63 d, and Fig. 63 e being derived 
from this by a similar addition. Thus arose the Burr truss, 
the parent of nearly all the forms of bridge trusses now com- 
monly used. Although so defective in rigidity under the action 
of a live load, that it was generally stiffened by an arch, its 
panel principle proved an element of great economic value. 


In 1837 panel counterbraces were introduced by STEPHEN 
H. Lone, and several bridges were built by him on the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad. These were timber trusses and the 
spans were short, but to Lona is due the great credit of giving 
a clear explanation of the functions of counters in preventing 
the distortion of the truss. 


In 1840 WiLi1AM Howe introduced a truss which used both 
the panel principle and counters, and which had simple details. 
Like the Burr and Long trusses, the verticals are in tension 
and the diagonals in compression, but HowE made the verticals 
of wrought-iron rods while his timber diagonals butted against 
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angle blocks of hard wood or cast iron. From 1840 to 1870 
more bridges were built in the United States on the Howe plan 
than on any other, the spans being usually from 100 to 150 feet, 
and the longest span 300 feet. It had all the advantages of 
the panel system and of the stiffness due to the counter braces, 
while its simplicity of design rendered it more economical than 
previous forms. The Howe truss is still in use for short spans 
in localities where steel structures would be expensive. 


In 1844 THomAs and CALEB PRATT patented a truss of timber 
and wrought iron in which the new and important idea was 
introduced of using the iron rods as diagonals and the timber 
struts as verticals. Fig. 637 shows the deck form of Howe 
truss, and Fig. 63 ¢ the deck Pratt truss, and the latter can be 


VZRXSN ZNERIZN 


Fig. 63 7. Fig. 63 g. 


regarded as derived from the former by interchanging the web 
ties and struts except in the end panels. This change rendered 
the web struts shorter than before and thus much material was 
saved, since the size of a compression member increases with 
its length. About 1850 the Pratt truss began to be built wholly 
in iron, cast iron being used for the compressive members and 
wrought iron for the tensile; here the advantage of the system 
proved greater than before, and the truss has, been widely used 
ever since, while from it other forms of trusses have been derived. 


In 1847 SguirE WuipP_e published a book advocating a truss 
with a double system of webbing of the Pratt type. This type, 
known as the Whipple truss and described in Art. 66, was ex- 
tensively built for many years. He also advocated a truss with 
a curved upper chord, and before 1850 he had built twenty such 
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bridges over the Erie Canal. This type, often known as the 
bowstring truss, is described in Art.67, and has led to great 
economy, since the curvature of the chord renders the stresses 
in both chord and web members approximately equal and thus 
renders it possible to make many pieces of the same size. 


Prior to 1850 the most important elements of economic truss 
arrangement had been devised, namely, the panel system, 
counterbracing of the panels, short compression members in 
the webbing and the curvature of the upper chord. The prob- 
lem of keeping the panel lengths within proper limits for long 
spans had not been solved except in the Whipple truss, and 
better ways were yet to be invented. In the following articles 
the labors of Fink, BoLLMAN and WHIPPLE in this connection 
are discussed, and it will be seen how, about 1870, the problem 
was solved in the use of sub-verticals whereby the Baltimore 
truss (Art. 26) wes devised. 

Prob. 63. Consult Cooper’s paper on American Railroad Bridges, 
in Transactions of American Society of Civil Engineers for 1889, and 


ascertain when and where the first bridge with all members of wrought 
iron was built in the United States. 


ART. 64.. BOLLMAN AND FINK TRUSSES. 


Fig. 64 @ shows the truss introduced by WENDELL BOLLMAN 
about 1850, which was built to some extent in the following 


twenty years for ss : = . a 5 iz 


short spans. It Gp 


consists of a series 
of inverted unsym- | } | 
metrical king-post b Ome e ig 
trusses, AG, AcG, Bie a 

etc., each of which carries the load resting upon it. Counter 
ties, shown by the broken lines, are placed in each panel to 
stiffen the structure. The upper chord and the verticals are in 
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compression while the other members are in tension, and there 
is no lower chord. The figure shows the deck form of the 
bridge, but it was also used with through trusses, the floor being 
attached to the lower ends of the post and forming apparently a 
lower chord. A through Bollman bridge of 124 feet span was 
built across the Potomac River at Harper’s Ferry, Va., in 1852, 
and carried railroad traffic until 1893. The truss had eight 
panels of 18 feet depth, the upper chords and posts being cast 
iron, as also were the four end towers which bore the entire 
weight of the bridge, and it had screw connections at the 
joints. See Plate XII in Transactions American Society of 
Civil Engineers, Vol. 21, July, 1889. 


The stress on. any post of the Bollman deck truss is due only 
to the panel load, and this is carried by the two inclined ties to 
the abutments. Thus a load at C is carried to the abutments by 
the inclined ties Ac and ¢G, and does not affect the other posts 
and ties. The maximum stress in the upper chord occurs under 
the full train load when all the inclined ties are brought into 
action. The counters have no static stresses which can be com- 
puted. This form of truss proved an expensive one, and was 
confined entirely to short spans; none have been built since 
about 1880, and only a few of the old ones remain in use. 


TANNA 
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The truss introduced by ALBERT Fink in 1852 has also no 
lower chord, and consists of a series of inverted king-post 
trusses arranged one within the other as seen in Fig. 644, 
the primary being Ae/, the secondary AcE, and tertiary AdC, 
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ART. 64. 
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CdE, etc. Diagonal counters Be, cD, etc., may also be placed in 
the panels to stiffen the structure. The vertical members are 
struts and all the diagonals are ties. The first bridge of this 
kind was that built in 1852 over the Monongahela River at 
Fairmont, W.Va. Its posts and upper chords were cast iron, 
but it had pin-connected joints. This was a through bridge and 
carried railroad traffic until 1886. See Plate XIII in Transac- 
tions American Society of Civil Engineers, Vol. 21, July, 1889. 
The Fink truss was far more frequently used in deck than in 
through bridges, and was generally employed in the earlier iron 
viaducts. The longest Fink trusses ever built were 306} feet in 
span, these being in the railroad bridge across the Missouri 
River at St. Charles, which was built in 1871, these trusses 
remaining in service until 1884. A Fink truss of 2455 feet 
span, built in 1870, over the Ohio River at Louisville, was still 
in active service in 1904. 


The stresses for the Fink truss are readily computed, the 
maximum occurring when the bridge is fully loaded. Thus, 
one-half of the panel load at 4 is carried to A and one-half to C 
by the ties Aé and Cé, while one-half of that at D is carried to 
C and one-half to Z. The stresses in Bb and Dd are hence one 
panel load, and that in Ce is two panel loads, and that in Ee 
is four panel loads. The chord stresses are the same for all 
panels. The Fink truss was used much more extensively than 
the Bollman form, but it was lacking in rigidity and it proved 
more expensive than other forms, so that it has not been built 
since about 1880. | 


Prob. 64 @. Derive the stress in the upper chord of a Bollman truss 
of mm panels, # being the panel length, @ the depth of truss and WW the 
panel load. 


Prob. 64 4. Prove that the stress in the upper chord of a Fink truss 
of depth @, panel length Z, with a load Vat each panel point, is 10 W/d 
when there are eight panels, and 42} W/d when there are sixteen panels. 
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ArT. 65. MvuLTIPLE WEB SYSTEMS. 


Trusses having two or more web systems were extensively 
built prior to 1880, one reason for their use being that the panel 
points were brought nearer together, thus rendering the floor 
stringers shorter. Fig. 65 @ shows the through and deck forms 
of a double-system Warren truss. In such trusses any vertical 
section will cut more than three mem- 
bers, and as there are only three con- 
ditions of equilibrium, the stresses are 
statically indeterminate. This difficulty 
has been usually overcome by introduc- 
ing the hypothesis that each system of 
diagonals is stressed only by the loads 


. : : Fig. 65 a. 
which are applied at its panel points. bee: 


Thus, in Fig. 65 J, the loads P are regarded as carried to the 
supports by the diagonals drawn full, while the loads Q are re- 
garded as carried by the diagonals drawn broken. —Under this 
hypothesis a double-system truss consists of two independent 


systems or trusses, the chords being common to both. The 
stress in any chord member as cd is then the sum of the stresses 
in dd and ce as computed for the separate systems. For equal 
panel loads it is more convenient, however, to compute the 
chord stresses directly by the method of chord increments, the 
stresses in the upper and lower chords being obtained sepa- 
rately. If an excess load be employed it should be placed 
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opposite that end of the chord member which is nearest the 
middle of the truss. 


When axle loads are specified their direct use in computations 
by the methods of Arts. 42 to 46 would lead to much com- 
plexity, because of the uncertainties regarding the distribution 
between the separate web systems. In such cases it is best to 
ascertain the equivalent uniform load tor the chords by Art. 47, 
and then proceed as for dead load. For the webbing one or 
more equivalent uniform loads are to be found for different 
parts of the span, or a variable excess load in combination with 
uniform train panel loads as explained in Art. 48. While this 
is somewhat unsatisfactory, it must be remembered that the 
hypothesis regarding the distribution of the load between the 
web systems does not rest upon any theoretic foundation which 
can be regarded as sound, so that the use of equivalent uniform 
loads is certainly justified if the hypothesis be accepted. It 
may be noted, however, that there are exact methods of deter- 
mining the stresses in trusses having two or more web systems, 
provided the cross-sections of the members are known; in 
Art. 94 these methods will be explained. 


Fig. 65¢ shows another type of truss in which sub-verticals 
are added to that in Fig. 65a. In this case the uncertainty of 
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Fig. 65 ¢. Fig. 65 @. 


distribution between the separate web systems is still greater 
than before. It is customary, however, to assume that the shear 
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in any vertical section is equally divided between the two diago- 
nals cut by the section. Sometimes an additional complication 
is introduced by inserting long verticals midway between the 
sub-verticals in the through form of the truss. 


The same relative length of panel is secured by using four 
systems of diagonal web members without sub-verticals, as 
shown in Fig. 65d. In this case the same hypothesis is intro- 
duced as for the double-system Warren truss. 


The three different types of Warren trusses here described 
are still built to a limited extent both for railroad and highway 
bridges. Riveted connections are now used in each type, and 
except in a few cases of highway bridges the spans rarely ex- 
ceed 150 feet. One of the principal reasons assigned for their 
use in railroad bridges is the fact that in a number of instances 
where train wrecks occurred on the bridge and damaged the 
trusses they did not collapse. They are often indiscriminately 
called ‘lattice girders,’ although this name is inappropriate ex- 
cept to the quadruple Warren truss in Fig. 65 a. 


The longest double intersection Warren trusses with sub- 
verticals are in a highway bridge built in 1903 over St. Francis 
River at Richmond, in the province of Quebec, Canada, the span 
being 370 feet 10 inches. This is also the longest span with 
riveted connections in America. The Rockville bridge (see Fig. 
65 ¢), built in 1877, was among the earliest of this type, and was 
replaced by a four-track stone arch bridge in 1902. The long- 
est trusses without the sub-verticals are in the channel spans of 
the railroad bridge over the Missouri River at St. Charles, Mo., 
the span being 318 feet, replacing that shown in Fig. 64. 


In Figs. 65 f and 65 g are shown an interior view of a wooden 
lattice truss bridge before it was covered by the roof and siding. 
It is located at Sheldon Junction in Vermont, on the St. Johns- 
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Built in 1902. 


ing covered, 


Simple Lattice Truss Bridge on the Boston and Maine Railroad before be 
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Fig. 65g. Interior View of Simple Lattice Truss Bridge. 


Fig. 652. Interior View of Arched Lattice Bridge on the Boston and Maine 
Railroad. Built in 1900. 
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bury and Lake Champlain branch of the Boston and Maine 
Railroad, being built in 1902. The total length of the bridge 
is 400 feet, there being three spans. Each chord consists of 
six parallel sticks placed in pairs on the outside of and between 
the two octuple systems of webbing. This kind of simple truss 
was introduced by IruHreL Town in 1820. See Transactions 
American Society of Civil Engineers, Vol. 21, Plate X. 


Fig. 65% gives an interior view of an arched lattice bridge 
in which a wooden arch is pinned and bolted between the two 
webs of lattice. This bridge crosses the Piscataquag River at 
Goffstown, N.H., on the Boston and Maine Railroad. The 
clear span is 117 feet 24 inches, the clear width 15 feet 1 inch 
and the head room 21 feet, being built in 1900 The arch is 
designed to support the uniform dead and live load by means 
of rods placed 44 feet apart, while the truss serves mainly to 
distribute the concentrated loads; hence this form cannot be 
regarded as a simple truss bridge. It is interesting to note 
that both of the types just described as well as the Howe truss 
bridge still survive in some parts of the country, and are giving 
satisfactory service on railroads. There are also in use quite 
a number of old covered highway bridges with Town lattice 
trusses, one of these being the Halseyville bridge between 
Taughannock Falls and Trumansburg, N.Y., said to have been 
built in 1832. 

Prob. 65. The through highway truss in Fig. 65 4 has a span of go 
feet and is 20 feet deep. The roadway of the bridge is 16 feet wide in 
the clear and there are no sidewalks. Compute the stresses due to a 
live load of 100 pounds per square foot. 


ArT. 66. WHIPPLE AND Post TRUSSES. 


Fig. 66a shows the truss devised by Squire WuippLe in 
1847. His idea was to increase the number of panel points so 
as to render the floor system cheaper by decreasing the length 
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of the stringers, and the plan was widely adopted during the 
following thirty years. The truss is like the Pratt in having 


RRR 
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Fig. 66 a. 
the verticals in compression and the diagonals in tension, the 
end vertical, however, being a tie. The figure shows the coun- 


ters in broken lines. 


Both dead and. live load stresses must be found for each 
system, the division being somewhat different, however, for the 
chord and web stresses. For the chord stresses the division is 
to be made into two symmetrical systems, as in Fig. 66 4, pro- 
vided the live load is uniform throughout. If the panel loads 
are not equal, or if it consists of an excess load combined with 
a uniform train load, the division must be made like that in 
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Fig. 66 4, Fig. 66 c. 


Fig. 66, care being taken to insert those diagonals near the 
middle which are in tension under the combined dead and live 
loading. Only those dead and live load stresses may be added 
to find the maximum stress in any member which are obtained 
under exactly the same conditions; that is, with the same diag- 
onals acting in both cases. 
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When the division is made into two unsymmetrical systems — 
there is some ambiguity, due to the fact that the suspenders 
are attached to the panel points & and K which are common 
to both. The panel loads at 6 and # may be equally divided 
between the two systems, or the suspenders may both be in- 
cluded in only one system, the latter arrangement being the 
simpler one, and giving the same stresses. 


For the web stresses, the systems are divided as in Fig. 66 d, 
all the ties sloping one way except those near the right end, 
where it is certain that no counters are needed. On account of 
the uncertainty referred to in 
the preceding paragraph the 
panel loads at 6 and & may be 
placed on either system so as 
to produce the maximum or 


minimum stress in any given 
web member. If an excess 
panel load be specified, it is 
placed in the same position to give the greatest shear in any 
web member as though the system containing it were a separate 


truss. The minimum stress in any vertical adjacent to a counter 
tie equals the dead load at the upper panel point, or the same 
as for a Pratt truss (Art. 36). 


The remarks made in the last article regarding stresses from 
axle loads apply also to the Whipple truss. At the best there 
is always a considerable degree of uncertainty in all computed 
stresses except the minimum stresses which are due to the dead 
load alone, and this is one of the reasons why this form has 
mostly gone out of use in the United States. In other coun- 
tries, however, trusses with double systems still continue to be 
built; see Engineering News, April 21, 1904, for illustrations 
of one of 340 feet span. 
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The first Whipple truss built by Squrre WHIPPLE in 1852 is 
shown on Plate XVI in Transactions American Society of 
Civil Engineers, Vol. 21, July, 1889, and in Engineering News, 
Vol. 10, page 160, April 7, 1883. The longest Whipple trusses 
ever built were erected in 1888 over the Ohio River at Cairo 
in two of the channel spans, each 518 feet 1 inches long. This 
bridge proved to be practically the last one of importance in 
which pin-connected trusses of this kind were used. Since 
1901, however, a few riveted bridges of this type have been 
built in several of the Western States. The channel span of 
515 feet in the Cincinnati Southern Railway bridge over the 
Ohio River contains Whipple trusses, and when it was built 
in 1877 was the longest truss span in the United States. This 
bridge was still in service in 1904. 


In 1865 Simeon S. Post introduced a new truss, shown in 
Fig. 66.7, which is intermediate in type between the Whipple 
truss and the double-system Warren truss. The members Aa, 
Bo, Cc, etc., are struts, and the other web members are ties, the 
broken lines indicating counters. The end panel aé is one-half 
the length of the other panels, so that the web struts have an 


inclination of one-half panel for the total depth, and the ties an 
inclination of one and one-half panels. Many bridges were 
built of this type prior to 1875, but since then it has seldom 
been used. The claim made by Post in its favor was that its 
arrangement of webbing was very economical, because the panel 
load at any point d was transferred to 0 by a shorter route @Bé 
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than in the Whipple truss, while the struts were shorter than in 
the Warren truss. Theoretically the idea of Post was a sound 
one, but the details of the joints were not as simple as in the 
Whipple truss, and it had the same disadvantages of uncertainty 
of stresses. 


The longest spans in which Post trusses have been used are 
in the Missouri River bridge at Fort Leavenworth. It was 
built in 1872 to accommodate both railway and highway traffic, 
but in 1904 was used only as a highway bridge. The trusses 
are of the triple intersection type, instead of the double system 
ordinarily used for shorter spans, and have 26 panels each 13 
feet long and 35 feet deep. 


Prob. 66 a. The truss in Fig. 66 @ has a span of 127 feet 104 inches, 
and a depth of 23 feet 3 inches. The dead panel load is 11.625 kips, 
the train panel load is 34.875 and there is one locomotive panel load of 
52.312 kips. Compute the maximum and minimum stresses for the 
members Ba, B46 and Be. 

Prob. 66 4. A Post truss, like Fig. 667, has 80 feet span, 20 feet 
depth, the dead load being 500 and the live load 2000 pounds per 
linear foot per truss. Compute the maximum and minimum stresses 
for the members BC, dc, Cc, Ce and dz. 


ArT. 67. BowstTRING TRUSSES. 


In a truss with parallel chords the stresses in the chords are 
greatest at the middle and those in the webbing are greatest at 
the ends. Since the stress in any horizontal chord is equal to 


Fig. 67 a. 


the bending moment divided by the depth of the truss, it is 
plain that the chord stresses near the ends may be increased 
by arranging the apex points of the upper chord on a curve as 
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shown in Fig.67@. The stresses in the web members near the 
ends then become less, since the inclined chord carries some of 
the shear. Under this plan the stresses in the chords, as also 
those in the web members, become approximately equalized, and 
this will be conducive to economy as the cross-section of many 
members may then be made the same. 


‘ 


These economic advantages were first recognized in America 
by SquirE WHIPPLE and will be found in his essay on Bridge 
Building, published at Utica, N.Y., in 1847. Previous to 1850 
he had erected about twenty highway bridges on this plan, these 
having curved upper chords of cast iron and other members of 
wrought iron. Later such trusses were used in other parts of 
the country for highway bridges of short span under the name 
of the ‘bowstring truss.’ The diagonals were tension members, 
while the verticals were arranged so as to take either tension or 
compression. For evident esthetic reasons the apexes of the 
upper chords should lie upon some regular curve, and a parab- 
ola with its vertex at the middle was often used. In this case the 
truss has the remarkable properties that the diagonals are not 
stressed under uniform load, that the stress in each vertical is 
equal to the panel load, and that the stresses in the lower chord 
are the same in all panels. 


To prove this, let d be the center depth and/the span. Then 
for a uniform load of w per linear unit, the lower chord stress at 
any distance + from the left support is found by dividing the 
bending moment by the depth of 
‘the truss, whence 


1 1 2 
4wle — swe 
wi Fig. 67 4. 
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in which y is the lever arm for the lower chord at the section. 
To find the value of y consider that the equation of the parabola 
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with reference to its vertex is (}/—x?=a(d—y), and, since 
x =0 when y=0, the parameter a is /?/4d. Hence 


d 
y= Fe #) 


Inserting this value of y in the expression for S, it becomes 
S= wl? /8d 


and, because this is constant, the stress in the lower chord is 
uniform throughout. It is now seen that there can be no stresses 
in the diagonals, for the horizontal component of the stress in 
any diagonal equals the difference of the chord stresses in the 
panels at its foot. The panel loads on the lower chord are 
hence carried directly to the upper chord by the verticals. 


“When the apexes of the upper chord do not lie upon a pa- 
rabola but on a curve above it, one set of diagonals is stressed 
under uniform load while the other set comes into action only 
under live load. Fig.67c¢ shows the case where the upper chord 
is above the parabola that passes through the supports and the 
highest apex; here the full-line diagonals are in tension under 


uniform load while the broken line diagonals are the counters. 
Fig. 67a shows the case where the upper chord is below the 
parabola; here the diagonals stressed under uniform load are 
also in full lines and the counters in broken lines. In the first 
case the main ties slope from the upper toward the middle of 
the lower chord; in the second case they slope from the lower 
toward the middle of the upper chord. In the first case the 
chord stresses increase from the ends to the middle of the truss; 
in the second case they increase from the middle towards the 
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ends. The proof of these statements consists merely in follow- 
ing out the effect of making y larger or smaller than the ordi- 
nate of the parabola. In Art. 13 may be seen a truss in which 
the chord stresses are greatest at the ends. 


The bowstring truss of WHIPPLE was shallow and the apexes 
of the upper chord lay near the parabola. About 1870, when 
the Pratt truss began to be extensively built in wrought iron, 
the idea of varying its depth was naturally considered and C. H. 
PARKER erected a number for railroad service in New England. 
This form of the Pratt truss with bent upper chord was at that 
time called the Parker truss; it was deeper than the highway 
bowstring trusses and the apexes of the upper chord lay above 
the parabola. Although the credit of the fundamental economic 
ideas belongs to WurppLe, his name cannot well be directly 
applied to designate it, because the term Whipple truss has 
always been used for the double-intersection Pratt truss. For 
the sake of definiteness, therefore, the Pratt truss with bent 
upper chord will hereafter, in this book, be called the Parker 
truss. Since 1890 Parker trusses have been widely built for 
both highway and railroad service. 


The stresses in a truss with bent upper chord due to a given 
system of loads are readily computed by the general methods 
of Chap. I. For a chord member the rules for placing the live 
load so as to give the greatest stresses are the same as those of 
Arts. 33 and 45, since the demonstrations of those articles make 
no assumptions regarding the parallelism of the chords. Fora 
web member, however, the proper positions are the same as 
stated in Art. 31 only when panel loads are used; for other 
cases it cannot be found by the rules of Arts. 43 and 44 since 
these articles assume that the chords are parallel; in Art. 
69 rules for these cases will be deduced for non-parallel 
chords. 
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The formula S = Vsec@ for a web member is not applicable 
to a truss with bent upper chord, because a part of the shear 7 
is carried by the upper chord member. The best method for 
finding the stress in a web member is generally by moments, 
the center of moments being at the intersection of the two 
chord members which are cut by the section. 


The Sixth Street bridge over the Allegheny River at Pittsburgh 
with a span of 439 feet 3 inches and a depth at the middle of 
79 feet has the longest trusses which may practically be classed 
as bowstring trusses, although the change of curvature at the 
first panel point of the upper chord is somewhat greater than 
elsewhere. It was completed in 1893. The next in size are 
the trusses of the St. Paul Street bridge over Jones Falls Creek 
in Baltimore, Md. The upper panel points lie in the are of a 
circle. The trusses have a span of 280 feet, a depth at the 
middle of 30 feet and are 40 feet apart. 


The lenticular truss shown in Fig. 677 has been also used for 
highway bridges to a slight extent. The broken lines show the 
roadway and its connection to the truss, the vertical end pieces 
being heavy posts and the others tension rods. The roadway 
may also be placed higher and 
be attached to the verticals 
of the truss. This form has 
the same theoretic advantages 
as the common _ bowstring 
truss but no additional ones, so that its use has been limited. 
The bridge built in 1859 at Saltash, England, had two spans of 
455 feet each, which are the longest of this lenticular style. 
The longest spans in the United States are 360 feet, in the 
Smithfield Street bridge over the Monongahela River at Pitts- 
burgh. See Engineering News, Vol. 11, page 251, May 24, 
1884. 
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Prob. 67. A parabolic bowstring truss has a span of 120 feet, the 
lower chord having eight panels, each of 15 feet, and the depth at the 
middle being 24 feet. The dead panel load on the lower chord is 7500 
pounds. Compute the stress in the lower chord. 


ArT, 68, THE PARKER TRUSS UNDER PANEL LOADS. 


Fig. 68 represents a Parker truss (Art. 67), the main diagonals 
being in full lines and the counters in broken lines. Let the 
span be 143 feet 6 inches, and the depths 5d, Cc, Dd be 20 feet 
6 inches, 25 feet 74 inches, 27 feet 2 inches, respectively. Let 


Fig. 68. 


the dead load per panel be 13.000 pounds or 13.0 kips, one-third 
of which is on the upper chord, and the live load per panel be 
29.4 kips. It is required to compute the stresses in all mem: 
bers due to these loads. 


For the sake of brevity let the panel length be called fs and 
the lever arms of the members be determined in terms of 7. 
Under full load the lever arms for the lower chords ac, cd, de 
are 1.0f, 1.25, 1.325%, and those for the upper chords BC, 
CD, DE are 1.212, 1.324p, 1.325. For the vertical Cc the 
center of moments is at O, where the lines of direction of the 
chords BC and cd intersect, and by similar triangles the lever 
arm Oc is found to be 5.0f; likewise the lever arm of Dd is 
+17.67~. For the diagonal Bc the lever arm is the normal 
from O to the line of direction of Bc, and by similar triangles 
this is found to be 3.535; also the lever arms for Ca, De, Cb 
are 13.79 P, 13.30f, 3.123 . Lever arms are not needed for the 
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members Ba, Bb and De, as their stresses may be more easily 
found by resolution of forces than by moments. 


To find the chord stresses under dead load let W be the panel 
load, and the equation of moments be written for each member 
in terms of Wand. For the lower chord cd, 


3Wx2p-Wxp-—Sx1.25p=0 S=+4W=+52.0 kips 
For the upper chord CD the equation of moments is 
3Wx3p—-W(2/4+p)+SX1.324p=0 S=—58.9 kips 
Thus all chord stresses under dead load are easily found, the 
length # canceling out from each equation. The chord stresses 
under live load are found by multiplying the dead load stresses 


by 2.262, since this is the ratio of live to dead load and since the * 
greatest chord stresses occur when the truss is fully loaded. 


The stresses in the web members under dead load may be 
found by moments. For the diagonal Bc the equation is 


—3Wx3.0f/+Wx4.0p—S X3.535p=0 S=+18.4 kips 
For the vertical Dd the equation of moments is 


—3Wx 14.679 + W(15.67 + 16.67)p 
+4Wx 17.67p4+ S x 17.67 p=0 

from which S=o.1 kip. Another method is by resolution of 
forces, using the chord stresses previously found. Thus, the 
horizontal component of the stress in the diagonal Sc must 
equal the difference of the stresses in the chords cd and dc, or 
S sin® = 52.0 — 39.0, and since sin@ is 0.707, the dead load stress 
for Bc is +18.4 kips. Similarly for the vertical Cc, the stress is 
equal to the load at c minus the vertical component of the stress 
in Bc, or S=2W—(52.0— 39.0) cot@, whence S = — 4.3 kips. 


To find the stresses in a main diagonal under live load, the 
panel live loads are put on the right of a section cutting that 
member. The rule S= V sec cannot, however, be used except 
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for the middle panel and end post, and the method of moments 
will be employed. Let P be the panel live load. For Bc all 
panel points except J are loaded, the reaction is 44 P, the center 
of moments is at O, the equation of moments is 

—15 P x 3.00p+ SX 3.535 f=0 and S=+ 53.5 kips 
For Cd all panel points except 6 and ¢ are loaded, and the live 
load stress is found to be +44.7 kips. For the diagonal De, the 


panel points ¢, 7, g are loaded, the reaction is $P and, since 
the chords are parallel, the stress is $ P sec? = + 31.6 kips. 


The counters Cd and De may come into action under a live 
load advancing from the left. For De, the live load is at 6 andc 
only, the reaction is 14 P and the equation of moments is 

—ii P x 14.667 + P x 32.33 p—S X 13.30f =O 
; S=+ 20.5 kips 

The stress in De can, however, never be so great as this, since 
the dead load tends to cause compression in it; this dead load 
stress may be found from the last equation, using the panel load 
W and the reaction 3 W instead of P and 41 P, and it is found 
to be —11.4 kips, so that the maximum stress in De is +9.1 kips. 
Applying the same method to C@, it is found-that this counter 
can never come into action, since the tension caused by a live 
load at 4 is less than the compression from dead load, and it is 
hence unnecessary to insert it. 


The stresses for the verticals Dd and Cc, due to the same posi- 
tions of the live load may also be computed by moments. For Dd, 
with panel loads at e, 7, g, the reaction is $ P, and the equation is 


—§Px 14.67p—S x 17.67 =0 and S=— 20.9 kips 


For Cc, with panel loads at d, e, f, g, the stress is —25.2 kips. 
When the live load moves in the opposite direction, there is no 
computation to be made for Ce, since it has been shown that the 
counter Cé can never come into action. For Dd, with panel loads 
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at 6 and ¢, the stress is compression, but less than that for the 
former case. For 4é the live load stress is P, or +29.4 kips. 


It is seen from the above discussion that the verticals of the 
Parker truss may sometimes take tension, whereas those of the 
Pratt truss can take only compression. Under certain distribu- 
tions of the panel live load not thus far considered, the live load. 
tension may be equal to +2W. For instance, with live loads} 
at 6, c and e, the diagonal De is in action, there is no stress in 
either De or /d, and consequently the dead panel load at d 
produces a tension of 3W in Dd. If panel live loads less than 
P are placed at some apexes, then the tension may be greater 
still, but it is unnecessary to introduce a refinement of this kind, 
since the verticals are proportioned for compressive stress and 
are hence ample in section to carry the smaller tension. Ina 
parabolic bowstring truss the greatest tension in a vertical is 
2W-+ P, and this is a limit which cannot be exceeded. 


The following are the final stresses for the chords of this truss. 
The wind stresses have been computed by the methods of Art. 53, 
the data being that the distance between centers of trusses is 
18 feet, the wind pressure on the lower chord 300 and that on 
the upper chord 150 pounds per linear foot of span, and the 
lateral systems being of the Pratt type. 


BC CD 


+39.0 | +52.0| +58.9 —53-6 | —58.9 
+ 88.2 |+117.6 |+ 133.1 —121.4 | —133.2 
+20.0| +33.4| +40.0 —7.1 | —10.5 

—40.0 | —40.0 fo) +7.1 


+147.2 |-+203.0 | 232.0 —182,1 | — 202.6 
+5.6] +12.0] +189 —53.6 |} —51.8 


The following are the final stresses for the web members, the 
stresses in the first line being those under dead load alone, and 
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those in the second line due to live load alone, while those for 
the diagonals in the third line are the stresses of opposite kind 
to the live when the full panel loads are in proper position for 


greatest live stress. 


Be Cd De Cb De Bb Ce Dd 
Dead +18.4 | +11.0 fo) fo) fo) +8.7 | —4.3.| +0.1 
Live +535 | +44.7 | +31.6 | +13.4 | +20.5 | +29.4 | —25.2 | —20.9 
(Dead) —20.8 | —I11.4 +14.0 | +10.0 
“Max. +71.9 | +55.7 | +31.6 fo) +9.1 | +38.1 | —29.5 | —20.8 
Min. | +18.4 | +I11.0 ° ° ° +8.7 | +14.0 | +10.0 


Prob. 68 a. Find the equation of a parabola which passes through 
the points a, D, &, # in the above figure, and plot it. 


Prob. 68 4. Compute the stresses for several members of the above 
truss, if the depths Bd, Cc and Dd be 21, 26 and 26 feet. 


ArT. 69. WEB STRESSES IN PARKER TRUSSES. 


The stress due to live load in a web member of a truss with 
non-parallel chords can be computed by moments after the live 
load has been put in the position to give the greatest stress in 
that member. In the last article only the panel loads on the 
right or left of the member were loaded. To show that this is 
correct, the member Cz of Fig. 68 will be considered. Let 7 be 
its lever arm, and ¢ the distance from the left support to the 
center of moments 0. Let each of the panel points on the right 
of a section cutting Cc be loaded, and the reaction due to these 
loads be &; then the stress in Cc due to these loads is given by 
—Sl= Re. Now let there be a load W on the left of the sec- 
tion; then the stress will be found by —S/=R,e —-W(e+ 9), 
where g is the distance of W from the support. But Re is 
greater than Rye —W(e+g), since R,—R is less than W. 
Hence the greatest stress in a web diagonal occurs when the 
live panel loads are placed on the right of the section; also the 
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least stress, or the greatest stress of opposite sign, occurs when 
the live panel loads are on the left of the section. 


The case of true web stress due to a uniform live load, cor- 
responding to that of Art. 32, will now be considered, and it will 
be shown that the position of the end of the load is somewhat 
different from that for a truss with parallel chords. Let the 
figures represent Parker trusses, on which the live load is uni- 
form, and let it be required to find the distance + upon the 
(z+ 1)th panel from the right end, which must be covered by 
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the live load in order to give the greatest stress in the members 
marked S. Passing a section cutting the given member and the 
two chords, the center of moments is found at the distance e to 
the left of the left support. Let » be the panel length, the 
number of panels in the truss and w the live load per linear 
unit. The load wr on the (z+1)th panel is carried by the 
stringer to the panel points z and z+ 1; the load at x being 
wa(p—4-x)/p, while that at ~+1 is 4w2"/pf, whence the 
reaction R of the left support, due to the total live load, is 


_ Wnt up 
m ee 2 a sty pace mp 
Now let 7 be the lever arm of the stress S; then the equation 
of moments is S/— Re + %qs,(e +f) =0, where %4, represents 
the load at z+1. Accordingly, the value of S due to the total 
live load on the bridge is given by 
2 2 
Sl= (4 + eee), oe (e+) 


m 2mp 2m 
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The value of x, which renders S a maximum, is now found by 
the usual method, and it contains the ratio (e+ f)/e. Let & be 
the vertical distance from the support to the line of the cut 
chord produced, and # be the depth of the truss at the panel 
point z-+1; then (e+ /)/e equals “/#, and the value of + is 
nu 
** m(dife)— 1" 

which is always less than that found in Art. 32, since the ratiq 
h/k is greater than unity. The total live load on the bridge 
is now found to be m(/zk) times the live load on the panel, 
whereas in Art. 32 it was simply m times as great. 


When the uniform live load is preceded by axle loads of a 
locomotive and tender, the investigation is similar to that of 
Art. 43, the distances e and f being introduced as above, and 
finally the ratio &/Z. Let P' be the load on the panel and W 
the total live load on the bridge; then the condition that renders 
the stress S a maximum is found to be 


Pal Ly 
hm 
and the load on the panel is less than for parallel chords, since 
k/h is always less than unity. 


The value of £ may be measured on a diagram, or the ratio 
k/i may be computed by similar triangles. For the diagonal in 
Fig. 69 @ this ratio is 


k/h=m—n—(m—n—1)\(hyg/lens1) 


and for the vertical in Fig.694 the same formula applies by 
increasing 2 by unity. For parallel chords %,//,4; is unity, and 
hence #/z is also unity. 


As shown in Art. 32 the stress computed for a web member 
will be a little greater if the load carried to the panel z+ 1 be 
omitted. This method is on the side of safety and is generally 
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followed in practice. For the case of uniform live load, no load 
is placed at 2+ 1 and a full panel load at 7, as was done in the 
last article. For the case of axle loads, the first driver is put at 
mz and the pilot wheel neglected. This method abridges the 
computations, since the left reaction and the stress S are the 
only forces in the moment equation; thus, if the lever arm / be 
drawn in the above. figures, S7— Re=o for the diagonal and 
S7+ Re=o for the vertical member. For the diagonal / equals 
(e+f+p)cos@, where @ is the angle between diagonal and ver- 
tical, and for the vertical 7 equals e+ f. From similar triangles 
the value of ¢/(e+f+/)) is &//' for the diagonal, and the value 
of e/(e+/) is &// for the vertical, Z' and % being depths of the 
truss at zand 2+ 1. Accordingly 

for a diagonal, S= +(k/h')R sec 

for a vertical;; S = —(2&/A4)R 
are convenient rules for computing the web stresses. These are 
extensions of the rule S = Ysec@, which applies only to trusses 
with parallel chords. 


On account of the labor involved in the computation of many 
of the lever arms for the stresses it is usually more advanta- 
geous to employ the graphic method for the determination of 
the stresses as well as the required loading, as explained and 
illustrated in Part II of this text-book. 


Prob. 69. Using the locomotive and train load of Fig. 41 a2, compute 
the stresses for the diagonal and vertical of the above figures, the span 
being 180 feet, the number of panels 9 and the heights %, and h,,, 
being 24 and 20 feet. 
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_ Trusses with bent upper chords like that of Fig. 68 have been 
extensively used for railroad bridges since 1890, as it is found 
that they are more economical than those with parallel chords, 
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especially for long spans. They are sometimes called camel- 
back trusses instead of bowstring trusses, when the upper chord 
is bent at only two points between the hips, or the tops of the 
end posts. The curve of the upper chord usually lies above the 
parabola (Art. 67), and the end postsare inclined at angles of about 
45 degrees. This arrangement is also used for highway bridge 
trusses, where sometimes three panels of the upper chord near 
the middle are horizontal. A fairly close approach to a regular 
curve secures a decidedly better appearance than where only 
a single change of direction is made in each half of the 
chord. 

The Pennsylvania truss is like the Baltimore type in having 
subdivided panels, but has a curved upper chord. This form has 
been called the Pettit truss, which designation was. introduced 
into engineering literature through an error in the report of 
some foreign commissioners on the Centennial Exposition. The 
name ‘Pettit’s Stiffened Triangular Truss’ was applied to the 
Baltimore truss in 1871, but it soon passed out of use, and the 
latter name became so firmly established that no effort should 
now be made to change it. It seems better, therefore, to adopt 
the term ‘ Pennsylvania truss’ to distinguish that form of Balti- 
more truss in which the upper chord is curved, thereby not only 
correcting an error but also acknowledging and keeping in 
remembrance the very important service rendered in the ra- 
tional development of bridge design ‘by the bridge department 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


The Pennsylvania truss has the. advantage of the Baltimore 
type in its subdivided panels and the advantage of the bow- 
string type in rendering more nearly uniform both chord and 
web stresses, while at the same time the disadvantage of the 
double web system of the Whipple type is avoided. Fig. 70a 
shows one span, 533 feet long, of the bridge built in 1896 on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad over the Delaware River at Philadelphia. 
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The curve of the upper chord is worthy of especial notice. 
The three horizontal pieces seen in the webbing are not truss 
members, but are stiffeners introduced to prevent flexure of 


Fig. 702. One Span of the Pennsylvania Railroad Bridge over the Delaware River 
near Philadelphia, Pa, Built in 1896. 


the long vertical posts. Similarly, the extensions of the sub- 
verticals upwards are for the purpose of stiffening the long 
upper chord members. 


The computation of the stresses in the Pennsylvania truss is 
like that of the Baltimore truss (Arts. 26 and 37), except that 
the modifications rendered necessary from the curvature of the 
upper chord must be taken into account by the methods of the 
preceding articles. Each sub-vertical takes a stress due to its 
panel load and the sub-diagonal carries one-half of this load to 
the adjacent panel points; in Fig. 70 a this sub-diagonal runs to 
the upper chord and is in tension, but frequently it runs to the 
lower chord and is in compression. This form of simple truss 
appears to possess the highest degree of economy for long 
spans, and it has been extensively built in the United States. 


_ The determination of the correct positions of the locomotive 
axle loads and the greatest stresses which they cause in members 
of this truss are described in Part II, the methods of graphic 
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analysis being much more convenient for this purpose than the 
analytic methods. In applying them the student will find it 
very helpful to keep in mind the relation between the stresses in 
the web members when the truss is regarded as a compound of 
the Parker truss with secondary king-post trusses as explained 
in Arts. 26 and 37 in connection with the Baltimore truss. 


Fig 70 shows a truss introduced by GEorGE H. PEGRAM in 
1887 which has a bent upper chord, the webbing near the middle 
being of the Pratt type and that near the ends of the Warren 
type. The lower chord has an odd number of panels, all of the 
same length. The upper chord has the same number of panels 
approximately equal in length but shorter than those in the 


lower chord. The upper panel points are on an arc of a circle 
through A and #/, the tops of the end posts; the distance AW 
is about one and one-half panel lengths shorter than the span, 
while the rise of the circle is such as to make the posts Bd, Cz, 
Dad, etc., nearly equal in length. The counter-ties are shown by 
broken lines. The truss resembles that of the Post in having 
_the web struts inclined, but in its curved upper chord it re- 
sembles the bowstring type. For details of this truss see 
Engineering News, Feb. 14, 1891. The thirteen spans, each 200 
feet long, of the Missouri Pacific Railway bridge across the 
Arkansas River at Fort Smith, completed in 1890, contain the 
longest Pegram trusses. This kind of truss continues to be 
used occasionally as a roof truss, but has not been employed in 
any bridge built since 1897. 
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The computation of stresses for given loads is readily effected 
by the application of the principles of the preceding chapters. 
When stresses are required for locomotive axle loads the equiva- 
lent uniform load may be found by Art. 47 or the computation 
may be directly made, the load being placed in proper position 
for a chord member by the aid of formula (1) in Art. 45, 
and for a web member by that of Art.69. The following 
problem specifies live panel loads, which would be allowable 
for a highway bridge. The stresses for the lower chords in this 
case are + 90.0, + 130.1, + 150.4, + 159.4 kips, and those for 
the upper chords are — 118.4, — 152.2, — 162.2, — 159.4 kips; 
if the dead panel load be 18 kips, all on the lower chord, the 
dead load stresses are one-half of these values. 


Prob. 70. In Fig. 70 4 the panel length is 20 feet, the distance 47 
is 112 feet, the horizontal distances of the panel points 4, B, C and D 
from @ are 14.00, 29.66, 45.77 and 62.17 feet, while their heights above 
the lower chord are 16.80, 21.95, 25.39 and 27.10 feet. Compute the 
live load stresses in BC, dc, Bb and Le, the panel load being 36 kips. 
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The following table contains a list of all simple truss bridges 
in America having spans of 400 feet or more. It is the result 
of extensive correspondence and of search through engineering 
periodicals, especial care being taken to secure accuracy in the 
data herewith presented. The list is believed to be complete to 
1904. The necessity for long span bridges arose primarily from 
the westward extension of transportation facilities over the Ohio 
River and its principal tributaries and later over the Mississippi 
and Missouri rivers. The length of span was at first deter- 
mined mainly by considerations of economy, but afterwards the 
controlling condition was frequently imposed by the increased 
requirements of the United States government in the interests 
of navigation. 
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LONG SPAN SIMPLE BRIDGES. 
: ed SPAN, CEN- ; RAILROAD. Z 2S 
B : Chirres or eae nie ke POTS Single|Double| 3 | Coni 
“ay | Env Pins. Track.|Track. | | PLETION. 
ftagein: 
1 | 546 6 | Pennsylvania | Ohio Louisville and * 1894 
Jeffersonville 
2{ s42 6 | Pennsylvania | Ohio Cincinnati and * |%! 1889 
Covington 
3 | 533 © | Pennsylvania | Delaware Philadelphia * 1896 
4 | 523 0 | Pennsylvania | Ohio Pittsburgh * 1890 
| (Brunot’s Id.) 
5 522 © | Pennsylvania | Ohio Wheeling * 1890 
6 | s2r 11% | Warren, Ohio Henderson,Ky.| * 1885 
sub-verts, 
7 | 519 2% | Pennsylvania | Ohio Wheeling *| 1892 
8 | 518 13 | Whipple Ohio Cairo = 1889 
9 | 518 o | Pennsylvania | Ohio Kenova, W.Va.| * 1891 
to | 517 8 | Pennsylvania | Monongahela | Glenwood, Pa. *| 1895 
II | 517 6 | Pennsylvania | Mississippi St. Louis * 1890 
; (Merchant’s) 
I2| 517 6 | Baltimore | Allegheny Denny Station * 1897 
(Bessemer) 
13 | 515 o | Whipple Ohio Cincinnati * 1877 
14 | 515 © | Pennsylvania | Susquehanna | HavredeGrace,| * 1886 
Md. 
I5 | 515 © | Whipple Susquehanna | Havre deGrace,| * 1886 
Md. 
16 | 515 o | Pennsylvania | Monongahela | West Braddock, *! 1897 
Pa, 
17 | 506 8 | Pennsylvania | Ohio - Newport and * * | 1896 
Cincinnati 
18 | 500 o | Pennsylvania | Missouri Sioux City * peer cor 
Ig | 498 o | Pennsylvania | Monongahela | Clairton, Pa, Le 1903 
20 | 495 8% | Pennsylvania | Monongahela | Rankin, Pa. * 1900 
21 | 489 3 | Pennsylvania Monongahela West Braddock, *! 1897 
Pa. 
22 | 484 6 | Pennsylvania | Ohio Cincinnati and ' LPNs lis eek 
‘Covington 
23 | 475 o | Whipple Susquehanna | Havre deGrace,| * 1886 
Md. 
24 | 465 oj | Parker Miami New Baltimore, * | Igor 
O. 
25 | 453 10 | Pennsylvania | Monongahela | Pittsburgh *1 1904 
(South rothSt.) 
26 | 450 © | Pennsylvania | Brazos Waco, Tex. *®| r902 | 
27 | 447 0 | Pennsylvania | Allegheny Mossgrove, Pa.| * 1899 
ee a eee eee 
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LONG SPAN SIMPLE BRIDGES. — Continued. 


1 & | Span, Cen- 

S| TERTO KInpD OF 
 & | CENTER OF Truss. 
“7 | END Pins. 

ft. in: 

28 | 442 10% | Pennsylvania 
29 | 440 oO | Baltimore 

3v | 439 3 | Pennsylvania 
ST 435 TO Baltimore 

32 | 430 oO | Pennsylvania 
33 | 416 0} | Pennsylvania 
34 | 416 o | Pennsylvania 
35 | 415 6 | Whipple 

36 | 413 0 | Pennsylvania, 
37 | 410 o | Pennsylvania 
38 | 408 o | Pennsylvania 
39 | 407 oO | Parker 

40 | 407 Oo. | Parker 

41 | 406 o | Pennsylvania 
42 | 4or 6 | Pennsylvania 
43} 400 o | Whipple 

44.| 400 0 | Whipple 

45 | 400 oO | Whipple 

46 | 400 oO | Whipple 

47.| 400 0 | Whipple 

48 | 400 o | Whipple 

49 | 400 0 | Whipple 

50 | 400 oO | Pennsylvania 


OVER WHAT 
River. 


Ohio 
Missouri 


Allegheny 


Miami 
Mississippi 


Missouri 
Ohio 


Ohio 
Allegheny 


Kentucky 
Massena 
Canal 
Monongahela 
Allegheny 
Miami 
Missouri 
Missouri 
Missouri 
John Day 
Missouri 
Missouri 
Missouri 


Ohio 
Arkansas 
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RaILRoap. = D i 
OL RTION. Sel acai Docbie & Come 
Track.|Track.| +4 | PLETION. 
Beaver, Pa. Sa 1889 
Bellefontaine, * 1893 
Mo. 
Pittsburgh (Sixth *) 1893 
Street) 
Hamilton, O. * | 1895 
Red Wing, *| 1896 
Minn. 
St. Charles, Mo. *| 904 
Pittsburgh * 1890 
(Brunot'’s Id.) 
Point Pleasant, = 1885, 
W.Va. 
New Kensing- * | Igor 
ton, Pa. 
Frankfort, Ky. * | 1904 
Massena, N.Y. * |  Ig0I 
Port Perry, Pa. * 1903 
Brilliant, Pa. * 1904 
Hamilton, O. *| 1899 
Plattsmouth * 1903 
Bismarck Me 1883 
Randolph * 1887 
John Day, Ore. | * 1886 
Sioux City * 1888 
Nebraska City ae 1888 
Omaha and * 1888 
Council Bluffs 
Cairo * 1889 
Little Rock * 1899 
Se ell eee eee 


Norte, — The following spans are in the same bridge: numbers 2 and 22; 4 and 
34; 9 and 49; 14, 15 and 23; 16 and 21. 


In the preceding table the majority of the bridges have Penn- 


sylvania trusses. 


Those in which the upper chord is bent only 


at one panel point in each half span include numbers 1, 2, 4, 18, 
22, 28 and 34. Those having a flat portion about 4 panels long 
at the middle, although the rest of the chord is fairly curved, 
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are numbers 5, 10, 14, 17, 20, 37, 38 and 42. The sub-diagonals 
are all struts in numbers 1, 2, 5, 18, 22, 33, 42 (see Fig. 71 a) 
and 50; and all ties in numbers 3 (Fig. 702), 4, 8, 10, If, 14, 
16, 17, 21, 25, 26, 27,-28, 32, 34,36, 37, 39 and 41, while the 
trusses in numbers 19, 20 and 30 have several sub-diagonal 
struts at the ends and ties near the middle of the span. For 
spans less than 400 feet about the same proportions will hold in 
regard to the arrangement of the sub-diagonals. Number 27 is 
a deck truss with a bent lower chord. : 


Riveted trusses of the Pennsylvania type have been used only 
in highway bridges, the shortest span being less than 160 feet. 
Pin trusses of the same kind, as short as 180 feet, have been 
used in railroad bridges, but should preferably not be emploved 
for spans below 250 feet. A view of a combination truss bridge 
of 12 panels with a span of 298 feet and 1 inch may be found on 
Plate LIV of the Transactions of American Society of Civil 
Engineers, Vol. 27, page 466, October, 1892. 


One of the most interesting recent developments in bridge 
construction in America is the extension of the Parker truss to 
the longer spans for which it was formerly supposed that only 
trusses with subdivided panels could properly be employed. In 
this type of truss the greatest span is 465 feet and } inch, being 
that of number 24 in the table. The trusses have 17 panels and 
are 663 feet deep at the middle. The channel span of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad bridge over the Monongahela River at 
Port Perry, completed in 1903, represents the highest develop- 
ment of this type of truss (see Fig. 71 6). There are 11 panels 
each 37 feet long, the depth at the middle being 67 feet, and the 
bridge is a heavy double-track structure. The panels are sev- 
eral feet longer than any previously used in simple truss bridges, 
and are only exceeded by the 40-foot panels near the towers in 
the cantilever bridge of the Wabash Railroad across the Monon- 
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gahela River at Pittsburgh. A duplicate of this span was 
erected in 1904 as the channel span of a bridge over the 
Allegheny River at Brilliant, Pa. on the line of the same 
railroad. 


The longest Parker trusses without counters have 12 panels 
each 25 feet long, and are in the Missouri Pacific Railway bridge 
over the Arkansas River (second crossing), built in 1904. The 
longest riveted span is 225 feet long, was erected in 1903 on 
the same railroad system at the crossing of the north fork of 
the White River. The four-truss Market Street Elevated Rail- 
way bridge over the Schuylkill River at Philadelphia has a span 
of 212 feet, the trusses being 40 feet deep. 


Prob. 71. Consult Engineering News, Vol. 22, page 578; Vol. 48, 
page 40; Engineering Record, Vol. 37, page 448; Vol. 38, page 225; 
Vol. 46, page 338; and prepare skeleton diagrams showing various 
modifications of the ends of Pennsylvania trusses and compare them 
with that shown in Fig. 70 a. 


ArT. 72. Economic DEPTH. 


A bridge usually has two trusses which support a floor and 
its load, and the chords are connected by lateral bracing. The 
economic depth for a truss of given span is that depth which 
renders the entire weight of the bridge a minimum. Since, 
however, the weight of the floor and lateral bracing is indepen- 
_ dent of the depth of the truss, these may be left out of con- 
sideration, if the panel length. be assumed. The theoretic 
discussion of this problem is an approximate one only, for the 
numerous practical points to be considered render exact alge- 
braic formulation almost impossible. At the outset, however, it 
must be noted that an economic depth exists, for the greater 
the depth the less are the chord stresses and hence also the 
weights of the chord members, while the weights of the web 
members increase with the depth because of their increase in 
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length. Accordingly there must be a certain depth which 
renders a minimum the sum of the weights of the chord and 


web members. 


The simplest case is probably that of a Pratt truss under 
uniform load only. Let it be of the kind shown in Fig. 72 a, 
the span being /, the number of panels m and the panel 
length /, so that 7 equals mp. Let the depth of the truss be Z, 
and the uniform load per linear unit of span be w. Let JZ be 
the bending moment for any chord member; then the stress for 
that member is 1//%. Let V be the shear for any web member; 
then the stress for a vertical is VY and that for a diagonal is 
V sec or V(/2+72)'/h. Let s be the unit-stress to be used 


Fig. 72 4. 


for a tension member and 4s that for a compression member. 
The area of section required for a lower chord member is then 
M/hs, that for an upper chord member is 2 W//s, that for a 
vertical is 2V/s and that for a diagonal is V(/? + p?)} /hs. 
These areas multiplied by the lengths of the members give the 
volume of material, so that the volume for a lower chord mem- 
ber is Wp /hs, that for an upper chord member is 2 M/p//s, that 
for a vertical is 2 V/s and that for a diagonal is V(/? + g*)/hs. 
The total volume of material in the truss will then be 


2p2M | PEM, 202V WP +p)3V 
hs hs Ss hs 


where > denotes the sum of the bending moments and SV 
the sum of the shears for the panels of the truss. 


The maximum bending moment at the middle of the truss 
being 4w/?, the average bending moment is two-thirds of this, 
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or ;); wl?, since the area of a parabola is two-thirds of the 
circumscribing rectangle; hence the value of ZJ/ is closely 
m+ =}; wl for each chord. The shear at the end of the truss 
is } wd and that at the middle is 0, so that the average shear is 
4 wf and the value of =V is closely ~-4w/. Inserting these 
values in the above equation, replacing / by mf and letting v 
be the weight of a cubic unit of the material, the weight of the 
truss is 


2 
We muwl « +7 


oan (MATE + 31) 


Differentiating this with respect to % and equating the derivative 
to zero, gives the condition that W shall be a minimum, or 


h/p=V(m + 1)/3 


which is the ratio of economic depth to panel length. The 
following are values of £/f and 4// for several values of m: 


iia > 4 8 12 20 30 
h/p = 1.29 173 2.08 2.65 ek 
h/ l= 0.32 0.22 0.17 0.13 O.II 


These figures show that the economic depth increases with the 
number of panels, it becoming about double the panel length 
for twelve panels and three times the panel length for twenty- 
six panels. They also show that the ratio of economic depth to 
span decreases with the number of panels, it being about 4 for 
four panels, about 7 for twelve panels and about 4 for the bore 
span of thirty ee The ratio £/f is the value of coté, where 
@ is the angle which a diagonal makes with the vertical. 


For the through Warren truss shown in Fig. 726 a similar 
investigation may be made, and the economic depth is 
=1pvV(4m +4 3)/3 


from which the ratio £/4 9, or the value of cotd, is 3.42 for eight 
panels and 5.26 for twenty panels, the corresponding values 
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of 4/2 being 0.21 and 0.13. The same general laws hold as for 
the Pratt truss, but the diagonals of the Warren truss are in- 
clined to the vertical at a smaller angle, cot@ for the latter being 
about double that for the former. Thus, for eight panels the 
economic angle @ is about 30 degrees for the Pratt truss and 
about 163 degrees for the Warren truss. 


In the above investigation the unit-stress for a compression 
member has been taken as constant, while in reality it should 
decrease with the length of the strut. Approximations have 
been made in finding the values of 2/7 and EV, and the stresses 
due to a moving load have not been considered. Accordingly 
the above numerical results must be regarded as approximate 
only, but the general laws deduced are correct and they agree 
with experience. 


The economic panel length cannot be derived from the above 
investigation, since the expression for W does not include the 
weight of the stringers and floor beams which are supported by 
the truss. In practice the length of the stringers is usually 
limited to 30 feet for long spans, and may be as low as 12 feet 
for short spans, the general tendency being toward long panel 
lengths. Long stringers increase the weight of the floor, but 
they decrease the weight of the truss. 


Prob. 72. Deduce an algebraic expression of one term for the weight 
of the above Pratt truss, 4 being the economic depth. 


ArT. 73. LimiTinc SPAN. 


The limiting span of a beam is that length for which the 
specified unit-stress is reached under the action of its own 
weight, so that it can carry no additional load without exceed- 
ing that unit-stress. For a simple beam of uniform cross-sec- 
tion this limiting span is easily found. Let the width be 4, the 
depth d, the span / and the weight of a cubic unit of the mate- 
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rial v, The weight per linear unit of span is then véd, and the 
maximum. bending moment is $véa/*. The resisting moment 
is s- 4 6d”, where s is the unit-stress at the upper or lower sur- 
face of the beam. Equating the bending and resisting moments, 
and solving for 4, gives /=V4sd/3v. If the beam be of timber 
and s be specified as 1000 pounds per square inch or 144 000 
pounds per square foot, then for a beam one foot deep and 
weighing 40 pounds per cubic foot the limiting span / is 69.3 
feet. If s be the mean value for rupture, 9000 pounds per 
square inch, then the limiting span is 208 feet and the beam 
breaks under its own weight. 


The limiting span of a truss is that length for which the speci- 
fied unit-stress in each member is reached under the action of 
its own weight, the depth of the truss being the economic depth. 
Taking the Pratt truss of the last article, and inserting the eco- 
nomic depth Z in the value of W, this reduces to 


W=(3u/2S)wl?V(m + 1)/3 


Now, for the limiting span, w is the weight per linear unit of 
the truss only and Wis w/; then remembering that / equals ms, 
the equation may be reduced to the form 


m+ m? = 3(28/3 up? 


from which # can be found when s, vw and g are given. For 
a bridge of medium steel an allowable working unit-stress is 
I5 00O pounds per square inch. The weight of a cubic foot of 
steel is 490 pounds, but it will be taken at 500 in order to allow 
for the extra material at the joints. The panel length may be 
put at 30 feet, this being about the maximum in practice. Then, 
from the above equation, # is found to be nearly 30, and there- 
fore the limiting span of the Pratt truss under these specifica- 
tions is about 900 feet. Taking s as 60 000 pounds per square 
inch, the ultimate strength of the steel, the value of m is about 
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76, and the limiting span of the Pratt truss for rupture under its 
own weight is about 2280 feet. 


The weight of a bridge truss at the limiting span is indetermi- 
nate, since the factor w cancels out of the equation. Its weight 
for a practicable span under a given applied load of zw, per 
linear unit can, however, be determined. For this purpose w is 
to be replaced by z+, in the above formula and W by wd; 
then solving for zw, there results for the Pratt truss of Fig. 72a, 


w=w,/(A—1), inwhich A=2s/vlV3 m+ 3 


For instance, let w,=1200 pounds per linear foot, v = 500 
pounds per cubic foot, s = 15 000 x 144 pounds per square foot, 
{= 200 feet and m=10. Then A is found to be 7.52, and w 
to be 184 pounds per linear foot. If the height of the truss 
be greater or less than the economic depth, its weight will 
be greater than that given by the formula for w. The value 
found for w is for the truss alone, and w, must include the 
weight of the floor, cross bracing and lateral bracing as well 
as that of the live load. 


The practical limiting span for a simple truss to carry a given 
live load cannot be determined by theoretic discussions, but must 
be ascertained by experience. The longest existing simple span 
of a Pratt truss is 255 feet, while the longest span of a Whipple 
truss bridge is a little over 518 feet. With the Pennsylvania 
truss still greater lengths have been attained, the largest being 
one of 5463 feet span; see table in Art. 71. Probably the 
maximum span for railroad traffic that can be obtained with 
simple trusses is between 700 and 800 feet. For longer spans 
the cantilever, arch or suspension system must be used, and 
lengths of over 3000 feet are practicable; see Part IV. 


Prob. 73. Discuss the above formula for w, and show that an increase 
in panel length always decreases the weight of the truss. 
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ArT. 74. MOopDERN AMERICAN TRUSSES. 


Resuming the historical discussion of Art. 63, it may be noted 
that soon after the middle of the nineteenth century the erection 
of iron bridges rapidly increased in the United States, the Pratt, 
Whipple and bowstring trusses being the favorite forms. The 
triangular, or Warren truss, with both single and double web 
systems, was also built, and the type having a single system 
with sub-vertical hangers for the support of intermediate floor 


ANDY 


Fig. 74. 
beams was first used about 1860, The next step was to intro- 
duce auxiliary posts to stiffen the upper chord and a second set 
of sub-verticals as seen in Fig. 74. In 1870 the channel span of 
a little over 396 feet was built on this plan over the Ohio River 
at Louisville. Simplicity of truss action is here seen, the most 


apparent disadvantage being in the long diagonal struts. 


The Baltimore truss, first used on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
in 1871 (Arts. 26 and 70), reduces both the length and the num- 
ber of the compression members to a minimum, and retains the 
auxiliary verticals and diagonals for the support of intermediate 
floor beams. In the Pennsylvania truss the same elements are 
seen with the addition of the curved upper chord, whereby are 
gained the advantages of the bowstring type in equalizing the 
stresses in both web and chord members. It was not until after 
1880 that the economy of these two forms of trusses became 
clearly recognized, and as soon as this was fully appreciated 
the Whipple system ceased to be built, while the Warren system 
was confined to short spans. 
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The early trusses of both Europe and America were built with 
a less ratio of depth to span than the modern ones. Even as 
late as 1870 it was claimed by some that the depth of the truss 
should be one-tenth of the span, but practice gradually showed 
the advantage of greater depths, and it afterwards became 
apparent that the ratio of depth to span should be larger for 
short spans than for long ones, in order to make the amount of 
material a minimum. 


In conclusion, the elements of form and proportion which 
have survived in the evolution of bridge trusses, because they 
have proved most conducive to economy, will now be recapitu- 
lated. First, the panel system, whereby long diagonal struts 
were avoided, produced the trusses of PALMER and Burr. 
Second, the principle of counterbracing the panels, whereby the 
bridge was stiffened under the action of the live load, led to the 
trusses of Lone and Howe. Third, the idea that compression 
members should be made as short as possible, produced the 
trusses of PRaTT and WuIpPLe. Fourth, the plan of varying 
the depth of the truss to render stresses as nearly uniform as 
possible, led to WuHIPPLE’s bowstring truss, to the Parker truss, 
and to other forms with curved upper chords. Fifth, the efforts 
to dispense with the double system of webbing by suspending 
alternate floor beams by sub-verticals, gave rise to the Warren 
truss with subdivided panels and to the Baltimore truss. Lastly, 
the combination of all these elements produced the Pennsylvania 
truss, which for long spans appears to be the form that furnishes 
greatest economy and stability and which typifies the best and 
most successful American practice. 
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HAL LER: Vi. 
BRIDGE BRACING, MEMBERS AND FLOORS. 
ArT. 75. Cross BracinG IN DEck BRIDGES. 


The trusses of a deck bridge are generally connected by 
diagonal ties or struts between each pair of opposite verticals, 
as shown in the following figure. The object of this transverse 
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bracing is to assist the upper and lower lateral systems in keep- 
ing the structure rigid under the passage of the live load and - 
under wind pressure. Stiff diagonals which can take both ten- 
sion and compression are generally used for plate girders and 
shallow riveted trusses, while tie rods are employed for some 
pin-connected trusses, and angles for others. The shorter the 
span the heavier should be the transverse bracing, since short 
spans are light in weight and liable to oscillate under live load. 


The term sway bracing is used for all the transverse systems 
except the end one, this often being called portal bracing. 


The action of the sway bracing in preventing distortion under 
wind pressure may be understood by considering the panel 
Ccc'C', where W, and W, represent panel wind loads, the latter 
being the smaller. The difference W,— W, would distort the 
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panel, if the sway bracing did not prevent it, and hence one-half 
this difference may be considered to act as a shear across the 
rectangle. If both diagonals are tension rods, C’c is brought 
into action and receives the tensile stress }(W, — W,) secd, where 
is the angle which the diagonal makes with the horizontal, 
while Cc’ receives the same stress when the wind blows in the 
opposite direction. For example, let the depth of the truss be 
24 feet, the distance between centers of trusses 22 feet, the panel 
wind load on the upper chord be 9000 pounds and that on the 
lower chord 3000 pounds. Hence 3(W,— W,) is 3000 pounds 
and sec¢ is 1.48, so that the stress for each of the tension rods 
is 4440 pounds. This method is not wholly satisfactory, for the 
distortion of the rectangle depends upon the difference of the 
lateral deflections of the lateral systems, and these depend upon 
the chord sections; moreover, the method supposes that the 
sway braces cause the stresses in the lateral systems to become 
equal. Sometimes it is specified that the lower laterals shall be 
omitted in alternate panels, thus forcing the sway bracing to 
‘carry the lower panel wind load to the upper lateral system. 


Another function of the sway bracing is to prevent the dis- 
tortion of the bridge under an eccentric live load. In the rec- 
tangle BOo'S' of Fig. 75 the load P may be that of a trolley car 
‘on one side of the roadway or a locomotive axle load on one of 
the tracks of a double-track bridge. The reactions of this load 
at the ends of the floor beam 4A’ are unequal, and since the 
trusses are made alike their deflections would be proportional to 
these reactions unless they were equalized by the sway bracing. 
If RX and R’ be these reactions, one-half of R— R! acts as a 
‘shear across the rectangle, and produces the tensile stress 
3(R —k’)secé in the tie B’d, if @ be the angle which the tie 
makes with the vertical. For example, let the distance between 
centers of trusses be 23 feet, the depth of the trusses be 32 feet, 
‘the load P be 50000 pounds and its distance from the center of 
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the roadway be 6} feet. Then sec is 1.23, R is 39 130 pounds 
and #’ is 10870 pounds, so that the stress in the sway rod is 
17500 pounds. This will be the stress if the rectangle does 
not become distorted and the posts remain vertical, but it might 
happen that the posts would become inclined and the figure 
still remain a rectangle, in which case the sway rods would be 
unstressed. 


The bracing in the end rectangle Aaa'A’ must be heavier than 
the sway bracing between intermediate posts, because its func- 
tion is to carry wind pressure and in some cases centrifugal load 
from the upper lateral system to the abutment (see Fig. 19 ¢). 
If the sway bracing equalizes the wind loads between the two 
chords, as suggested above, the horizontal force W is one-fourth 
of the total wind pressure on the bridge; if the upper lateral 
bracing carries all the wind pressure specified for the upper 
chord, then W is one-half of this wind pressure. When the 
braces Aa’ and A’a are tension rods, Aa! does not act, so that 
the strut AA’ takes the stress — W, the diagonal A’a the stress 
+Wesec¢, and the post A’a! the stress —Wtand, while Aa is 
unstressed by the wind. For example, let W be 33 000 pounds 
and ¢ be 45 degrees; then the stress for each tension diagonal 
is 46 700 pounds. 

When both diagonal braces are arranged to carry compression 
as well as tension, as is often the case, the shear acting across 
the rectangle is supposed to be equally divided between them. 
one diagonal taking tension and the other compression. Thus 
in the rectangle Aaa'A', when the wind acts in the direction 
shown, the stress in Aa’ is — 4 Wsecd, that in A'ais +43 Wsecd, 
that in AA! is —4W, that in Aa is + 4 Wtan¢ and that in A’a! 
is —4Wtand. When the wind blows in the opposite direction 
these stresses are reversed in sign, except that in AA’. 


Prob. 75. A deck bridge, 22 feet wide and 18 feet deep, has a span 
of 144 feet, with nine panels in each truss. The wind load for the loaded 
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chord is 350 and that for the unloaded chord is 150 pounds per linear 
foot of span. A trolley track, with its center 5 feet from the middle of 
the roadway, carries cars which weigh, when loaded, 76 000 pounds, one- 
half of this coming on two axles 6 feet apart. Compute the stresses in 
the sway bracing due to the wind and to the eccentric load. 


ArT. 76. PorTAL BRACING FOR THROUGH BRIDGES. 


The clear headroom for a through bridge for railroad traffic is 
most frequently specified to be 22 feet. Fora single-track bridge 
the top width of this headroom is usually 6 feet, while at least 
18 feet is necessary for a double-track bridge. A highway 
bridge requires a clear headroom of 15 feet, but its top width 
is sometimes made from 6 to 8 feet less than the clear width 
between the trusses. : 


The clear width between the trusses should be at least 15 feet 
for single-track railroad bridges, and 28 feet for double-track 
bridges when the tracks are spaced 13 feet from center to center. 
For highway bridges the clear width should not be less than 20 
feet, except in the country, where it may be reduced to 18 feet, 
or in the case of short bridges, where no provision need be made 
for teams passing on the bridge, to 14 feet... For very deep 
trusses the width should not, however, be less than about one- 
nineteenth of the span in order to avoid excessive stresses due 
to the overturning effect of the wind. 


The corresponding end posts of the two vertical trusses are 
connected by overhead bracing as indicated in Fig.53@. The 
function of this portal bracing, as it is called, is both to stiffen 
the end posts against vibrations and to assist them in transfer- 
ring the wind pressure from the upper lateral system to the 
supports of the bridge. Its connections with the end posts are 
extended as low as the headroom will allow, and the form of 
the bracing is determined to some extent by the depth available 
below the portal strut BB’. In Fig. 53 @ the plane of the portal 
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is normal to the two trusses, this being the common case where 
the face of the abutment or pier is at right angles to the line of 
the bridge. 


When the headroom does not allow sufficient depth for trussed 
bracing, the portal strut is designed as a beam or shallow plate 
girder, as in Fig. 76a, but with corner brackets inserted in most 
cases. Fig. 764 shows the simplest and most economical form 
of bracing when the depth is a little greater. The lattice type 
of portal bracing ‘is shown in Fig. 76c, the number of panels 
ranging from two to eight, and as the trusses increase in height, 
the depth of the bracing may be divided into two or more panels, 
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thus increasing the webbing to four or six systems. Sometimes 
the portal strut is slightly inclined upward towards the middle 
for the sake of appearance, as in Fig. 76d, while curved brackets 
are added in this and in other forms of bracing to improve their 
appearance and to stiffen their connections with the end posts. 
When the bracing is deep, the form in Fig. 76¢ is often used 
instead of a lattice girder. The diagonals are made to take 
both tension and compression while the member indicated by a 
broken line is sometimes inserted to stiffen the upper and lower 
portal struts. This form without the middle vertical is often 
used in highway bridges, with diagonals consisting of rods that 
can take only tension. Occasionally two such panels are placed 
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above each other. Views of portal bracing may be found in 
Arts. 18, 19, 29, 64, 66 and 71, and in Art. 80 of Part III. 


In Fig. 767 let Wand W’ represent the wind loads brought to 
Band B' by the upper lateral system. When the lateral diag- 
onals take both tension and compression, W’= W, and when 
they take only tension, W’ equals the shear in the end panel of 
the lateral system plus the wind panel load at B’. As stated 
in Art. 53, the horizontal reactions, 7’ and H, are assumed to 
be equal, and the value of each is $}(W+W’'). The supports, 
a and a!, being in the same horizontal plane, the vertical reac- 
tions, R and R’, are equal, but act in opposite directions. 
The portal bracing is represented as a plate or lattice girder, 
with parallel flanges or chords. The lower end of each end 
post is practically fixed because its dead load compression is 
carried to the supporting pin through the bearings in its sides, 
the resultant pressure having a lever arm about the leeward 
bracing equal to one-half of the distance between the center of 
the bearings. The curvature of the elastic lines is greatly exag- 
gerated, in order to call special attention to their reversals of 
curvature in both the posts and the portal bracing. It is suffi- 
ciently close, for all purposes of design, to assume that the 
point of inflection z’ is midway between the pin bearings at a! 
and the lowest point z' of the connection with the portal bracing, 
while similarly z is midway between a and z. As the end posts 
are alike and the horizontal reactions are equal, the point of 
inflection z’’ must be at the center of the portal bracing; that 
is, the bending moment in a section midway between the end 
posts equals zero. That part of the portal above the points z 
and z’ may now be treated as resting on independent supports 
at those points with the lower ends of the posts free. 


For example, let the portal in Fig. 76, be taken, the loads and 
reactions being expressed in pounds. The vertical reactions are. 
found by taking moments about either z or z'.. Since the moment 
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Fig. 76%. Portal of St. Louis, St. Charles and Western Electric Railway Bridge 
over Missouri River at St. Charles, Mo, Built in 1904. 
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is zero in the middle section through m, there is no stress in s’s, 
and hence there can be no stress in either B's’ or Bs. The 
object of inserting them is to hold the diagonals in line and to 
improve the appearance. Since the diagonals 2'm and xm meet 
at m, the strut B'B is not subject to bending, therefore a section 
may be passed cutting B'mz and x'm, and the sum of the vertical 
components placed equal to zero, thus making the stress in z'm 
equal to 22150 sec = + 30160 pounds. By taking moments 
about B! the same result is obtained. The stress in mz is 
—30160pounds. To find the stress in B' let moments be taken 
about z' giving the equation 7500(181.5 + 105) + S xX 105 =0, 
whence S=-—20460 pounds. It may also be found by the 
method of resolution of forces, thus being equal to the horizon- 
tal component of the stress in zm. The stress in w#B-1s 
+20 460 pounds. If any part of the load at J be transferred to 
Z', there will be an additional compression of the same amount 
in B'm and mB, while if part of the load at #' be transferred to 
ZB, there will be an additional tension of the same amount in both 
members. The tension in 7z'z’ and the compression in #7 are 
each equal to 22150 pounds, while there is no direct stress in 
L'n' and Bu. The attention of the student is called to the fact 
that it is not possible to find the stress in B’m by passing a 
section through it and S'z’ and then applying the method of 
resolution of forces, because the member 4'z' is subject to both 
bending moment and shear. The flexure of the end posts will 
be discussed in Art. 80. 


In case it be found after the design is made that the moment 
at the foot of each end post is not sufficient to fix the ends, it 
will be necessary to determine the position of the point of inflec- 
tion anew, and to revise the stresses in the portal bracing. 
For example, if the dead load compression in the end post 
be 82000 pounds and the distance between its centers of pin 
bearings is 184 inches, the moment that can be resisted is 
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82000 x 18.125/2 = 743 100 pound-inches. For the horizontal 
reaction of 7500 pounds, the distance of the point of inflection 
from the pin is 743 100/7500=99 inches, and the distance zz 
then will be 264 inches, and the reactions in the line of the end 
posts 28530 pounds. In this example the wind pressure was 
taken at the extreme value of 50 pounds per square foot, amount- 
ing to 240 pounds per linear foot for the upper lateral system. 
At 150 pounds per linear foot the point of inflection will be 158 
inches above the pin. 


The increasing use of end floor beams in railroad bridges 
reduces the need of such.a revision, as their connection to the 
feet of the end posts aids in keeping up the position of the 
inflection point. When the live load is on the bridge the end 
posts may always be regarded as fixed at the supports. In light 
highway bridges it is probably best to assume the lower ends of 
the end posts as free. 


The horizontal s's is sometimes extended to the end posts to 
secure an additional connection on each side. This arrange- 
ment, however, introduces secondary stresses in the bracing and 
also tends to lower the points of inflection in the end posts. 


In the form of bracing shown in Fig. 76¢ it can be proved 
that the stresses in any two diagonals meeting at one of its 
panel points are numerically equal, one being tension and the 
other compression. This is done by passing a section around 
the panel point and resolving vertically. The shear is uniform 
between the end posts and is equally divided between the two 
diagonals cut by a vertical section. The stress in each middle 
chord member is zero, and that in either adjoining panel may be 
found by adding the chord increments due to the two diagonals 
meeting at their common panel point, or by the method of 
moments, the center being taken at the intersection of the 
diagonals. 
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Prob. 76 a. Compute the stresses in the portal bracing of Fig. 76¢, 
for horizontal wind loads of 5625 pounds applied at B’ and B. The 
lengths Ba, Bu and BB' are 41 feet 1 inch, 5 feet 11 inches and 17 feet 
respectively. 

Prob. 76 2. Prepare a classified list of the types of portal bracing 
shown in the half-tone illustrations in this volume. See page references 
in the table of contents. 


Art. 77.. Sway BRACING FOR THROUGH BRIDGES. 


The forms of sway bracing for through bridges are similar to 
those of the portal bracing, although their construction is much 
lighter. In Fig. 77 @ the depth of the strut DD’ does not 
exceed that of the upper chords to which it is attached, while it 
is connected to the posts by corner pieces. The form in Fig. 
766 is sometimes used for sway bracing, but frequently the 
lower horizontal member is omitted as in Fig. 770. In Fig. 77¢ 
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each corner piece occupies a width equal to one-sixth of the dis- 
tance between the trusses. It does not correspond to Fig. 76c, 
as it is customary to use the same number of panels in both 
portal and sway bracing. In Fig. 77 @ the diagonals are rarely 
made to take both tension and compression. Sometimes an 
intermediate vertical is inserted as in Fig. 76¢. The form 
shown in Fig. 77 ¢ is extensively used for high trusses. In each 
case Dd and D'd' are opposite vertical posts of the main trusses. 
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DD isa strut of the upper lateral system, and dd’ is a floor beam 
which also acts as a strut of the lower lateral system. The last 
two forms of sway bracing shown are often used in the same 
bridge when the trusses are of the Baltimore or Pennsylvania 
types, the former being attached to the sub-verticals and the 
latter to the long posts of the trusses. 

The main function of this sway bracing is to prevent the oscil- 
lation of the trusses under the action of live loads, but they also 
stiffen the bridge against wind. If there be no diagonals in the 
upper lateral bracing, the sway bracing carries the upper panel 
wind load down to the lower lateral system, and its stresses are 
frequently computed under this supposition. Except in some of 
the deep trusses, all members of the sway bracing are usually 
made to take either tension or compression, since a reversal of the 
wind direction may cause a reversal of the stress. 

The vertical shear in Figs. 77c, d and e, due to the upper 
panel wind load, may be regarded as divided between the sway 
bracing and the floor beam inversely as their moments of inertia. 
For the bracing shown in Fig. 77 the moment of inertia may 
be assumed to be approximately that of a lattice girder bracing, 
whose chords have a sectional area equal to that of the long 
diagonals multiplied by the sine of the angle which they make 
with the vertical, the lower chord being attached to the posts at 
the same points as the diagonals. To secure greater stiffness, 
however, it is usually best to compute the stresses in the bracing 
as though it resisted the entire vertical shear, or as if the posts 
were pin connected at the top of the floor beam, or at the lower 
panel points. 

The same methods may be used to compute the stresses in 
the sway bracing as those described in the preceding article for 
the portal bracing. As an additional example, let the stresses 
be found for the bracing in Fig. 77a. The trusses are 16 feet 
2 inches apart and 28 feet deep, while the corner pieces are 
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inclined at an angle of 4§ degrees, and their horizontal projec- 
tions are § feet 9 inches long. The wind panel loads at D 
and D! are each 3000 pounds, and act towards the left. The 
horizontal reactions at d and d' are equal to the panel loads, 
while the vertical reactions are 2 x 3000 X 28 x 12/194 = 10 392 
pounds. Taking moments about J, the stress in mz is found 
to be — 20660 pounds. That in m'z' is + 20660 pounds. The 
tension in Dm and the compression in m'D' equal the horizontal 
components of these stresses, or 14610 pounds. The bending 
moment in DD! increases uniformly from zero at its center to 
its maximum value of 291000 pound-inches at # or m', and 
then decreases uniformly to the ends, where it is zero. The 
maximum bending moment may be found either by taking 
the moments of external forces on the left of mm, or the moment 
of the shear at the center of DD' about the same center #. The 
flexure of the posts will be discussed in Art. 80. The shear in 
DD' is +10390 pounds between m and m', and — 4220 pounds 
between D and m and between mm!’ and D'. 


Another function of these sway systems is to diminish the 
distortion of the rectangle under an eccentric live load. If 
there be a load P on the floor beam da’, as shown in Fig. 77 d, 
let R and X' be its reactions at d and a’, and let @ be the angle 
which the diagonals make with the vertical; then 4(R —R’) 
acts as a shear across the sway bracing, producing the tension 
3 (2 — K') sec@ in 2D’, provided that the diagonals take only ° 
tension, and the posts remain vertical. If the diagonals take 
both tension and compression, the shear may be equally divided 
between them. 


Prob. 77a. Compute the stresses in the sway bracing of Fig. 77 4 fora 
horizontal load of 3750 pounds all applied at the windward panel point 
D'. The trusses are 30 feet deep and 17 feet apart between centers. 


Prob. 774. Examine the various forms of sway bracing shown in the 
half-tone illustrations in this volume. 
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Art. 78. A Skew PorTAL. 


When the face of the abutment is not at right angles to the 
line of the bridge, the bridge is said to be on a skew and the 
portal is called a skew portal. Fig. 78 @ shows a case where 
the amount of skew of the rear truss is about one-third of a 
panel length, and Fig. 78 6 gives, on the same scale, a view of 
the portal looking normally at its plane. This true size and 
shape of the skew portal may be obtained from the side and 
end views by the methods of descriptive geometry or by trigo- 
nometric computations. 


Fig. 78 a. 


Let % be the depth of the main trusses and @ the shortest 
distance between their centers. Let 8 be the angle of skew 
of the bridge, that is, the angle which the line aa! in the top 
view of Fig. 78 a makes with the line normal to the two trusses ; 
let @ be the angle which the inclined end posts make with the 
vertical. Then the true length of the end post is % sec, and 
the true width of the portal is  sec8; these are the true lengths 
of aB and BB’ in Fig. 78 6. Let « indicate the angle Baa’, 
which is equal to BB'a'; its value may be computed from 
cos«¢= sin8 sin@, as may be shown by passing a plane through 
a' normal to az, finding the distance intercepted between a’ and 
the point where az cuts the plane in two ways, first in terms 
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of « and 8 and second in terms of @ and @, and equating the 
two values. Thus, if @ be 35° and 8 be 13°, the value of «@ is 
82° 35' 06"; if & be 32 feet and 4 be 16 feet, the length of aB 


is 39.07 feet and that of BB' is 16.42 feet; hence the parallelo- 
gram aBS'a' is fully determined. 


Let W be the wind force acting at B normal to the main 
truss; the force F acting in the direction BB’ is W sec, and 
this is to be used in computing the stresses. For this purpose 
the angle which each diagonal makes with £4’ is to be found, 
and this may be done by computation or, with sufficient accuracy, 
by measurement on a drawing. But, in general, it will be easier 
to obtain the stresses by the method of Graphic Statics to which 
Part II of this work is devoted. If the portal in Fig. 78 4 have 
diagonals which can take only tension, mz and 4's are in action 
for the force F at 4, but when the wind direction is reversed 
the force / is applied at 5’ and then mz!’ and Bs come into 
action; here the two sets of diagonals have different stresses 
on account of their different inclinations. 


Finally, it may be noted that both in the right portal and in 
the skew portal the members are made heavier than the wind 
stresses require in order to stiffen the posts against the oscilla- 
tions caused by the live load. While the wind stresses are a 
valuable aid in the design, experience and judgment are indis- 
pensable in order to make the portal bracing efficient in per- 
forming its functions. When the angle of skew is large the 
end posts are frequently made vertical in order to simplify the 
construction of the portal bracing. 


Prob. 78. A through Pratt bridge, having panels 18 feet long, is 
30 feet deep, and the distance from center to center of trusses is 15 
feet. The skew of one truss with respect to the other is one-half a 
panel length, and the depth of the portal bracing, measured in a verti- 
cal plane, is 8 feet. Compute the angles 6, B and «. If the bracing 
be like that of Fig. 78 4, compute the angles Bmn and nBs. 
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ArT. 79. FLEXURE OF CHORD MEMBERS. 


While the main stress in a chord member is that of tension or 
compression, the action of its own weight is to produce flexural 
stresses, and these increase the direct stresses on the upper or 
lower part of the member. These flexural stresses are usually 
small compared with those caused by loads placed upon a chord 
member, but for long panels they must be considered. Let S 
be the direct stress of tension or compression, A the area of the 
cross-section, / the moment of inertia of the cross-section with 
respect to the neutral axis of the flexural stresses, ¢ the distance 
from that axis to the side of the member where the flexural 
stress is to be computed and J/ the maximum bending moment 
due to all acting forces. The direct unit-stress on the chord 
member is s = S/A, that due to flexure is s,; = Mc/J, and hence 


gives the total stress due to both causes. When S is tension, ¢ 
is the distance from the neutral axis to the lower side of the 
beam and s + S, is tension; when S is compression, c is measured 
to the upper side and s +s, is compression. 
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Fig. 79 a. Fig. 79 4. 
For the lower chord member in Fig. 79a, which is hinged at 


its ends so as to act like a simple beam, let / be its length, zw its 
weight per linear unit and A the deflection at the middle; then 


M=hwl-1l—lLul-4l— SA=h4wl?— SA 


By the methods of Mechanics of Materials, the value of A may 
be found, and the above expression be reduced to 


M=} wl + zo: (s/E)U/r)) 
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where E is the modulus of elasticity of the material and 7 is 
the radius of gyration of the cross-section found from ?=//A. 
For example, take a steel eyebar of the lower chord which is 
under a tension of 240 000 pounds, its section being 2 x 12 inches 
and its length 25 feet. The weight of this bar is about 82 pounds 
per linear foot, the direct tensile unit-stress s is 10000 pounds 
ver square inch, its radius of gyration in the plane of the flexure 
is V2 inches, and (//r? is 7500. Taking E as 30000000 
pounds per square inch, s/E is 1/3000. The bending moment J/7 
is now found to be 732 pound-feet ; from which the flexural unit- 
stress S, is 188 pounds per square inch, so that the total tensile 
unit-stress on the lower side of the eyebar is about 10 200 pounds 
per square inch. The flexural stress in this case is so small that 
it would be unnecessary to use it in designing the bar. 


For a chord member under compression and having hinged 
ends, as in Fig. 79 4, the effect of the longitudinal stress is to 
increase the flexural unit-stress at the middle, and A7is $ w/#+ SA 
for a uniform load. This can also be put in the form 


=} wl9/(1 — dy (s/B)(2/r) 
which applies to any loads ona simple beam if 4 z/? be replaced 
by the bending moment due to those loads. For example, take 
the case of a steel upper chord hinged at its end upon which the 
live load is applied by cross-ties placed near together so that it 
may be regarded as uniform over the chord member. Let 
w = 2480 pounds per linear foot, and S = 360000 pounds; also 
/= 27 feet, c=6.5 inches, A = 36 square inches and r=5.4 
inches. The bending moment at the middle is } 2«/2?= 225 990 
pound-feet, s is 12 000 pounds per square inch, s/E is 1/3000, 7/7 
is 60. Then / is found to be 256 800 pound-feet, and s,= 
Mc/Ar* = 200 pounds per square inch. Hence the total com- 
pression upon the upper surface of the chord is s +s, = 10200 
pounds per square inch. Upper chords are usually partially 
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fixed at the ends, ‘so that the influence of flexure is less than in 
this example, but it is advisable to use the formula for hinged 
ends so as to be on the safe side. 

Prob. 79. Measure the upper chord of a bridge upon which the live 
load is applied through cross-ties. Compute the values of 7, ¢, 4, 
and gs}. 

ArT. 80. FLEXURE oF Posts. 


When transverse bracing is employed in a deck bridge in 
the manner shown in Art. 75, there is no flexure of the posts 
except that uncertain amount which is taken into account by 
Rankine’s column formula. The sway bracing between opposite 
vertical posts of a through bridge, or the portal bracing between 
inclined or vertical posts, brings flexural stresses upon them 
which must be carefully considered. 


Fig. 80 a. Fig. 80 4, 


When intermediate vertical posts of a through bridge have no 
floor beams riveted to them, they may be considered as hinged 
at the base, they being there supported upon pins which have 
slight horizontal and vertical motions under the passage of the 
live load. Fig. 80a@ represents this case where the wind force 
W and the stress P, due to the dead and live load, act at C, the 
former horizontally and the latter vertically. At C’, on the 
other truss, acts the equal stress P. These forces are held in 
equilibrium by forces at the base of the posts, H and /7 ’ being 
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horizontal while R and R’ are vertical. The most convenient 
assumption regarding H and A’, and one which is closely 
correct for most cases, is that they are equal; if this is the case, 
each is equal to one-half of the horizontal force, or H= H' =} W. 
The forces R and R! may be found by stating the equations of 
moments for centers at c’ andc. Let 4 be the distance between 
the trusses, and / the length of the post; then 

R=P— Wh/b) R'=P4+W(h/0) 
the second of which is always an upward force, while the first 
may be upward or downward according as P is greater or less 
than W(4/d). The portion cz of the windward post may then 
be regarded as a beam acted upon by the transverse force 1 
and the longitudinal comptession R. With sufficient precision 
this beam may be considered as fixed at z, and the bending 
moment at is M = Hif(1 — i(s/e)(J/r) 
in which Z/ is the length cz, s is the unit-stress R/A and ~ is the 
radius of gyration of the cross-section of the beam with respect 
to the neutral axis normal to the plane of the flexure. The 
same formula gives the bending moment in the leeward post 
at x’, if s be the unit-stress R’/A, where A is the area of the 
cross-section of the post. 


When intermediate verticals of a through bridge have floor 
beams riveted to them, the floor beam reactions act upon the 
posts as vertical eccentric loads. If / be the eccentric load 
applied at the distance e from the axis of the post, the bending 
moment for the windward post may be computed from 

= FT + Fe 

t= Hs/e)(U/rP 
in which s is the unit-stress (R — /)/A and the other letters 
have the same meaning as before. For the leeward post the 
same formula applies by taking the sign of Fe as minus. The 
flexural unit-stress is then s, = MWc//, and the total compressive 
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unit-stress is s+s,. In most cases the eccentricity ¢ is equal to 
the distance c. 

For the portal bracing shown in Fig. 804, the horizontal 
forces 7 and H’ are also each equal to 4 W, but the vertical 
forces R and &’ cannot be obtained by taking moments about 
the centers a’ and a, because bending moments exist in the 
posts at those points. If the posts are also regarded as fixed 
at z and z', there must be points of inflection z and z’ which are 
halfway between aa' and zz'. Accordingly, these points may 
be taken as centers of moments, and 

R=P-wi® RaP+ wea 
in which Z is the length aB and /is the length ax. The above 
formulas then give the bending moments, if 7 be replaced by 
4/and if s represents the unit-stress due to & for the windward 
post and to #’ for the leeward post. 


It is seen from this discussion that the leeward end post is 
subject to the greater flexure, and that its maximum flexural 
stress occurs when the bridge is fully covered with the live load. 

Prob. 80. Compute the maximum bending moment in the end posts 


of Fig. 76 g, the compression in each post due to dead and live loads 
and to impact being 535 ooo pounds. 


ArT. 81. SHEARS AND MOMENTS ON PINS. 


Two types of joints are used in bridge trusses. In a riveted 
joint the adjoining members are attached by rivets to connect- 
ing plates, two being usually employed at each joint (see 
Fig. 29 4), although in light trusses one is sometimes used. In 
a pin joint the members are connected to a cylindrical pin 
which passes through the »plates and channels of the compres- 
sive members, or through the forged heads of eyebars and the 
loops of other rolled bars. The pin acts as a beam under loads 
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which in direction and magnitude represent the stresses in the 
connecting members, and it must be designed to resist the 
shears and moments produced by them. 


For example, let Fig. 81 a show the arrangement of one side 
of the joint din the lower chord of a truss like Fig. 814. The 
chord cd is composed of four eyebars 1% inches thick; the 


ee 5zt0 middle of Pin 


Fig. 814. 


chord de has four eyebars 1% inches thick; the diagonal d# 
consists of two pairs of angles laced together, each side being 
connected to the pin by two pin plates, the combined thickness 
of which is 1 inch; the diagonal Cd is composed of two chan- 
nels laced together, the web of each channel being reinforced 
by two ;%-inch pin plates; and the post Dd has a similar com- 
position, its channels being somewhat smaller. To provide the 
necessary clearances for packing the joint, spaces of ;4 inch 
are assumed between adjacent eyebar heads, and 4 inch adja- 
cent to the side of any riveted or built-up member. The hori- 
zontal components of stresses transmitted to each bearing on 
the pin are expressed in pounds and marked on the diagram. 


IN 


Fig. 81 4. 


B 
RQ 


In order to simplify the computation, it is customary to 
assume that the forces acting upon the pin are concentrated at 
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the centers of the respective bearings. The successive shears 
between the loads are given in the first column of the following 
table. It will be observed that the greatest shear occurs next to 
the outside eyebar. The greatest shear can be reduced to that 
inside of the inner bar cd by reducing the size of the outer bar 
cd, so that its stress shall be equal to or less than 135 000 pounds, 
and increasing that of the inner bar cd by the same amount. 


The distances between the concentrated loads on the pin are 
given in the second column of the table, while the moment 
increments and the computed bending moments are given in 
the third and fourth columns. Each ‘increment equals the 
product of the corresponding shear and spacing. The greatest 
bending moment in a horizontal plane occurs at the center of 
the inner eyebar de, and equals 422 000 pound-inches. 


SPACING. INCREMENT, Moment. 

Inches. j Pound-inches, Pound-inches. 
1.563 + 257 900 + 257 900 
1.563 — 46 900 + 211 000 
1.563 + 211000 + 422 000 
2.860 — 171 600 + 250 400 
1.555 fo} + 250 400 


If the outside bar be reduced to I inch in thickness and the 
inner bar cd increased to 1} inches, the first three shears will 
become + 120000, — 75 000, + 135 000 pounds, the spacing of 
the loads 13, 13, 1? inches and the corresponding bending 
moments + 165000, + 33750 and +270000 pound-inches, 
thus reducing the greatest bending moment 36 percent. By 
making the outside bar nearly or quite equal to the minimum 
thickness that is manufactured for the selected width of eyebar, 
while the next one is much thicker, the bending moment on the 
pin can usually be kept much lower than when this relation is 
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not considered. The most unfavorable arrangement of eyebars 
consists of bars of equal thickness, since in this case there are 
no negative shears, and hence no negative moment increments. 


The bending moment of the pin in a vertical plane occurs 
inside of the post Dd, and is due to the vertical components of 
the stresses in Cd and Dd, which correspond to the horizontal 
components indicated in Fig. 81 a. These components are both 
74400 pounds, and the vertical bending moment is 74 400 x 
1.555 = 115 700 pound-inches. The horizontal bending moment 
at the same section is 250 400 pound-inches, making the result- 
ant 275 800 pound-inches. As this value is less than 422000 
pound-inches, the latter is the greatest bending moment on the 
pin. In a similar manner the shears and moments are found 
for all the pins, and from these their diameters are computed 
by the method explained in Part III. 


Prob. 81. At the upper panel point C (Fig. 50) the centers of bear- 
ing of the two sides of the chord CD are 18.9375 inches apart, those of 
the diagonal Cd are 13.5935 inches apart and those of the post C¢ are 
10.9995 inches apart. The packing of the joint is symmetrical. The 
horizontal and vertical components of the greatest stress in the diagonal 
Cd are 199 200 and 241 400 pounds respectively. Compute the greatest 
shear and bending moment on the pin. 


ArT. 82. FLOOR STRINGERS. 

Plate girders are extensively used for bridges of short span 
as well as for the stringers and floor beams of trussed bridges. 
A plate girder is like a rolled steel beam in having an upper 
flange, a lower flange and a web, but the flanges are angles 
and plates riveted to the web, which may be one solid plate for 
short lengths of span, but which usually consists of two or more 
plates spliced together. In this article, however, the plate 
girder will be regarded as a solid beam, the discussion of the 
rivets and splices being given in Part III. A common method 
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of designing the web is to regard it as carrying all the vertical 
shear, and to give it a cross-section sufficient for the maximum 
shear which may occur at the ends. Also the flanges are de- 
signed to carry the maximum moments, their stresses of tension 
and compression being found by dividing the moments by the 
distance between the centers of gravity of the two flanges. 
Another method is to use the formula for solid beams, and 
from it to compute the flange stresses. 

The maximum shear at any section of a plate girder, due to 
locomotive axle loads, is ascertained by placing the load upon 
the span according to the rule of Art. 43. When the pilot 
wheel of the locomotive carries but little weight, it is best to 
disregard it and to place the first driver at the section. The 
vertical shear is then equal to the left reaction. The maximum 
shear will be found at the support when the span is fully 
loaded, the first driver being at the support. 


The maximum moment at any section of a plate girder occurs 
when the locomotive is so placed that the loads on the left and 
right of the section are proportional to the distances of the 
section from the left and right supports (Art. 45). There may 
be several positions of the locomotive which fulfil this condition, 
and the one giving the largest moment must be found by trial. 
The moments are greatest for sections near the middle of the 
span, and the largest one is called the absolute maximum 
moment. The section where the absolute maximum moment 
occurs is not generally at the middle of the span, but near it, 
and it occurs under one of the concentrated loads. At this 
section the shear is zero and hence the reaction at each end of 
the bridge is equal to the sum of the loads between that end 
and the section. Let W be the total load on the girder, Z its 
span, a the distance from the left end to the section where the 
absolute maximum moment occurs, and P' that part of W which 
is on the distance a. Then P! =(a//)W, as shown in Art. 45. 
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Now the reaction R at the left end is equal to P’ since there is 
no shear at the section. But if 4 be the distance from the right 
end to the center of gravity of the load W, then R = (0//)W. 
Accordingly a= 4, that is, the section of absolute bending mo- 
ment is as far from the left end as the center of gravity of the 
loads is from the right end. From this follows the practical 
rule that the distance between the section of absolute maximum 
bending moment and the center of gravity of the loads is bisected 
by the middle of the span. This moment occurs under one of 
the two loads next to the center of gravity of all the loads on 
the span, and generally under the nearest one. 


For example, take two loads, each 24 000 pounds, which are 5 
feet apart, and let it be required to find the maximum moment 
for a girder of 12 feet span. The distance between one of the 
loads and the center of gravity of the two loads is 2.5 feet, and 
hence the section of absolute maximum moment is at 1.25 feet 
from the middle of the span. Placing one load 1.25 to the left 
of the middle, and the other 5 feet to the right of it, the leit 
reaction is 19 000 pounds, and the absolute maximum moment 
is 90250 pound-feet. The greatest shear at the supports, due 
to these loads, is 29 000 pounds. 

In order to facilitate the computation of shears and moments, 
tables of equivalent uniform loads for both shears and moments 
are often prepared for different loadings. The following, for. 
example, is a part of Cooper’s table, taken from his 1901 
Specifications for Steel Railroad Bridges, for the locomotive and 
train loading called E 40 (Art. 40). This is useful for the com- 
putation of stringers, but it should be noted that the results are 
given for one track, and hence they should be divided by two 
for one stringer. The equivalent uniform loads are those which 
give same absolute maximum moment and end shear as the 
loading E 40, and hence they will give slightly different moments 
and shears for other sections than the actual loads (Art. 48). 
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EQUIVALENT Unirorm Loap. 


PounpDs PER LINngAR Foor. 
ABSOLUTE Maxi- | Maximum Enp 


nS muM Moment. SHEAR. 
For Moments. For Shears. 
feet. pound-feet. pounds, 
10 II2 500 60 000 gooo 12 000 
12 160 000 70 000 8890 11 670 
14 220 000 77 200 8980 II 030 
16 280 000 85 000 8750 10 620 
18 340 000 93 400 8400 10 380 
20 412 500 100 000 8250 10 000 
22 491 400 105 000 8120 9 590 
24 570 400 110 800 7920 9 230 
26 649 600 116 100 7690 8 930 
28 731 000 120 800 7460 8 630 
30 821 000 126 100 7300 8 410 
a2 gto 800 131 500 7120 8 220 


The economic depth of a plate girder occurs when the amount 
of material in the web is equal to that in the flanges, provided 
the thickness of the web be uniform, and the flanges be of equal 
section throughout. To prove this, let 7 be the span, % the 
effective depth, ¢ the thickness of the web, J7 the absolute maxi- 
mum moment, s the unit-stress used in designing the flanges 
and v the weight of a cubic unit of the material. Then the 
volume of the web is closely ¢#/ and its weight is vth/. The 
stress in each flange is 17/4, its cross-section is J///s, its volume 
is M///hs and the weight of the two flanges is closely 2 vM//hs. 
Accordingly, the total weight of the girder, neglecting rivets, 
stiffeners and splices, is, 

2M 


w= ol ( 24+ #2) 

is 17 

and this is a minimum when ¢/ equals 2 J//sh, that is the eco- 
nomic depth occurs when the weight of the web is equal to the 
weight of the flanges. The economic depth is thus given by 
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k2=2M/st. For instance, take a stringer 22 feet long, on 
which the moment J/ is 245 700 x 12 pound-inches under the 
loading E 40, let s be 10000 pounds per square inch and ¢ be 
dinch; then Z = 34.3 inches is the economic depth of the girder, 
but the weight of the floor and the weight of the girder itself 
will tend to slightly increase this value. 

Prob. 82 a. Two loads of 12 000 and 18 000 pounds are six feet apart. 


Compute the absolute maximum moments which they produce in spans 
of 14, 12 and to feet. 


Prob. 82 4. The distance between two equal axle loads is &. Find the 
span / of a beam so that its greatest bending moment, due to either one 
or both loads, shall be the same. 


ArT. 83. FLoor BEAMS. 


The floor beams of a highway bridge are connected to the 
opposite posts of the trusses and support a number of concen- 
trated loads equal to the reactions of the ends of the stringers 
which are supported by it. When there are sidewalks outside 
of the trusses they are supported by the cantilever projections 
of the floor beams. The greatest positive bending moment 
occurs when the roadway has its full load and the sidewalks are 
unloaded, while the greatest negative moment occurs at all sec- 
tions between the supports when the sidewalks are fully loaded 
and the roadway is unloaded. The greatest shear occurs when 
the adjacent sidewalk and the roadway are loaded, while the 
opposite sidewalk is empty. The larger reaction under this live 
loading equals the panel live load which should be used in com- 
puting the stresses in the trusses. 


In a single-track railroad bridge the floor beams usually sup- 
port two lines of stringers placed at equal distances from the 
trusses. The live load shear in any beam is then equal to the 
greatest floor-beam load (Art. 42) outside of the stringers and 
zero between them. The bending moment due to live load 
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increases uniformly from zero at the supports to its greatest 
value at and between the stringer connections. The same dis- 
tribution of shears and moments occurs under the dead load 
exclusive of the weight of the beam itself. 


In a double-track bridge the vertical shear due either to the 
live load or to the dead load exclusive of the weight of the floor 
beam itself, is the greatest between the supports and the outer 
stringers, one-half as much between the stringers of each track 
and zero between the inner stringers. The maximum bend- 
ing moment occurs between the inner stringers. The relative 
values of the bending moments at the first and second stringers 
may be observed on Plate I. 


Prob. 83.@. Check the shears and moments of the intermediate floor 
beams on Plate I. 


ART. 84. PLATE-GIRDER BRIDGES. 


In a deck plate-girder bridge each track is always carried by 
two girders, the cross-ties resting directly upon the upper flanges 
of the girders. In a through girder bridge of the ordinary type 
the floor system consists of stringers and floor beams similar to 
that of a truss bridge. Two girders are used for either single 
or double-track bridges, and three girders for four-track bridges. 
A view of a double-track plate-girder span is shown in Fig. 18 a 
next to the truss span. Solid floors have come into considerable 
use since 1895 both to secure very shallow floors and to enable 
the regular form of track with ballast to be carried over the 
bridges. 

The dead load for a single-track plate-girder bridge with the 
regular open floor and designed to carry a live load equal to 
CoopEr’s class E 40 (Art. 40) is approximately as follows: 


For a deck bridge, w=550+9/ 
For a through bridge, w= 800+ 112 
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in which w is the dead load in pounds per linear foot and 7 is 
the span in feet. For class E 50 it is necessary to add from 6 
to 7 percent to these loads. For a double-track through plate- 
girder bridge the dead load is about twice that for a single-track 
bridge. The effect of reducing the depth of the floor system 
upon the weight of through girder bridges is shown in a table 
of estimated weights based upon the standard plans of the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé Railway, in Engineering News, 
Vol. 49, page 484, May 28, 1903. 


In Art. 82 are given the methods of computing the shears 
and momentswin plate girders as well as the determination of 
the correct position of the loading so as to cause the greatest 
shears and moments at the different sections selected. For 
example, in a deck plate girder of 80 feet span under class E 50 
loading, the greatest shear occurs in every section in the left 
half of the span when axle 2 is at the section. When axle 2 is 
at the left end of span, wheel 15 is at the right end, and hence 
the shear is found with the aid of Fig. 41 @ to be 


V=[13 520—(12.5 x 88)]/80=155.3 kips 


The maximum moment near the center usually occurs under 
the same axle load as for the section at the center of the span. 
Placing axle 12 (Fig. 41 @) at the center of the span, it is found 
that the loads 6 to 18 inclusive are on the span. The total load 
on the span is 242.5 kips, while that on the left of the center 
lies between the values 102.5 and 127.5 kips; thus satisfying 
the criterion (see Art. 45). The center of gravity of these loads 
is found as follows: The moment of loads 1 to 5 inclusive about 
axle 18 is 2050+ 112.5(104 — 32)= 10150 kip-feet, and hence 
the moment of the axle loads 6 to 18 inclusive about the same 
axle is 18 680—10150=8530 kip-feet. The distance of the 
center of gravity from axle 18 is then 8530/(355 — 112.5) = 35.2 
feet, or at 0.2 feet on the left of axle 12. Accordingly the center 
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of the span must be placed o.1 foot on the left of this axle 
where the greatest moment occurs (Art. 82), and when so placed 
it is found that all of the axle loads 6 to 18 still remain on the 
span. If this were not the case, a new center of gravity would 
have to be found. 


The moment of loads 1 to 18 about the right support is 18 680 
+ 355 X 4.9 = 20419 kip-feet, while that of loads 1 to § is 1037.5 
+ 112.5 x 85.9=10 701 kip-feet, and hence that of loads 6 to 
18 is 20419— 10701 =9718 kip-feet. Ina similar manner the 
moment of the loads 6 to 12 about the section at axle 12 is found 
to be 2172 kip-feet. Therefore the bending moment at this 
section is JZ =(9718 x 40.1/80) — 2172 = 2699 kip-feet. 


The above example shows that the computation of bending 
moments for plate girders is more laborious than for trusses. 
This is particularly true in regard to finding the loads which 
cause the greatest moments as well as their correct position. 
In this respect the graphic method described in Part II, Art. 
42, is much more convenient, the stretching of a thread indicat- 
ing at a glance whether a given loading satisfies the criterion. 
The measurement of the corresponding ordinates to the closing 
lines of the equilibrium polygon indicate at once which loading 
causes the greatest bending moment. 


Prob. 84. A single-track through plate-girder bridge has a span of 80 
feet, while its floor system has 5 panels. Compute the greatest bending 
moments in one of the girders at each floor-beam connection, and the 
greatest shear in each panel due to Coopzr’s loading, class E 50. 
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CHARTER? Vil. 
DEFLECTION AND LEAST WORK. 


ArT. 85. EXTERNAL AND INTERNAL WORK. 


The work performed upon any truss by a single load increas- 
ing uniformly from o up to P, is equal to P multiplied by the 
deflection A which occurs under the load; for the mean force 
4 P is exerted through the distance A. Thus the external work 
of a single load is } PA. The work performed by several loads, 
P,, Py, Ps, etc., which deflect through the distances Aj, A,, Ag, 
etc., is the sum of the partial works, or, 


K=4(P,A,+ £4, + 2,4, + ete.) 
is the total external work done upon the truss by all the loads. 


The internal energy of the resisting stresses in a truss is the 
half-sum of the products obtained by multiplying the stress in 
each member by its change of length. For, if the stress in 
any member increases from o up to S, as the load is gradually 
applied, and if A, be the total change in length thus produced, 
then 4 Sj), is the energy stored in that member. If Sy, S,, etc., 
be stresses in other members, and Ag, Az, etc., be the correspond- 
ing changes in length, then 


K=4( Sry + Syrg + Sgrg + etc.) =F ESr 
is the total energy stored in the members of the truss. 


The stresses S,, S,, etc., caused by the given loads may be 
computed for any truss by the methods of the preceding chap- 
ters. Let the lengths of the members be L,,. %, etc., and the 
areas of their cross-sections be A,, Aj, etc. Let E be the modu- 
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lus of elasticity of the material, which will be taken as the same 
for all members. Then, from Mechanics of Materials, 

and thus the above expression becomes, 


Suelo Ah eS. 2/ S27 
=e) ea 2 °2 3 °3 5h 
ce 2( ae os qt ete. = 42 Fe 


which gives the total stored energy in the truss. This energy 
can produce an equivalent amount of work, and X is often 
called the internal work. This expression is only valid when 
the unit-stresses S,/A,, S,/A,, etc., are less than the elastic 
limit of the material. 


For any existing bridge the lengths and cross-sections of the 
members may be found by actual measurement, and thus the 
internal work can be determined after the stresses have been 
computed. The above expression is, however, mainly of use in 
finding the deflections of trusses, the method for which will be 
explained in the following articles. 

Prob. 85. How many foot-pounds of work are required to stress a 
bar from o up to 12500 pounds per square inch, the length being 
30 feet, the cross-section 8 square inches and E= 30000000 pounds 
per square inch ? 
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Let a single load P be on the bridge truss and let A be the 
deflection beneath it; the. external work is } PA, and this must 
be equal to the stored energy or internal work of all the resist- 
ing stresses in the members. Hence 4/PA is equal to the 
expression given in the last formula in the last article, or, 


PE (SPINA, Ne tree Si 
A=3,( omega a A 


is the deflection of the truss due to the single load P. 
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As an example take the king-post truss in Fig. 86, the span 
being 16 feet and depth 8 feet, the cross- 
section of the struts 8 x 8 inches and that 
of the tie and lower chord 6 x 6 inches. 
It is required to find the deflection due to 
a load of 12000 pounds at the middle, 

Hig ee taking the modulus of elasticity for timber 


as I 500000 pounds per square inch. The computations give 


S Z A Se 

SRS. Pounps. INCHES. Square INCHES. oa 
ic +12 000 96 36 384 000 000 
Chord +6 000 192 36 192 000 000 
Strut —8 490 UAT 64 153.000 000 
Strut —8 490 135-7 64 153 000 000 


— 


the values of S?//A in the last column, and the sum of these is 
882 000 000; then 


—2«S7/A (882 000000 


A = 
PE I2 000 X I 500 000 


= 0.049 inches 


which is the deflection at the middle due to the load of 12 000 
pounds. Fora load of 24 000 pounds each S will be twice as great 
as before, and hence the deflection will be doubled. However, if 
any of the unit-stresses exceed the elastic limit of the material, 
the deflection cannot be computed by the above method, since 
then the changes in length of the members are not proportional 
to the stresses, and the formula for A is not valid. 


When all the members of a truss have the same cross-section 
A, the formula for deflection may be written (1/PEA)=S¥% 
and the computations are simplified. For instance, take a 
through Warren truss of four panels on the lower chord, the 
panel length being # and the depth of the truss 14. Then 
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for a load P at the middle, the value of =S?/ will be found 
to be (11+2V2)P2p and the deflection under the load is 
(11+2V2)Pp/EA, provided no unit-stress exceeds the elastic 
limit of the material. 


Prob. 86. Find the deflection of a through Warren truss of four 
panels due to a load P on the lower chord at the quarter point of the 
span, each member having the same area of cross-section A. 
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The formula of the last article gives the deflection at the apex 
where the single load P is placed, but usually the deflection at 
a certain apex due to several given loads is desired. The 
stresses S,, S,, etc., due to these loads are first computed. Now 
let Q be any part of the load which is at the apex where the 
deflection A is to be found; then the external work due to Q 
s + QA, and this must be equal to the internal work due to Q. 
For any member whose stress is S;, the total internal work is 
4 S\(e,+¢,'+e,''+>+:+), where e, is the change of length due to 
Q and ¢,’, ¢,"’, etc., are the changes of length due to the other 
loads. The internal work in the given member due to Q hence 
is 4 S,e,. Now let 7, be the stress in this member due to Q; 
then the value of ¢, is 7;/,/A,E, and the internal work in this 
member due to Q is 4.S,7,/,/A,z. A similar expression may 
be written for each of the other members, and hence 


SiTih , SaTals 


A=3,( A, a ae )=9 On~ ae 


is a general formula for finding the deflection at any point of a 
truss. The load Q may have any value, since the stresses L 
are proportional to it; and it is usually taken as one..pound or 
one kip; then EA=2S77//4 is the formula for practical.use, the 
stresses Z being those due to the load unity. 
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To apply this method to the king-post truss discussed in the 
last article, let the total load at the foot of the vertical be 
12000 pounds, as before. The stress S in each member due 
to this load is first found and placed in the second column of 
the following table. Then the stress 7 in each member due to 
a load unity at the foot of the vertical is found and placed in 


S Gi 2 A STI 
MND Sgt Pounps. Pounpbs. INCHES. SQuaRE INCHES, SE 
ulnie +12000 | +1.0 96 36 +32 000 
Chord + 6000 | +0.5 192 36 +16 000 
Strut — 8490 | —0.707 135-7 64 +12 700 
Strut — 8490 | —0.707 135-7 64 +12 700 


the third column. The values of the length 7 and the section 
area A for each member are in the fourth and fifth column, and 
the computed values of S7//A for each member in the last 
column. The sum of these being 73 400, the deflection is 


TS OT e735 400 
One A ~~ 1 500000 


= 0.049 inches 


which agrees with the result previously found. The method 
here given, however, has the merit of being applicable to any 
joint of a truss loaded in any manner. 


As a second example let it be required to compute the deflec- 
tion at the middle of the Warren truss shown in Fig. 87, due 
to a load of 4500 pounds at each 
lower panel point. The length of 
each panel is 10 feet, the depth 
10 feet and the areas of the cross- 
sections of the members are those given in the fifth column 
below. First, the stresses due to the given load are computed 
for each member and placed in the second column. Then the 
stresses due to a load of one pound at the middle are found and 


Fig. $7. 
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arranged in the third column. On account of the symmetry 
of the truss and load it is only necessary to take one-half the 
members, writing for the middle panel of the upper chord one- 
half its length in the fourth column. The sum of the quantities 


MEMBER, s ef é A ST? 


Pounpbs, Pounps. FEET. Square INcHEs. “A- 
Chord 1 | + 5 620 +0.25 10 3-6 + 3900 
2 |.—I1 250 —0.50 10 20.0 + 2800 
3 | +14 630 +0.75 se) 9.0 +12 200 
4 | —18000 — 1.00 10 20.0 + 9000 
5 | +19 130 + 1.25 10 12.0 +19 900 
6 | —20 250 — 1.50 5 20.0 +34 000 
End post | —11 250V$| —o.5 V3] 11.2 20.0 + 3900 
Brace 1 | +11 250V$| +o.5V$|_ 11.2 10.4 + 7600 
2 |— 6750V% | —o.5V5| 11.2 10.0 + 4700 
3 | + 6750V3] +05V3| 11.2 761 + 6650 
4 |— 2250V$| —o.5V8| 11.2 6.0 + 2 600 
5 |+ 2250V$] +o5V$l 11.2 5.2 + 3000 


in the last column is 110 250 and hence the value of 2S77/A is 
220 500 for the entire truss. This should be multiplied by 12, 
since Z has been taken in feet, and 

Edi 920/500 X 12 


A= OE » ya Foren 600 = 0.088 inches 


which is the deflection at the middle due to the given loads. 


The preceding method is due to Lame, and was subsequently 
developed by MaxwE i and by WINKLER. Its first publication 
in the United States was by Swain in the Journal of the Franklin 
Institute in 1883. It is, however, usually found that the actual 
deflections are somewhat greater than the computed ones, owing 
to looseness of joints, an element which of course cannot be 
taken into account theoretically. The dynamic action of the 
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live load also causes the deflections due to such loads to be 
greater than the static values found from the above formula. 

Prob. 87a. Compute the deflection of the above truss at the first 
panel point. (Note that the product SZ is negative when S and 7’ have 
opposite signs.) 

Prob. 87 4. A through Howe truss of eight panels has the depth @ and 
the diagonals make the angle 0 with the vertical. If all members have the 
same cross-section, show that, under a load P at each apex of the lower 
chord, the deflection at the middle is (8.5 + 108 tan°0+ 8 sec’@) Pa/EA. 


Art. 88. CANTILEVER TRUSSES. 


The method of the last article is of value in computing the 
deflection of the end of a drawbridge truss due to its own 
weight, since this is needed in arranging the levels of the bridge 
seats. An example of the computations for such a case is given 
in Art. 21 of Part IV. It can also be applied to the cantilever 
truss of Art. 95, or to the arm shown in the following figure. 

Let this steel truss ‘he 35, feet 

le |e long and 5 feet deep. Let the 

load Py be 20000 pounds, and 

\4 , each of the other loads be 1000 

Fig. 88. pounds. All the lower chords 

have a cross-section of 30 square 

inches, all upper chords a cross-section of 20 square inches 

and all web members a cross-section of 9 square inches. It is 

required to determine the deflection of the end under the given 
loads. 


|e 


The stresses due to the given loads are tabulated below in the 
column headed S, and those due to a load of one pound at the 
end in the column headed 7. The products ST for each mem- 
ber are given in the fourth column. As each panel of the 
upper chord has the same length and cross-section, the sum of 
the values of S7 for these panels is taken, multiplied by 10 feet 
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and divided by 20 square inches to give S7//A for the upper 
chord. Similarly these sums are found for the other members, 


ee Gu Be 

1-3 + 41 000 +2 + 82 000 
3-5 + 86 000 +4 | + 344000 | 10 20 618 000 
5-7 |+135 000 +6 | + 810000 
o-2 — 20000 — 1 + 20000 
2-4 — 63 000 =% + 189 oo | 10 30 253 000 
4-6 |— 110000 = 5 + 550 000 
6-8 |— 161000 —7 |—1127000 5 30 187 800 
O-1 + 20000V2| +-V2 + 40000 | 
1-2 —21000V2| —V2 -+ 42 000 
2-3 +22000V2/}+~V2| + 44000 
3-4 — 23 000V 2 Ve + 46 000 } |5-V2 9 253 000 
4-5 | +24000V2|/+V2| + 48000 
5-6 — 25 000V2| —V2 + 50000 STI 

+ 26000V2}+~V2|] +52000) 37, = 1311 600 


the total being I 308 100 x 12 in terms of inches. Then since Q 
is one pound and E is 30000000 pounds per square inch for 
steel, the formula of the last article gives 


Stl Sd V3 L800 X12 


=O, inch 
Oe A 30 000 000 Ceara 


A 


which is the deflection of the end under the given loads. 


This method is also applicable to the determination of the 
horizontal displacement of any panel point of a truss. For this 
purpose a horizontal force Q is to be applied at the point where 
the displacement is to be found; the stresses 7’ due to this force 
are computed and the products S7//A found for each member. 
Then A’=(1/QE)=S7//A gives the required displacement. 
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For example, let a force of one pound be applied at the end of 
the cantilever truss of the above figure acting towards the left. 
The only members stressed by this force are 0-2, 2-4, 4-6, 6-8, 
these stresses being +1, +1, +1, +1. Multiplying these by 
the values of S in the above table, and by the corresponding 
lengths Z, and dividing by the areas A, the value of =S77//A is 
found to be —9QI 200 x 12, and hence the horizontal displacement 
of the end is —0.036 inch, the minus sign indicating that it 
moves towards the right. By the use of the same formula the 
displacement of any apex in any direction may be ascertained. 


Prob. 88. Compute the deflection and the horizontal displacement of 
the apex 3 of the above truss, due to a load of 19 ooo pounds at the end. 


ArT. 89. STIFFNESS OF BRIDGE TRUSSES. 


The preceding articles have dealt with cases where the sizes 
of all members are known. The case will now be discussed 
where nothing is known about the sizes of the members except 
that they have been or are to be designed for the maximum 
stresses thatcan come upon them. That is, S/A, in the general 
formula A=(1/QE)=S7//A, is the unit-stress s used in the 
design. As in Art. 72 it will be supposed that the allowable 
compressive unit-stress is one-half of the tensile, so that the 
formula may be written 


EA=s2,7/7+4s>,77 


in which 7 is the stress in any member due to a load unity at 
the point where the deflection is required, /'is the length of a 
member, s is the unit-stress used for tension, while 2,77? applies 
to tension members and =,77 to compression members. From 
this formula approximate discussions of the deflection of trusses 
may be made, it being supposed that the bridge is so loaded 
that the unit-stresses s and 3s prevail. Although this condition 
cannot be fulfilled for all members, the discussion will enable 
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general laws to be deduced in a manner similar to those of eco- 
nomic depth in Art. 72. The less the deflection of a truss the 
greater is its stiffness, and stiffness is a desirable element, since 
the lack of it causes joints and rivets to become loose. 


The deck Pratt truss of Fig. 89 a@ will first be discussed, the 
span being 4, the number of panels m, the panel length g. Let 


Fig. 89 2. 


a load unity be put at the middle where the deflection is to be 
obtained ; then the average bending moment due to it is $/, the 
average chord stress is $//Z, and hence 2,77 is 4 m/p/h for the 
lower chord and 2,77 has the same value for the upper chord. 
The shear due to the load unity is 4 for all sections, and hence 
z,t/ is 4mh for all verticals, while £77 is 4m(g°+ 7°)/h for 
all diagonals. Then the formula becomes 


_ 8 (3mlp , 8 mp? 
pA == ( F; + ; +12mh 


Differentiating with respect to Z, and equating the derivative to 

zero, gives eRe ON a nara 
= hp =Vam+8)/12 

which is the ratio of depth to panel length, or the value of cot0 

that produces the least deflection and hence the greatest stiff- 

ness. The following are values of Z/p and /// for several values 

of m: 


a 4 8 12 20 30 
Ajp = 1.29 1.63 1.92 2.38 2.85 
Wil =~ 0532 0.20 0.16 0.12 0.09 


By comparing these with the corresponding ratios for economic 
depth in Art. 72, it is seen that the same general laws hold for 
maximum stiffness as for minimum material, the ratios for stiff- 
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ness being slightly smaller than those for economic depth. 
Hence at the economic depth a truss is not quite as stiff as 
if the depth were a little less, but for depths lower than this 
advantageous one, its stiffness decreases. 


For the through Warren truss of Fig. 894 a similar investiga- 
tion may be made, and it will be found that the ratio of 4/32, 
or the value of cot0, that gives greatest stiffness is Vin +2; and 
similar laws hold as for the Pratt truss. In general it appears 
that the advantageous depth of a truss for stiffness is a little 
less than the economic depth. For a solid beam, however, there 
is no advantageous depth for stiffness, but this continually in- 
creases with the depth. The laws governing the deflection of 
trusses are hence different from those of solid beams and gird- 
ers, for the above discussion shows that the deflection of a truss 
depends not only upon the span and depth but also upon the 
panel length. 


The above formula for the Pratt truss may be reduced to a 
simpler form by replacing % by the economic depth pV(m + 1)/3 
and m by Z/p, when it becomes 


EA =0.87S/V1 +(//p) 


which exhibits the laws of deflection for a properly designed — 
truss, although it will probably fail to give reliable numerical 
values for actual cases. For the deflection due to live load, s 
should be taken as the unit-stress due to that load, and this 
increases with the length of the span. 


Prob. 89. Prove the above statement regarding the ratio 4/4 ~ which 
gives the greatest stiffness for the Warren truss. 


ART. 90. BEAMS WITH CONSTANT SECTION. 


For a solid beam the preceding method requires modification 
and the case will be discussed in which the horizontal fiber 
stresses are also considered. Let Fig. 90a represent part of 
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a side view and a cross-section of a beam under flexure. Let s 
be the unit-stress at the remotest fiber distant c from the neutral 
surface; then the unit-stress at the distance ¢ is s-z/c. Now 
let a load unity be at the point of the beam where the deflection 
is to be obtained and let T be the unit-stress due to it at the 
remotest fiber and T-2/c that at the distance z. These stresses 
act over the elementary area A, and hence in the formula of 
Art. 87 the stress S is to be replaced by As-z/e and 7 by 
AT:2z/c, so that it becomes A= Zst/Az?/cz. Now let JZ be 


P 
r = P 


Fig. 90 a. Fig. 90 4. 


the bending moment due to the given loads and m the bending 
moment due to the load unity; then from the theory of flexure 
s= Mc/I and t= mc/TI, where / is the moment of inertia of the 
cross-section, which is 2az*. Substituting these values, and re- 
placing / by dx, gives Wmdzx/el as the deflection due to the 
stresses acting through the cross-section in the distance dx. 
This is now to be integrated over the entire length of the beam, 
and if / be constant, it can be placed without the sign of integra- 
tion; accordingly . 
EIA = {Mm de 

is a general formula for finding the deflection of a beam having 
a constant cross-section throughout. 


As an example, let it be required to find the deflection of the 
end of the cantilever beam in the upper diagram of Fig. 900 
due to a load P at the distance &/ from the end, 7 being the 
span and # a number less than unity. Let + be any distance 
from the left end; then J7=0 when 7 is less than 4/7 and 
M=-— P(x—/l) when ~ is greater than 2/7, Let the vertical 
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force unity be put at the end; then #=-—v-, for all sections. 
The above formula then becomes 


E/A =P if ‘a — hle)\dx =} PPR(2 — 3k + 28) 


which gives A for any value of &. When £=0, the load P is 
at the end and A= P/?/3 E/ provided the elastic limit of the 
material be not exceeded. 


The horizontal displacement of the end of the cantilever beam 
can also be obtained from the above general formula by the 
help of the equation of the elastic curve. For Fig. 90 @ it is 
known that this equation is y = A,(2 /? — 3 J? + #)/2 7°, where 
A, is the deflection under the load. Let the horizontal force 
unity be applied to the end of the beam. Its moment is 
m = —(A,—y) and the moment of P is Z4a=— Px. Then the 
formula becomes 


BlA=P f, (A, —y)x de =(PA,/2 2) f (3 242 — 28) de 


from which the horizontal displacement of the end of the beam 
is found to be 6 A,?/5 Z, and this is very small compared to the 
vertical deflection of the end. 


A solid beam is under shear as well as under horizontal ten- 
sile and compressive stresses, and this increases the deflection, 
the shorter the beam the greater being its influence. A dis- 
cussion of the effect of shearing will not be given here, but it 
may be said that, for the beams commonly used in engineering 
practice, the increase in deflection due to it is generally less than 
ten percent of that computed from the above formula. It may 
also be noted that this formula for deflection, like those of the 
preceding articles, is only valid when the unit-stresses are less 
than the elastic limit of the material. 


Prob. 90. Deduce by the above method the deflection of a simple 
beam at a point distant 2/ from the’ support due to a uniform load 
over the entire span. 
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ART. 91. BEAMS WITH VARIABLE SECTION. 


When the beam has different cross-sections throughout its 
length, the moment of inertia is different for each, and hence 
/ in the formula of the last article must be placed under the 
sign of integration. Hence for this case 


a 


is the general formula for the deflection at the point where the 
load unity is placed, and the integration must be so performed 
that the variation in / shall be fully taken into account. 


For example, a plate girder of constant depth may vary in 
cross-section on account of the different sections of the flanges, 
as seen in Fig.91a@. Let a be the half-span, 4 and ¢ the dis- 
tances from the left support to the ends of the cover plates and 
L,, J, 73, the moments of inertia for the distances a— 0, d—c, ¢. 


HRC : ae et Oe 
Fe ees 


Fig. 91 a. Fig. 91 3 


The general formula for this case must hence be written 


*Vim dx > Mm dx “Mm dz 
cA = if} ar oes +2f Z, + 2 ere 


To apply this to the determination of the deflection at the middle 
of such a girder due to a uniform load of w per linear unit, the 
moment due to this load at any section distant + from the left 
support is WZ=war—3 we. Placing the load unity at the 
middle the moment due to it is #=4-. Inserting these values 
and performing the integrations, there results 

: ~m(e- ees ae ol te “) 


eee -- — 
8E\ J, i I, 


, rp rE 
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which is the formula deduced by Hupson in 1903. If the 
girder be of uniform section /,, the distances 0 and ¢ are zero, 
ais 4/and the deflection is 5 z/#/384 EL. 


When / can be expressed as an algebraic function of x, the 
integration of the formula, if it can be made, will give the 
deflections at the desired point. For instance, take the solid 
beam of Fig. g1 4, let 7) be the moment of inertia at the middle 
and let the moment of inertia at any distance x from the left 
support be /= /,(4r —2*)//.. Then under a uniform load, the 
quantity Mm/I becomes w/*x/4/, and the deflection at the 
middle is found to be w//16E/). Cases like this are rare in 
practice, but the application of the general method to plate- 
girder drawbridges is sometimes important and necessary. 


Prob. 91. Consult Hupson’s paper in Transactions American Society 
of Civil Engineers, Vol. 51, December, 1903, and ascertain how the 
above method can be applied to the determination of the true reac- 
tions of a plate-girder drawbridge. 


ART. 92. DEFLECTIONS DUE TO LIVE Loap. 


The deflections considered above are those due to static loads, 
but under a live load the deflection is found to be considerably 
greater. One reason for this is that the load, instead of moving 
in a straight line on the level floor of the bridge, moves in a 
curve and the centrifugal force due to this increases the vertical 
pressure. This increase is small, never amounting to as much 
as five percent of the static deflection for spans over 100 feet 


in length, and it forms but a small part of the total dynamic 
deflection. 


When a sudden load is applied to a beam, its deflection is 
double that due to the same static load. This dynamic deflec- 
tion lasts but an instant and a series of oscillations follows, until 
finally the beam comes to rest under the static deflection if the 
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load remains at rest on the span. A sudden load is one which 
acts with its full intensity while the deflection is increasing 
up to its maximum value. In strictness such a load cannot be 
applied to a bridge, because time is required for the span to’ 
become fully loaded. It is observed, however, that the deflec- 
tion of a bridge is always greater under a live load than under 
the same load when at rest, that it is greater for high velocities 
than for low ones, and that for the same velocity the percentage 
of increase is greater for short spans than for long ones. If A 
be the deflection under a static load, the deflection 6 under the 
same load moving at a speed of 60 miles per hour is probably 
about 1.80A for a very short bridge and about 1.30A for one 500 
feet in span. Taking these rough values, the deflection 6 for a 
railroad bridge of span 4, under a live load, may be expressed 
by the empirical formula 


6 = A(540 + Z)/(300 + 2) 
This gives 6=1.80A for /=0, 6=1.60A for /= 100 feet, and 
1.40A for 7= 300 feet; these values are probably only an 
approximation to the truth, but they fairly agree with the 
impact allowances given in Art. 58. 


In conclusion it may be noted that very high speeds, such as 
200 miles per hour, might produce less dynamic deflection than 
the usual speeds, for there might not be time enough for the 
load to fall through the distance 6. This will be the case when 
the velocity is greater than /V g/8 6, where g is the acceleration 
of gravity. If a velocity as high as Vgr were possible, where 
rv is the radius of the earth, the moving body would produce no 
vertical pressure on the bridge and hence there would be no 
deflection. 

Prob. 92. What time is required for a body to fall through the verti- 
cal distance of rt} inches? Ifa bridge 200 feet long have a deflection 


of 14 inches under a static load, what must be the speed of the load, 
in miles per hour, in order that no greater deflection shall occur? 
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ART. 93. THE PRINCIPLE oF LEAsT WorRK. 


A redundant system is one which has more members than 
necessary, so that the stresses cannot be computed without 
introducing some other condition than the three given by the 
principles of statics. A Howe truss with counter braces is a 
redundant system, and in order to compute the stresses due to 
dead load the condition is introduced that the counters are 
unstrained, while under live load the condition is used that the 
diagonals can take only compression; these conditions are 
allowable because the truss is so constucted that the diagonals 
cannot take tension. The Whipple truss is a better example of 
a redundant system. In order to find the stresses under dead 
load the condition was introduced in Art. 65 that each system 
acts independently of the other, while for the stresses due to live 
load the division was made in a different way. While these 
conditions are the ones usually employed in practice, they are 
not strictly correct. 


A general condition for determining the stresses in the mem- 
bers of a redundant system is the following: 


The true stresses in a redundant system are such that 
the total internal work of all the stresses is a minimum. 


This is called the principle of least work; it is sometimes con- 
sidered as an axiom that the energy of any system of resist- 
ing stresses will not be greater than the minimum which is 
necessary to maintain equilibrium with the external forces, but 
the principle may be proved in the following manner. Let 
Sj, Sp +++ S, be x forces in equilibrium, and let a very small 
displacement be imagined to be made, without performing work 
on the system, so that the points of application of the forces 
move through the small distances dA,, dA, «+ dd, Then, 
since no work is done, 


Sid Aq, Soaks FAS es ne 
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and, if the equilibrium be stable, the integral of this is 
SA + Sgdg + + SA, =a minimum 


in which Aj, Ag, +++ A, are the distances through which the points 
of application of the forces have actually moved in acquiring 
the state of stable equilibrium. In an elastic system, like that 
of a bridge truss, the forces S are the stresses in the members, 
and the distances » are the changes of length S//ArE due to 
the stresses, and hence the principle of least work as applied 
to a truss is that 2 S*// AE must be a minimum. 


To illustrate the application of this principle let a load P be 
suspended from a ceiling by three strings of equal size as in 
Fig. 93. The middle string is vertical, and y 
each of the others makes an angle @ with it. 

There are here three unknown stresses and 5 
only two static conditions. The condition 

that the sum of the horizontal components 

must vanish gives S;=S,. The condition 

that the sum of the vertical components Fig. 93. 

must vanish gives P—S— S,cos@—S,cosO=o0. The third 
condition is to be established from the principle of least work. 
Let / be the length of the vertical string, 7, and /, the lengths of 
the others and A the cross-section of each; then, 


Selo gs 1) 
K=3( io a ere 


Pe 


is the internal work which is to be made a minimum. For this 
purpose let S, and S, be found in terms of S from the two static 
conditions; thus 

Sp =a o(f — 5 )secl 
and let these be inserted in K; also4,=/,=/sec@. Then the 
expression to be made a minimum is 


K=(S*+4(P — SP sec8@)// AE 
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By differentiating this, and placing the derivative equal to zero, 
there is found for the stress in the middle string, 


S= P/(1 + 2 cos'0) 
and then the stresses for the other strings are 
Sp oe = cost / (1 4-2 e0s'0) 


These formulas show that if 6 =o0° the three stresses are each 
4 P; as @ increases, the middle string receives the greater stress, 
and when 6= 90° it carries the total load P. 


The application of the principle of least work to redundant 
bridge trusses generally gives the stress in terms of the areas of 
the cross-sections of.the members. As the cross-sections are 
not usually known in advance of the design the computations 
are rendered very complex, and hence it is desirable that such 
systems should be avoided. The principle is, however, a useful 
one for the discussion of certain cases arising in drawbridge 
trusses and in arches, as will be elucidated in Part IV. 


Prob. 93. A load P is supported by three strings of equal size, S 
being vertical, .S, making with it an angle of 45 degrees on the left, and 
S, making with it an angle of 60 degrees on the right. Compute the 
stresses in the three strings. 


ART. 94. STATICALLY INDETERMINATE TRUSSES. 


A system with redundant members is often called a statically 
indeterminate structure, because the stresses cannot be found by 
the principles of the statics of rigid bodies. The most common 
instance is that of a truss with a double system of webbing, and 
the simple case shown in Fig.94 a will now be discussed with 
the view of ascertaining how the load P is divided between the 
two systems. Figs.94 4 and ¢ show the two systems, the first 
carrying the load mP and the second the load xP, where m and 
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m are two numbers less than unity and m+xz=1. Itis required 
to find the values of m and x, 


P 
Fig. 94 a. Fig. 94 4. Fig. 94 ¢. 


Let % be the depth of the truss and @ the angle that any 
diagonal makes with the vertical; then the length of each ver- 
tical is Z, that of each chord member is z tan@ and that of each 
diagonal is ksec@. The stresses in each member of the first sys- 
tem being found in terms of m/, and those for the second system 
in terms of zP, the theorem of least work (Art. 93) gives the 
following condition, in which A,, A,, etc., are the areas of the 
cross-sections of the members: 

Pan 27? (ne 3 wm, a i 
et A, ao i tan eae) sect |= a minimum 
Differentiating this expression, noting that dm equals — du, and 
equating to zero, the value of the ratio m/z is found, 

m 2/A, + tan®0/A, + sec®6/A, 

n  1/A, + tan?0/A, + sec30/A, 
and this depends upon the cross-sections of the members. If 
A,=2A,, A,=A, and A,=A,, the value of m/z is unity, and 
hence m= 4 and x =4, or the load P is equally divided between 
the two systems. For any other arrangement of sizes, however, 
m and m will be unequal; for instance, if all the members be of 
the same size and @ be 45 degrees, then #=0.547 and x=0.453. 


This illustration shows that the manner in which the applied 
load P is divided between the two systems depends both upon 
the areas of the cross-sections and upon the ratio of depth of 
truss to panel length. In general the less the depth of the 
truss the nearer is the approach of m and » to 4, if all members 
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be of the same size. For a very deep truss, having all members 
of the same size, # is about 3 and z about 2. 


When a truss is to be designed the cross-sections of its mem- 
bers are unknown until they are found from the computed 
stresses. But the stresses for a statically indeterminate truss 
cannot be computed until the cross-sections are known, and 
hence it appears that the problem of design is an indeterminate 
one. There is in fact no rational method of designing trusses 
with double or triple web systems, and this is the principal 
reason why they have so largely gone out of use. 


The next question to be considered is whether the double 
system truss of Fig. 94a affords any advantage in economy of 
material over either of the single systems shown in Figs. 94 6 
andc. For this purpose an expression for the weight of the 
truss is to be derived in the same manner as in Art. 73. Ifs be 
the allowable unit-stress for tensile members, s’ that for compres- 
sion members, and v the weight of a cubic unit of the material, 


2+ 2 tan26 + m sec?0 a m+ mtan26 +n a 


W = oPh( 
iS} S} 


is the weight of the truss. This weight is the same for all 
values of m and x which render m+ =1, for the expression 
reduces to W= vPh(s+3')sec?6/ss’, which is independent of 
m and 7. Hence the truss of Fig.94@ contains exactly the 
same quantity of material, whatever be the values of m and 2, 
as does the truss of Fig. 94 4 for # =1, or the truss of Fig. 94¢ 
for z=1. Therefore the double system has no theoretic advan- 
tage over the single system in respect to economy of material, 
while practically the larger number of joints require more labor 
in design and manufacture. 


Another question to be discussed is whether the stiffness of 
the double system is greater than that of the single system. 
For this purpose let A be the deflection of the load P; its 
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external work is } PA, and equating this to the internal work, 


Ee 2n* (mm , # we, ne 

A=— me I (tan 04(F4 =) sec%8 
BA 4, Rey as NA aes 

Now, if this truss is properly designed, the areas A,, A,, etc., 
should be found by dividing the stresses by the allowable unit- 


stresses s’ and s; or A, should be $mP/s!' and A, should be 
uP/s. Substituting these values of the areas, 


A= = [(z + 2 tan?6 + m sec*0)s + (a + m tanO 4-2 sec?) s!] 


and this is independent of mm and 2, since it readily reduces to 
A=2hsec0-(s+s')/e. Accordingly, the deflection of the 
double system truss is the same for all values of m and x, and 
equal to that of each of the single systems. Therefore, the 
double system has no theoretic advantage over the single sys- 
tem in regard to stiffness. 

Resuming now the question of the method of designing a 
statically indeterminate truss, it might appear from the above 
discussion that it would be proper to assume mw and ~# in ad- 
vance, usually taking each as 3, and then to compute the 
stresses and proportion the members in the usual way. For 
the simple case of one load this might be done and all the com- 
putations would be valid, but for a truss of many panels having 
live loads covering only a part of the span, such an assumption 
could not be made which would hold true for both dead and 
live load. The statement that there is no rational method for 
designing trusses with double or multiple web systems is there- 
fore justified, and experience has proved that the greatest degree 
of security and economy in the construction of simple trusses is 
obtained by the use of systems in which all stresses are statically 


determinate. 
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CHAPTERSVILL 
MISCELLANEOUS STRUCTURES. 
ArT. 95. TRUSS OF A CANTILEVER CRANE. 


Fig. 95 a shows one of the trusses of one arm of a cantilever 
conveyor or crane which rests upon the supports # and m. A 
track is laid above the lower chord, resting upon its panel points, 
so that a load P which is lifted at the end A may be brought 
nearer the tower. The cantilever arm may be revolved in a 


ceeds eo 


Fig. 95 a. 


horizontal plane about the center of the tower so that the load 
P can be deposited in any required place within the circle whose 
radius is AZ. Let the two panels over the tower be each 18.0 
feet long, the other panels 14.5 feet and the depth of the truss 
at the tower be 21.6 feet. Let the load to be lifted be 20000 
pounds, so that P for-each truss is 10000 pounds. Let the 
dead panel loads per truss at A, J, c, d, e, f, g, 2, be 1600, 2900, 
2950, 3000, 3050, 3100, 3150, 3200 pounds respectively, all being 
taken on the lower chord. It is required to compute the maxi- 
mum and minimum stresses for several of the members. 


The stresses due to both dead and live load are best found 
by moments, the centers for any chord member being at the 
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ART. 95. 
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panel point opposite it on the other chord, and the center for all 
web members being at A. Thus, the lever arm for cd is 8.1 
feet, that for CD is 5.3 feet, that for Dd is 43.5 feet and that 
for Dc is 14.1 feet. The equations of moments for stresses in 
these members due to dead load then are, 


— cd X 8.1 — 1600 X 43.5 — 2900 X 29.0 — 2950 X 14.5 =0 
CD x 5.3 — 1600 x 29.0 — 2900 X 14.5 =O 
Dd X 43.5 +2900 X 14.5-+ 2950 X 29.0=0 
— De X 14.1 + 2900 X 14.5 + 2950 X 29.0=0 


whence cd = — 24 400, CD=+ 16 700, Dd =— 2900 and De= 
+9000 pounds. 


Under the live load the maximum stress in any chord mem- 
ber will occur when FP is at the end JA, and this will be the same 
throughout each chord. For any vertical it will occur when P 
is at the preceding panel point. For any diagonal it will occur 
when F is at the foot of the diagonal. The equations for the 
four members then are, 


—cd X 8.1 — 10000 X 43.5 =O cad = — 53 700 
CD. Xx 5.3 — 10.000 % 20.00 CD = +54 700 
Dd x 43.5 + 10 000 X 29.0=0 Dd=-— 6700 
— Dé x 14.1 10: 0001 20.0 =0 De = + 20 600 


The minimum stresses for all of these members are those due 
to dead load, and the maximum stresses are the sum of those 
due to dead and live loads. The diagonals over the tower 
receive no stresses from dead load except that at 4 since the 
two cantilever arms are of equal length and weight. Under live 
load the greatest stresses in these diagonals occur when FP is at 
the end A, since the vertical shear is then the greatest. Thus, 
for P at the end, the reaction at # is +152 P and hence the 


36 
shear over the tower is 3.22 P or +32 200 pounds, which brings 
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a stress of +41 900 pounds on the diagonals K/ and Lm and 
— 32 200 pounds on the vertical Z/. 


Prob. 95. Compute both dead and live load stresses for the members 
Tg, 2G, Ff, Gf, Kl and Kz of the above truss. 


ArT. 96. SwinG BRIDGE WITH SIMPLE TRUSSES. 


Fig. 96 shows one-half of a swing drawbridge, which is 
formed of two simple spans, each having an inclined upper 
chord. At C is an engine resting upon a small tower by which 
tension can be brought upon the two members CU, so as to lift 


the ends from the abutments. When thus lifted each span is a 
cantilever arm and the entire structure is revolved around the 
center pier so as to permit the passage of vessels. When 
revolved back into place, the tension in CU, is relaxed and each 
span is then a single bridge. 


Let the truss be of the Pratt type, 75 feet in span and having 
five equal panels on the lower chord. Let the depth Z,U, be 17 
and the depth Z,U, be 20 feet. Let the dead load per panel per 
truss be 6000 pounds, of which three-fourths is on the lower 
chord, and let the live panel load be 16000 pounds, all on the 
lower chord. The dead panel load for each upper chord apex is 
then 1500 pounds, and for each lower chord apex 4500 pounds. 
When the bridge is open, the panel load at Zy must be taken into 
account; this panel load is 2250 pounds. 
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When the bridge is open, the broken diagonals do not act. 
The center of moments for the lower chord Z,Z, is at Uj and 
its lever arm is 18 feet; then the equation of moments is 


—L,L, x 18 — 2250 xX 30—6000 X 15 =O 


whence L,/,=— 8750, and in a similar manner Z,/, is found 
to be —1990. For the upper chord U,U, the center of moments 
is at Z, and its lever arm is found to be 17.96 feet; then 


U,U3 x 17.96 — 2250 X 30— 6000 X 15 =O 


whence U,U;=+ 8770. To find the stress for the diagonal 
L,U, the principle may be used that the sum of the horizontal 
components of the forces at Z, must vanish; thus let @ be the 
angle U,L,U,, then sind = 0.64, and 


L,U, siné — 8750+ 1990=0 L,U,=+ 10560 


To find the stress in Z,U, the sum of the vertical components 
of all the forces at Z, must vanish, or 


L,U,+ 10 560 cos@ — 4500 = 0 L,U, = — 3640 


In this manner the stresses in all the members for the case of 
bridge open may be computed. 


When the bridge is closed, the stresses are computed by the 
methods of Chap. III, the load being placed in proper position 
to give the maximum stress in each member (Arts. 31 and 33). 
Then, remembering that the live load can act only when the 
bridge is shut and that the dead load must act whether it be 
open or shut, the final maximum and minimum stresses are 
easily found as follows, and it is seen that the chords must 
be proportioned for both tension and compression. 


The usual type of swing drawbridge has the chords continu- 
ous over both supports; the discussion of these is reserved for 
Part IV. The Arthur Kill drawbridge on Staten Island, N.Y., 
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Lily OU, LV, LV; LU; 
Dead load, open —8750 +2000 | + 10560 — 3 640 fo) 
Dead load, shut +10590 | —10640 o) + 4 500 + 6 670 
Live load +28 240 | — 28 370 +8350 | +16000 | +22750 
Maximum + 38730 | —390I10 | +10560 | +20500 | +29 420 
Minimum — 8750 + 2000 fo) — 3 640 fo) 
ell 


built in 1889, and 496 feet long, has each span a simple truss; 
see Railroad Gazette, June 22, 1888. 


Prob. 96. Compute the reaction at Z; and the stress in U,Z; when 
the bridge is open, taking the inclination of CU, as 30 degrees. 


ArT. 97. A Truss wiTtH THREE HINGES. 


Roof and bridge trusses are sometimes’ built with a hinge at 
the middle and hinges at the supports. These are properly 
arches and not simple trusses (Art. 1), but the discussion of the 
case of Fig. 97 under panel loads is not difficult and may prop- 
erly be presented here, although an extended treatment of these 


trusses is given in Part IV of this work. Let the span of the 
deck bridge be 120 feet, the depth 24 feet, the rise of the center 
hinge 20 feet and the other dimensions as shown. Let the dead 
load per panel be 10 kips and the live load 20 kips, both on the 
upper chord. It is required to compute the maximum and mini- 
mum stresses in several members. \ The rules of the preceding 
chapters regarding the positions of the live load to give greatest 
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stresses in web and chord members do not apply to this case, 
and hence should not be considered. The method of computa- 
tion followed below requires no knowledge concerning these 
positions, the stress in each member being found for each of the 
panel loads. 


The reaction of the left support being inclined, it will be con- 
venient to replace it by its vertical component V and its hori- 
zontal component H. The vertical component is found by taking 
moments about a! and is hence the same as the reaction of a 
simple truss; thus for a load P at B the value of V is § P, and 
for P at C’ itis 2P. The horizontal component is found by 
taking moments about ¢, using the values of V already found ; 
thus for a load at B the equation is V x 60—Px45—H x20=0, 
whence H=2P; also for a load at C’ the equation is V x 60 
—Hx20=0, whence H=$P. Taking P as.the live load of 
20 kips the reactions are hence as follows: 


Load at B G D 1S D! CG B 


VEN V1 On la he OO 755 5-09-25 
fis 7:5 (PROF 5 22365." 330:0" 8225598 th Ome a5 


The half panel loads at A and A!’ stress only the end verticals 


and hence they need not be considered for the other members 
of the truss. 


For the chord CD, the center of moments is at d, the lever 
arm of V is 45 feet, that of H is 18 feet and that of the stress 
in CD is 6 feet. Accordingly, for a load of 20 kips at B’, 


2.5X45—-7.5xX18+S x6=0 S=-+ 3.75 kips 
Similarly, for a load of 20 kips at C, . 
15.0X45—15.0X18—20x15+SxX6=0 =—17.50 kips 


In this manner the stress in CD due to each panel load is com- 
puted, and placed in the table below. For the lower chord cd 
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the center of moments is at C, the lever arm of Vis 30 feet, that 
of {7 is 24 feet, that for cd is 8.82 feet; and a similar series of 
computations is made and tabulated. 


For the vertical Cc and the diagonal Cd the center of moments 
is on the upper chord at a distance of 15.0 feet to the right of £, 
this being the intersection of CD and cd. The equation of mo- 
ments for Ce due to a load of 20 kips at B’ is 


2.5X75—-7.5X24+S X45=0 = — 0.167 kips 
and the equation due to a load of 20 kips at D is 
12.50% 75 — 22.5 4 24S 450 S = — 8.83 kips 


In this manner the stress in Ce due to each panel load is com- 
puted and tabulated. The same is done for Cd, whose lever arm 
is 16.71 feet, and for each of the other members. 


The signs of the stresses in the table now show the distribu- 
tion of the live load which gives the greatest stress for each 
member. For the chord CVD it is seen that three loads B, C, D, 
give compression while the others give tension; the greatest ten- 


Maximum 
Minimum 
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sion due to live load hence occurs when the apexes B’, C’, D', E 
are loaded and the others unloaded, and its value is + 37.5 kips; 
the greatest compression occurs when B, C, D are loaded and 
the other apexes are unloaded, and its value is —52.5 kips. In 
this manner the live load stresses for each member are ascer- 
tained. The stress for CD due to live loads at all the panel 
points is +37.5 — 52.5 =— 15.0, and since the dead load is one- 
half the live load, the stress in CD due to dead load is — 7.5 kips. 
The maximum and minimum stresses then result by combining 
the dead load stress with those due to live load. The last column 
is left blank so that it may be filled out by the student. 


It will be noticed that the stresses for all members have dif- 
ferent signs for panel loads at B and B’, and that those due to 
some of the other loads are multiples of these. The reason for 
this is explained in Chap. V of Part IV, where also it is shown 
how to find the position of the live load which gives greatest 
stress for each member. 

Prob. 97. Compute the maximum and minimum stresses for the above 


‘data, except that the lower chord apexes of the truss lie on straight lines 
drawn from @ to ¢ and from a’ to e. 


ArT. 98. WHEELS WITH TENSILE SPOKES. 


A Ferris wheel revolves in a vertical plane about its axis and 
carries equal loads at the chord apexes. 
The great wheel built at Chicago in 
1893 had a diameter of 250 feet and 36 
tensile spokes. Fig. 98a@ represents a 
small Ferris wheel with six tensile spokes 
and carrying six equal loads. Let the 
spokes be so made that they can take 
tension but not compression. When the 
wheel is in the position shown in the 
figure, the two sides are equally and svm.- 
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metrically strained, and there are seven stresses to be deter- 
mined. But Sj, the stress in the upper vertical spoke, must 
be zero, since it receives stress only from the load at a and the 
tendency of this is to produce compression. 


By resolving the forces at each apex into their horizontal and 
vertical components six conditions are found for the deter- 
mination of the six unknown stresses. _ Regarding each stress 
as tensile, and thus acting away from the apex, these conditions 
are, 

at a, P 4-2. S,€0s'60° +S, = 


7 CSG aie nae aa ite oi 
: S, sin 60° + S3 sin 60° = 0 

fies te cos 60° — S; cos 60° — S,= 
‘ S; sin 60° + S, sin 60° =o 


at d, P —2S, cos 60° — S;=0 


Now since S,=0, the solution of these equations gives the 
following values for the stresses in the spokes: 


Sg=-+ Pf, Sp= +3 P, Ss=+4Ph 
and the following for the stresses in the segments of the rim: 
S,=— P, S,=-—2P, Ss=—3Lf 


The greatest stresses are thus in the lower part of the wheel, 
and all the segments of the rim are in compression. 


Carriage and bicycle wheels are fre- 
quently built with tensile spokes. Let 
Fig. 984 be such a wheel with eight 
spokes, having a load W at the hub and 
acted upon by the equal reaction W from 
the ground at ¢. Then the stress Sy 
is zero, and eight conditions are necessary 
to determine the stresses in the eight 
other members. Let 6 represent one-half 
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the angle between two spokes, or in this case 0='223". Thea 
the forces at each apex are to be resolved into components 
parallel and normal to the spoke; thus, 


at a, S, +2 S, sin? =o 
ae Peteiuins coe 
S, cosé — S,cos0 =0 


and similarly for c,d and e. These eight equations contain nine 
stresses, but since Sj =o the others can be deduced. The solu- 
tion shows that the stresses in the spokes are, 


Sy =(S_ = 5, = 8, = bie 
and that those in the segments of the rim are, 
S,= 5S, =S5,— 5, = — a0) /sind 


It is seen upon reflection that these formulas apply to any 
bicycle wheel, whatever be the number of spokes, the tensile 
stress in each spoke being W and the compressive stress in each 
segment of the ring being 4 W sin@. The stress in the rim 
hence increases with the number of spokes, since @ decreases. 
In all cases the stresses are independent of the radius of the 
wheel. 


Prob. 98. Derive the stresses for the Ferris wheel of Fig. 101 @ when 
it is turned so that the member a@ is horizontal. 


ArT. 99. WHEELS WITH STIFF SPOKES, 


Let the small Ferris wheel in. Fig. 98 have stiff spokes so 
that each one can take compression as well as tension, and let the. 
same be the case for each segment of the rim. This is a case 
of redundancy, for it will be found impossible to state more than 
six static conditions between the seven unknown stresses. The 
seventh condition is hence to be furnished by the principle of 
least work (Art.93). From the six equations given in Art. 98 
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the values of six unknown quantities may be found in terms of 
the other unknown one; thus, 
Ss=tP+S, Ss=+3P4+S, S,=+4P4+S, 
Pye Oy, OS 2P — Sy SS, =— 3 P=) S; 
and the condition of least work will determine the value of Sy. 
Let A, be the area of the cross-section of each spoke and A, 
that of each segment of the rim, let 4, be the length of a spoke 
and /, that of a segment of the rim; also let E be the modulus 
of elasticity of the material, this being taken the same for all 


members. Then, by Art. 85, the internal work of all the 
stresses is 


Ka=(SP+2S2+2 S24 SP)L+ xS2+ SP+ Se - 
AE A,E 


Substituting in this the above values of Ss, S;, S,, S,, S, and Sg, 
it reduces to the expression, 


K=(36 P?+24PS,+6 Sy 4+ (28 P24 24PS,+6 S\ 
1 2 


Differentiating this, and equating the derivative to zero, accord- 
ing to the principle of least work in Art. 93, gives 


o* = (24P +12 S)h+(e4P +12 a ° 
1 
from which is found the value of Sy, namely, S,;=—2P. 


Hence the stress in the top spoke is compression and equal to 
double one of the loads. The other stresses are now found from 
the static equations. For the spokes, S;=—2P, S;=—P, 
S;=+P, S;=+2P, which show that the lower ones are in 
tension and the upper ones in compression. For the segments 
of the rim, S,=+/P, S,=0, S;=— P, which show that thé 
upper ones are in tension and the lower ones in compression. 
These stresses, with the exception of S;, are smaller than for 
the Ferris wheel with tensile spokes. 
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Let the bicycle wheel in Fig. 98 4 have eight spokes which 
can take either tension or compression. The weight W is ap- 
plied at the hub and the equal reaction W acts upward at the 
point of contact of wheel and earth. Here also it will be found 
impossible to derive more than eight conditions between the 
nine unknown stresses, and hence the ninth condition is to be 
furnished by the principle of least work. From the eight equa- 
tions in Art. 98 the values of eight unknown stresses are easily 
deduced in terms of the other unknown; thus, 


S3=S5= 5, =+ S;, Ss=-W+ Sj 
So Spe S¢ = Sp =— 7 / 2smg 


and the condition of least work will now determine the value of 
S,. Let 7, be the length of a spoke and /, that of a segment of 
the rim, A, and A, being the areas of their cross-sections. Then 
the work of all the internal stresses is 
l Snleee 
R=CS246S 2iee 31) 4 
Ce nes 2 sin@/ A,E 

By differentiating this with respect to S,, equating the deriva- 
tive to zero, placing /,= 2/,sin@, and sin? = sin 224° = 0.383, 
there is found, Ww 


a ————————r 
1 8+ 10.44(A;/4,) 


which shows that all the stresses depend upon the ratio of the 
areas of the cross-sections of the spokes and rim. 


As a particular instance let W7= 1000 pounds, and let A, be 
double 4; Then the stress for all the spokes except S, is 76 
pounds tension, and that in S, is 924 pounds compression; also 
the stress in each segment of the rim is about 98 pounds com- 
pression. It thus appears that the vertical spoke under the hub 
carries nearly all the load as a compressive stress, and that as 


the wheel slightly turns this is changed into a small tensile 
stress. 
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Prob. 99. Discuss a carriage wheel with sixteen stiff spokes, taking 
the section of the rim as double that of a spoke, and find the greatest 
stress for each member. 


ART. 100. A TrussEep BENT. 


The simplest case of a tower truss is that of a simple bent 
placed in a vertical plane at right angles to the line of the bridge 
and braced as shown in Fig. 100. The i 
load brought upon the two columns of the 5 
bent by the bridge is represented by P and 
P at the points A and A'. The resultant 
wind force brought upon the bent from the f 


train and bridge trusses is H, which acts at 


-= 


2 OS 
ae 
‘ 


_a distance / above the top of the tower. me 
The angle of inclination of each of the se 
columns to the vertical will be called 0. 
The horizontal members AA', BB’, etc., are nf? 
arranged to take either tension or compres- Ls nas 


cae 


sion, while the diagonals can take tension 
only. Let the heights of the stages or 
panels be Z,, %,, etc., the widths of the 
bases of these panels be 0,, ,, etc., and let 
the dead load at the apexes B, C, D, etc.,.be W,, W,, etc. It is 
required to determine the stresses. 


Fig. 100. 


It will be convenient to deduce first the stresses due to the 
vertical loads. Since the diagonals cannot act under a sym- 
metrical vertical load, the weight at any apex is decomposed 
directly into the direction of the column and the horizontal 
brace; thus, 

AB= A'B'=— P secd AA'=— P tané 

BC=B'C' =—(P + W,) secd BB'=— W, tané 

CD=C'D'=—(P + W,+ W,) sec CC'= — W, tané 
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which are the stresses from the vertical loads, all being com. 
pression. 

To find the wind stress in any column let it be cut by a hori- 
zontal plane and let the center of moments be taken at the oppo- 
site vertex; thus for BC the center is at B', while for B'C’ it is 
C. Then the equations of moments give the following values 
of the stresses due to wind: 


AB= +H § sec8 A'B = — 1 £4) sec0 
1 
Boat Ht seg = BCR HATE cece 


1 2 
and similarly for CD and C’D'. It is seen that the effect of 
wind is to increase the compression in the column on the lee- 
ward side and to diminish it on the windward side. 


For the horizontal struts it is best to use the principle that 
the sum of the horizontal components of the stresses in a section 
and of the forces above it must vanish; thus for the strut BS’ 
a plane is passed cutting it and the members’ BC and A'’, then 
H— BCsin@ + A'B' sind + BB' =o, or 


BB =—H+2H "+" tang 
1 


CC=—-H+2H a4 t+ Ts tan 
2 
These may be checked by moments, taking the center of mo- 


ments at the point where the columns meet when produced. 

For the diagonals the method of resolution of forces is also 
the best. Let 0, and @, be the angles of inclination of BA! and 
CB' to the vertical. Then for BA' the sum of the vertical com- 
ponents of the stresses 4B, BA', A'B' must vanish, or 


BA' cos@, + AB cos6 + A'B'cos# =0 


= h +h, 
Ba'=+H( ae ae: sec), 
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and similarly all the diagonal stresses due to wind are found. 
It will usually be best to compute these direct from the given 
data rather than to use the formulas here deduced. 


As a numerical example suppose that the bent in Fig. 100 
supports one-half a bridge span 60 feet long which weighs 600 
pounds per linear foot and carries a live load of 3000 pounds 
per linear foot. Here P = 9000 pounds for the unloaded bridge, 
and P = 45 000 pounds due to live load. Let W,, W,, W, be’soo, 
1000 and 1500 pounds. Let the width of the bent at top be 13 
feet and at the base 15 feet, the four panels being each 15 feet 
in height. Here 6= 13, 6,= 134, 0,=14, 6,= 144 and. d,= 15 
feet; also hy =hy=h,=h,=15 feet. Then tand = 4 and secd 
= 1.00014 which may be called unity; also for the diagonals, 
eeee 9394, see, 1.357, ‘secl,= 1.384. and secd, = 1.402: 
Let the resultant wind force be 12000 pounds acting at a height 
of 6 feet above AA'; thus H=12000 pounds and 4=6 feet. 
Then the stresses due to both vertical loads and wind for a few 
of the members are as follows in kips, one kip being 1000 


pounds: 


Dead load 


Live load ° ° ° 
Wind on left —10.6 | +17.6] +14.9 
Wind on right — 10.6 fo) fo) 


Maximum 
Minimum 


__ It is seen that the stresses in the columns increase downwards 
while those in the webbing slightly decrease. The stresses for 
A'E' are the same as for AZ, and the stresses in the broken 
diagonals are the same as the full ones when the wind blows 
from the opposite direction. - Under vertical loads the diagonals 
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have no stress, unless it be that due to initial tension and this 
will somewhat increase the compression in the columns and 
braces. 


The picture of a bent in which the intermediate horizontal 
struts are omitted, and the diagonals are designed as stiff mem- 
bers is shown in Fig. 19 f. 


Prob. 100. Given a trussed bent like Fig. too having three panels or 
stages, each 18 feet in height. Let the base be 18 feet in width and the 
top 16 feet. Let P be 20 000 pounds for dead load and 80 000 pounds 
for live load. Let H be 15 o00 pounds acting at 6 feet above the top. 
Compute the maximum and minimum stresses. 


ArT. ror. A TRUSSED TOWER. 


The stresses in a braced tower having four inclined columns 
are found by an extension of the preceding principles, the 
resolution of forces being made in space instead of in a plane. 
Let Fig. 101 represent such a tower with two stages, the top 
having the width @ and the length 4, while the base has the 
width a, and the length 6,._ Let the heights of the stages be 2, 
and #,, and let P be the vertical load 
at the top of each column, and W 
that ‘at 2; 2B", Band 2°" eure 
be the resultant horizontal wind load 


~. 

j4 parallel to A'A, and let Z be its 
i height above the top of the tower. 
i ; 

| 2K The vertical load P at A is re- 
. solved into the three directions AB, 
as AA', AA" by the parallelopipedon 


hi! 


of forces. Let @ be the angle which 
e AB makes with the vertical and 8 

eek the angle which the horizontal pro- 

jection of AC makes with CC’; then the three stresses are, 
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AB =-—P sec, AA'=-— Ptanécos@ 
AA" =— P tand sin8 
Also at 2 a similar resolution gives, 
BC=—-—(P + W)secé, BS' =— W tané cos@ 
BB" =— W tan sinB 


Here the value of 8 is found from tan8 = (a, — a)/(d,—4), and 
the value of tan@ is found by dividing the square root of 
4(@, — a) + 4(d, — OP by /y. 

When the wind blows parallel to A'A the force H acts upon 
‘the truss ACC'’A’, bringing the diagonals AB’ and BC" into 
action. The stresses due to H can be closely found by the 
methods of the last article, the actual distances in the plane of 
the truss between 4 and 4, and between 0, and 4, being taken 
instead of the vertical heights Z, and /,. 


Let it be required to find the stresses for a tower, where 
a=O feet, z,=7 feet, d= 12 feet, by= 14 feet, 4, = 4, = 15 feet. 
Let P be 20000 for dead load and 80 000 pounds for live load, 
let W = 1000 pounds, and # be 15 000 pounds acting at 5 feet 
- above thetop. Here 8 = 26° 34! and @ = 2°08’. The stresses 
for several members are as follows, all being given in thousands 
of pounds: 


Dead load 
Live load 
Wind on right 


Wind on left 


Maximum 
Minimum 


The wind stress for 4A’ is taken as } H, this being regarded 
as transferred to A’ by a floor beam which is supported at A and 
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A!'. The wind forces shown do not stress the web members in 
the truss ACC" A", but the sections of these should be about the 
same as those of the corresponding members in the truss ACC'A’. 
These members in a tower for a railroad bridge are sometimes 
computed for the brake action of a train; see Art. 56. For 
illustrations of towers see Figs. 19f, 102a@ and 1028, 


Prob. ror. Compute the stresses in the members BB', BB" and CB! 
of Fig. 101 for the above data. 


ART. 102. RAILROAD VIADUCTS. 


A viaduct consists of a number of short-span bridges supported 
by trussed towers. Viaducts are used either to carry a railroad 
or a highway across a valley, or to form,an approach to a 
bridge consisting of one or more longer spans crossing a stream 
at a high level. ane 


Fig. 102 a shows a single-track viaduct on the New York, 
Chicago and St. Louis Railroad at Girard, Pa. The total length 
of the viaduct is 1470 feet and its greatest height from base of 
rail to top of masonry is 854 feet. The spans of the deck plate 
girders are alternately 30 and 60 feet. All the bracing of the 
towers consists of stiff members capable of resisting either ten- 
sion or compression. The old viaduct that was replaced by the 
one shown was built in 1882, inverted king-post trusses being 
used in the tower spans, and Fink trusses of 4 panels in the 
intermediate spans, all of them pin-connected. 


When iron viaducts were first built in this country, the spans 
were all made of the same length, a span of 30 feet being 
adopted because it made the panel length of the king-post 
trusses then used the same as that of the stringers in wooden 
trestles. Alternate spans of 30 and 60 feet were introduced in 
1878 by C. L. Srroser in the design of the Sloan’s Valley viaduct 
on the Cincinnati Southern Railway. Fink trusses were exten- 


RAILROAD VIADUCTS 
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sively employed for the 60-foot spans for a number of years. 
Pratt trusses, riveted Warren trusses with sub-verticals (see Fig. 
19 f) and double-intersection Warren trusses have also been 
used to some extent, but at present plate girders are employed 
almost exclusively in viaduct construction. The heavy viaducts 
on the Pittsburgh, Bessemer and Lake Erie Railroad have plate 
girder spans of 40 and 80 feet alternately. See Engineering 
Record, Vol. 42, page 395, April 28, 1900. Ina few cases longer 
truss spans have been employed in high viaducts, one of the 
best representatives of this type being the South Rocky River 
viaduct near Cleveland, O., described and illustrated in Engineer- 
ing Record, Vol. 34, page 22, June 13, 1896. 


The longest and heaviest viaduct is located on the Chicago 
and Northwestern Railway, at Boone, Iowa. It is a double- 
track structure 2685 feet long, 185 feet high and contains one 
channel span 300 feet long over the Des Moines River. A 
description of the viaduct may be found in Engineering News, 
Vol. 45, page 415, June 6, 1901, and in Vol. 46, page 117, Aug. 
22, 1901; the former article giving also the principal dimensions, 
etc., of the most notable high railroad viaducts in the world. 
The highest one is the Gokteik viaduct in Burmah, built by the 
Pennsylvania Steel Company, of which an illustrated description 
is given in Engineering News, Vol. 45, page 147, Feb. 28, 1901; 
its height is 320 feet. For a description of the single-track ~ 
Kinzua viaduct, situated on a branch of the Erie Railroad, and 
which is 2053 feet long and 301 feet high, see Engineering 
Record, Vol. 42, page 508, Dec. 1, 1900. An important article 
on the Origin and Evolution of the American Railroad Viaduct, 
by J. E. Grenier, may be found in the Transactions of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, Vol. 25, page 349, Octo- 
ber, 1891. 

Viaducts in which the elevation of the track above the surface 
of the ground is fairly uniform are often used in cities to avoid 
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grade crossings and are then called elevated railroads. Fig. 
102 6 gives a partial view of the elevated structure of the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railway in its terminal at Richmond, Va. In 
the background may be seen a portion of the structure located 
on a tangent in which the towers have vertical posts, while in 
the foreground the track is on a curve and the tower posts are 
given a batter transversely. See Engineering News, Vol. 44, 
page 370, Nov. 29, 1900. 


On the elevated structures of electric railways used for rapid 
transit in cities, the plate girder spans are frequently supported 
on columns without longitudinal or transverse bracing, the 
columns being thus required to resist the flexure caused by the 
longitudinal force due to traction, and by the lateral vibration 
or the wind load. In other cases trussed towers are located at 
intervals of several spans with trussed bents placed between 
them. 


The shears and bending moments in the plate girders of 
viaducts or of elevated railroads are found by the methods of 
Arts. 82 and 84, and the stresses in the trusses by the methods 
of Chaps. II to IV inclusive, while those in the bents and towers 
are obtained by the methods of Arts. 100 and tor. After 
these stresses have been obtained the design of the structure 
is made by the methods set forth in Part III. 
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DETAILS OF PLATE-GIRDER BRIDGES. 


VIII. — Derats or RatLroaD Pin BRIDGES. 
IX.— Desicn or A Pin Truss BRIDGE. 
X.— Desicn AND DETAILING OF A HiGHway BRIDGE. 
XI.— RattroaD RIveETED BRIDGES. 


This edition has been entirely rewritten in order to bring the subject fully 
up to date. The new designs of girders and simple trusses conform to the 
latest specifications and the best practice, and numerous new standard details 
are described. Compared with the third edition the number of pages has 
been increased from 319 to 374 and the number of cuts from 57 to 149, of 
which 20 are full-page illustrations ; the number of folding plates is the same, 
but a]! of these are new. 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 43 AND 45 East NINETEENTH STREET, NEW YorRKs 
CHAPMAN & HALL, Limirep, Lonpon. 


Copizs FORWARDED PosTPAID ON RECEIPT OF THE PRICE. 


A TEXT-BOOK ON ROOFS AND BRIDGES. 


BY 


Proressorns MERRIMAN anp JACOBY. 


PARTLY: 


HIGHER ST RUGRUIRE => 


Tuirp Epirion, Ocravo, CLOTH, PRICE $2.50. 


CONTENTS: 


Chap. JI.—Continuous BRIDGES. 
II. — Draw BrIDGES. 
III. — CANTILEVER BRIDGES. 
IV.— SUSPENSION BRIDGES. 
V.— THREE-HINGED ARCHES. 
VI.— Two-HINGED ARCHES. 
VII.— Arcues witout HincEs. 
VIII. — REFERENCES TO LITERATURE. 


This edition has been thoroughly revised and materially enlarged. Lists of 
American bridges and arches of each type are given, together with half-tone 
illustrations of the most notable structures, as also many descriptive notes and 
references to engineering literature. Compared with the second edition, the 
number of pages has been increased from 285 to 385, and the number of cuts 
from 136 to 194. The attempt has been made to present the theory of the 
subject clearly and concisely, and to illustrate it by many numerical examples 
based on the best modern practice. 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 53 East TENTH STREET, NEW YORK: 
CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, LONDON. 


CopikS FORWARDED PosTPAID ON RECEIPT OF TH& PRICE. 
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SHORT-TITLE CATALOGUE 


OF THE 


PUBLICATIONS 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


New YORK. 
Lonpon: CHAPMAN & HALL, Limrrep, 


ARRANGED UNDER SUBJECTS. 


Descriptive circulars sent on application. Books marked with an asterisk (*) are sold 


at zef prices only. All books are bound in cloth unless otherwise stated. 
AGRICULTURE. 
Acmsby's) Manualiof’Cattle-feeding>......36...0 0 2) i cc. sce k danse cee 12mo, $1 75 
Pranciplesiof, Animal: Nutritionist ewe de ee cen 8vo, 4 00 
Budd and Hansen’s American Horticultural Manual: 
Part I. Propagation, Culture, and Improvement................. I2mo, I 50 
PATteUl ey SYSLEMATCEP GMOLO Gy. ease eco ar voreinietotlarater esis ee ote I2mo, I 50 
Downing’s Fruits and Fruit-trees of America ...................../..8v0, 5 00 
Elliott’s Engineering for Land Drainage... .........00 0000 cc cee eeee I2mo, I 50 
Practical) KarnicDrainiage. Roa ern ee eee ta tong sees eke I2mo, I 00 
wv 
GravesisihorestMlensuration masse seis ee etle sees cites bees note 8vo, 4 00 
Green’s' Principles of American Forestry. .2....05555 400650200 sce0e' I2mo, I 50 
Grotenfelt’s Principles of Modern Dairy Practice. (Woll.)........... I2mo, 2 00 
Herrick’s Denatured or Industrial Alcohol........... bomcmaomesvidas cosoane 8vo, 4 00 
Kenips landscape Gardening. vaccine oe oe Diawisieee eis age ab nun ave I2mo, 2 50 
Maynard’s Landscape Gardening as Applied to Home Decoration. ..... I2mo, I 50 
* McKay and Larsen’s Principles and Practice of Butter-making....... 8vo, 1 50 
Sanderson’s Insects Injurious to Staple Crops. .......... 0.000 eeeeuee Iz2mo, I 50 
* Schwarz’s Longleaf Pine in Virgin Forest ... .....,.... Sgooe ooneuad meres @EO,) Vt; 25 
SLGCKBIIOZES: ROCKS ANC SOUMSs.. chs cistcin.nc0 5 Ginie «© scéueielt Shue aoe ee 8vo, 2 50 
Wiainton’s Microscopy of Vegetable Foods... ..7....0. 0.0.2. ee eee eee 8vo, 7 50 
Woll’s Handbook for Farmers and Dairymen...........¢.......044- 16mo, I 50 
ARCHITECTURE. 
Baldwin’s Steam Heating for Buildings. ............0ceveccsecucess I2mo, 2 50 
Bashore’s Sanitation of a Country House..............00e2eeeeeees I2mo, I 00 
Berg’s Buildings and Structures of American Railroads................ 4to, 5 00 
Birkmire’s Planning and Construction of American Theatres... ........ 8vo, 3 00 
ATCRSLECEUTAL TOM ANG SlECL. an tnuse a teeta A eiceiye wane, BY he canaeie lave 8vo, 3 50 
Compound Rivete¢. Girders as Applied in Buildings................ 8vo, 2 00 
Planning and Construction of High Office Buildings............... 8vo, 3.50 
SRecerOn CONStructoo im SsU1IGIN GS, siaie.crsnsieipusustnvole sual: saciscevercealels torts 8vo, 3 00 
Brigg’s Modern American School Buildings... ...............0.-eeeeee 8vo, 4 00 


il 


Carpenter’s Heating and Ventilating of Buildings: <<. as... + ses ofe'> eheusleer 8vo, 
Freitag’s Architectural Engineering. ......... 6002+ steer eee e ee eeee 8vo, 
Fireproofing of Steel Buildings. ........... esse eee cece eee e eee 8vo, 
French and Ives’s Stereotomy. ..........- esse eres sc erecersenwaseres 8vo, 
Gerhard’s Guide to Sanitary House-imspection. .. ......-..2-0e+-eee: 16mo, 
Theatre Firestand Panicsyse ccs ces cre wesc eiale veiscaral elavelatls 12mo, 
*Greene’s Structural Mechanics..........--+seesceceerssereecesres 8vo, 
Holly’s Carpenters’ and Joiners’ Handbook. ...........++- ia lo PAS eg 18mo, 
Johnson’s Statics by Algebraic and Graphic) Methods! 3. <2 cih<mckee or 8vo, 
Kidder’s Architects’ and Builders’ Pocket-book. Rewritten Edition. 16mo, mor., 
Merrill’s Stones for Building and Decoration... ...........e0 eee eeeees 8vo, 
Non-metallic Minerals: Their Occurrence and Uses.............-.- 8vo, 
Monckton’s*Stair-butlding eas ss. conte cscs cee wih ene eiewls hersie tereinyes 4to, 
Patton’s Practical Treatise on Foundations...........++..+-- Re ha asec 8vo, 
Peabody’s Naval Architecture. ... 0.2... 2c cece eee e cece cece cece ee eenes 8vo, 
Rice’s (Concrete-block Mantitacture aici cus cnenct-ratetabcks te a tstar erent) one ete erie 8vo, 
Richey’s Handbook for Superintendents of Construction......... 16mo, mor., 
* Building Mechanics’ Ready Reference Book. Carpenters’ and Wood- 
workers’ Edition... ..... Pets here ees aloe tine ORT Pore 16mo, morocco, 
Sabin’s Industrial and Artistic Technology of Paints and Varnish........ 8vo, 
Siebert and Biggin’s Modern Stone-cutting and Masonry. .............. 8vo, 
Snow's Principal! Species of W000. 6 com < cteceistierce herent eaieiel = eteraiceeretuencetees 8vo, | 
Sondericker’s Graphic Statics with Applications to Trusses, Beams, and Arches. 
8vo, 
Towne’s Locks and Builders’ Hardware...............20-- 18mo, morocco, 
Wait’s Engineering and Architectural Jurisprudence .................. 8vo, 
Sheep, 
Law of Operations Preliminary to Construction in Engineering and Archi- 
POGUES eo ros scans aha s acl 6 6 aro wks «ahora ral w Geren: REE PIS SR NSO Ret 8vo, 
Sheep, 
Law af .Contractss ss e:c:¢s.0/s.cm wines pn oa RRtete SISters: rene Rae, iter cate nen eae 8vo, 
Wood’s Rustless Coatings: Corrosion and Electrolysis of Iron and Steel. .8vo, 


Worcester and Atkinson’s Small Hospitals, Establishment and Maintenance, 
Suggestions for Hospital Architecture, with Plans for a Small Hospital. 


I2mo 
The World’s Columbian Exposition of 1893.....................Large ee 


ARMY AND NAVY. 


Bernadou’s Smokeless Powder, Nitro-cellulose, and the Theory of the Cellulose 


Molecule 2005 © fi ne wen ate tyst ad ous ace © alas 0 as Ee 12mo, 
Chase’s Screw Propellers and Marine Propulsion. ................ Te OVO, 
Cloke’s Gunner’s: Examiner i.....<...c qa viaaknniee tee eee eave rere 8vo 
Craip’s Azimuth iz. <.cece interns cherie era ae ee ee Saale pte, 
Crehore and Squier’s Polarizing Photo-chronograph................... 8vo, 
*/ Davis's: Elements of Laws, Sh. 3 ee eee eee aia sateen 8vo 
* Treatise on the Military Law of United States. .................. nex 
De Brack’s Cavalry Outposts Duties. (Carr.) lass Sasysls Silicate SINE oie 24mo, cata 
Dietzs Soldiers Lirst Aid iHand hooks sees cee eee 16mo, ancl 
* Dudley’s Military Law and the Procedure of Courts-martial.. . Large anee 
Durand’s Resistance and Propulsion of Ships. ............ecceeeeeee Sra) 
* Dyer's Handbook of Light Artiteryia ces cance cieie are eee eee 
Eissler’s Modern High Explosives. .............. Reishee ute hee G4 Aes 
* Fiebeger’s Text-book on Field Fortification........ mreiaieinie Sane Small Sean 
Hamilton’s The Gunner’s Catechism ............ Riscarenie aleve oxe/eantere eke seanee 
* Hoff’s Elementary Naval Tactics. ............. wie'saiaehaeeic mitted So. 
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Ingalls’s Handbook of Problems in Direct Fire.......... aioe feieeseinas ..8v0, 4 00 
* ES DULSELG peli DLO SHIN eM IE See EPI, ot sce oles dvela. Pasceceruie tuknctors Nose 8vo, 1 50 
* Lyons’s Treatise on Electromagnetic Phenomena. Vols. I. and II..8vo, each, 6 00 
* Mahan’s Permanent Fortifications. (Mercur.).......... 8vo, half morocco, 7 50 
Wastial cor COULrtS=INaTUIAL: er. nee ree oeine ccklg oe ccaetns 16mo, morocco, I 50 
fMercurs AtiaGk of Fortified Places was tok aie oie hea So hase ccs wes ai I2mo, 2 00 
* BACMHEDtS OLatherATtiOfe Wate. oer cce Fee cS ces ccace pie toe Oh erent 8vo, 4 00 
Metcalf’s Cost of Manufactures—And the Administration of Workshops. .8vo, 5 00 
* Ordnance ana Gunnery “2°VOlsi oi eae oe obo er OE I2mo, 5 00 
Murray’s Infantry Drill Regulations:.. . 4. 2... 0... ee 18mo, paper, Io 
Mixon s*Adjutants) Manualivnc cise Tae oe ee aT A eos, 24mo, I 00 
Péabodys*Naval Architecttire.et% 5. OVA eo Lae 8vo, 7 50 
* Phelps’s Practical. Marine Surveying. .......:. 0.00.00... 000)... 000- 8vo, 2 50 
PowellsiArmy Officer's - Examiners 2.4 267. Pe. Ae vy I2mo, 4 00 
Sharpe’s Art of Subsisting Armies in War.................. 18mo, morocco, I 50 

* Tupes and Poole’s Manual of Bayonet Exercises and Musketry Fencing. 
24mo, leather, 50 
BWialketsectures:on Ex plosivesi:.ca¢oise tee en 2 oot ee ee oe, 8vo, 4 00 
Weavers Militany Je xplosiveseie ne... cette aettsith ees Dea the ee ies 8vo, 3 00 
* Wheeler’s Siege Operations and Military Mining..................... 8vo, 2 00 
Winthrop’s Abridgment of Military Law... ............2... 0000 eee I2mo, 2 50 
Woodhull’s Notes on Military Hygiene...................00..0 0000, 16mo, I 50 
Young’s Simple Elements of Navigation... ...,............. 16mo, morocco, 2 00 

ASSAYING. 

Fletcher’s Practica! Instructions in Quantitative Assaying with the Blowpipe. 
I2mo, Morocco, I 50 
Burman’s Manual of. Practical Assaying; 60. 5.-/63 2 Pee Ae 8vo, 3 00 
Lodge’s Notes on Assaying and Metallurgical Laboratory Experiments....8vo, 3 00 
Low’s Technical Methods of Ore Analysis. .....0....... 00.0 cece eee ee 8vo, 3 00 
Msllér’s, Manual of ASSAying in ciate wisp ies vise ae vite tals ees Sie ele heels mae I2mo, I 00 
CARINE PLOCOSS: oi cin FE eisai tel2k Fos TAF FTnep dpe CO Sect ite ee I2mo, I 00 
Minet’s Production of Aluminum and its Industrial Use. (Waldo.).....12mo, 2 50 
O’Driscoll’s Notes on the Treatment of Gold Ores. .................... 8vo, 2 00 
Ricketts and Miller’s Notes on Assaying. ........ 0... ce cece eect neces 8vo, 3 00 
Robine and Lenglen’s Cyanide Industry. (Le Clerc.)................. 8vo, 4 00 
Ulke’s Modern Electrolytic Copper Refining. ................0e ee eeeee 8vo, 3 00 
Wrailsonis Cyanide. Processess '..)tXp eatin: sitter pine eI ersote ae ole enn abate! shat I2mo, I 50 
Chiorination Process, <catetciars, ols svercos ene ales wt akadtareiatloaters steals I 200, © F450 

ASTRONOMY. 
Comstock’s Field Astronomy for Engineers.'.\.. .......0.ccccsscsseeee 8vo, 2 50 
erin SUES URC ae etree tet oa lc rele apaadifors acd eliate Ue, a, Spells) a ayerevaue’’as dV e/a ae 4to, 3 50 
Crandall’s Text-book on Geodesy and Least Squares................... 8vo, 3 00 
Doolittle’s Treatise on Practical Astronomy. .............0eeceeeeeees 8vo, 4 00 
OLE SuLACIMeHtS OF GCOGEBY die econiiore sti cuaitalore love as v's blolevs leyo/ieyntaiia elcdbelnegee 8vo, 2 50 
Hayford’s Text-book of Geodetic Astronomy... ........ cece ee eee eee 8vo, 3 00 
Merriman’s Elements of Precise Surveying amd Geodesy............... 8vo, 2 50 
* Michie and Harlow’s Practical Astronomy. .............:.eeeeeeeees 8vo, 3 00 
* White’s Elements of Theoretical and Descriptive Astronomy........ I2mo 00 
BOTANY. 


Davenport’s Statistical Me‘h>ds, with Special Reference to Biological Variation. 

’ : 16mo, morocco, I 25 
Thomé and Bennett’s Structural and Physiological Botany............ 16moe, 2 25 
Westermaier’s Compendium of General Botany. (Schneider.).......... 8vo, 2 00 
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CHEMISTRY. 


* Abegg’s Theory of Electrolytic Dissociation. (Von Ende.).......... I2mo, 
Adriance’s Laboratory Calculations and Specific Gravity Tables........ 12mo. 
Alexeyeff’s General Principles of Organic Synthesis. (Matthews.)........ 8vo, 
Allen’s’ Tables for Iron Analysis. a-stacsieteeia scien tenet detec aie nese ee 8vo, 
Arnold’s Compendium of Chemistry. (Mandel.)...............- Small 8vo, 
Austen’s Notes for Chemical Students..............2ccsseecesevess I2mo, 
Bernadou’s Smokeless Powder.—Nitro-cellulose, and Theory of the Cellulose 
Lily) Gril eee pponbonocuodowosuneDenucoceurdocccaoane 1z2mo, 
* Browning’s Introduction to the Rarer Elements. ..........+..+-++5-- 8vo, 
Brush and Penfield’s Manual of Determinative Mineralogy............. 8vo, 
* Claassen’s Beet-sugar Manufacture. (Hall and Rolfe.)............... 8vo, 
Classen’s Quantitative Chemical Analysis by Electrolysis. (Boltwood.)..8vo, 
Cohn’s Indiecatorsiand Test-paperssscc.n)><1-.chel Worst cholo onetensielehel atenenersleke. aie 12mo, 
Tests: andi Reagentsien.chsnecct causes wens uel auc olvaneae enabaaueamte othe allel eapetieeate ole 8vo, 
Crafts’s Short Course in Qualitative Chemical Analysis. (Schaeffer.)...12m0, 
* Danneel’s Electrochemistry. “(Merriam.). . 2.05 02 sey a )- ee I2mo, 
Dolezalek’s Theory of the Lead Accumulator (Storage Battery). (Von 
hs Xe) eee ene IANS Cire ere Eas Sitar iD care oO SON Gc Clow Dec I2mo, 
Drechsel’s Chemical Reactions. . (Merrill.)..............ecceesecees 12mo, 
Duhem’s Thermodynamics and Chemistry. (Burgess.)..............-. 8vo, 
Eissler’s, Modern High Explosives::.2/......<<, «11ers reel ieaste ete aeons 8vo, 
Effront’s Enzymes and their Applications. (Prescott.)................ 8yvo, 
Erdmann’s Introduction to Chemical Preparations. (Dunlap.)........ I2mo, 


Fletcher’s Practical Instructions in Quantitative Assaying with the Blowpipe. 
12mo, morocco, 


Fowler’s Sewage Works Analysés;....0.:5.0. oss 06 tse os eue nee deo. I2mo, 
Fresenius’s Manual of Qualitative Chemical Analysis. (Wells.)......... 8vo, 
Manual of Qualitative Chemical Analysis. Part I. Descriptive. (Wells.) 8vo, 
Quantitative Chemical Analysis. (Cohn.) 2 vols................ 8vo, 
Fuertes’sWater-and) PublictbHealtht 6 ....c- is. clare reise ee te I2mo, 
Furman’s: Manual’ of Practical Assaying.).7 « .reresei cers sucrelaieasyal epee 8vo, 
* Getman’s Exercises in Physical Chemistry................+.e0000- I2mo, 
Gill’s Gas and Fuel Analysis for Engineers... .............0000eeeuee I2mo, 
* Gooch and Browning’s Outlines of Qualitative Chemical Analysis. Small 8vo, 
Grotenfelt’s Principles of Modern Dairy Practice. (Woll.)........... I2mo, 
Groth’s Introduction to Chemical Crystallography (Marshall)........ I2mo, 
Hammarsten’s Text-book of Physiological Chemistry. (Mandel.)....... 8vo, 
Helm’s Principles of Mathematical Chemistry. (Morgan.)........... I2mo, 
Hering’s Ready Reference Tables (Conversion Factors). ..... 16mo, morocco, 
Herrick’s Denatured or Industrial Alcohol. .................--- ercasiciotererelereraye &vo, 
Hind’s Inorganic*Chemistry. 21-1 el chee) nen eee 8vo, 
* Laboratory: Manual-for Students ctmasianiiate krack ace eles I2mo, 
Holleman’s Text-book of Inorganic Chemistry. (Cooper.)............. 8yvo, 
Text-book of Organic Chemistry. (Walker and Mott.). ........... 8vo, 
* Laboratory Manual of Organic Chemistry. (Walker.)........... 12mo, 
Hopkins's) Oil-chemists’ Handbooks. cee oe ele el eee srdhei sdaneitere 8vo, 
Iddings’s Rock ‘Minerals sare arn ect nt eee er ets nn Pee ee ree 8vo, 
Jackson’s Directions for Laboratory Work in Phesiolorical Chemistry. .8vo, 
Keeps Castulton., Ps reccd instore area ie ee ey Ea ee ee 8vo, 
Ladd’s Manual of Quantitative Chemical Analysis................... I2m0, 
Landauer’s Spectrum’ Analysis)» (Tingle:)..c8- ese eine eee 8vo, 
* Langworthy and Austen. The Occurrence of Aluminium in Vegetable 
Products, Animal Products, and Natural Waters.............. 8vo, 
Lassar-Cohn’s Application of Some General Reactions to Investigations in 
Organic’Chemistry.<  (bingles): tncus eden Galtier eerie I2mo, 
Leach’s The Inspection and Analysis of Food with Special Reference to State 
Controle cee, arena cro eet race ean ee arene ene ereae Toe 8vo, 
Loéb’s Electrochemistry of Organic Compounds. (Lorenz.)............. 8vo, 
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Lodge’s Notes on Assaying and Metallurgical Laboratory Experiments. .. .8vo, 


Low’s Technical Method of Ore Analysis... 03.0... occ cece cue ceccews 8vo, 
Lunge’s Techno-chemical Analysis. (Cohn.)............. Be cpanel ot I2mo 
* McKay and Larsen’s Principles and Practice of Butter-making opeotagsays 8vo, 
Mandel’s Handbook for Bio-chemical Laboratory................... I2mo, 


* Martin’s Laboratory Guide to Qualitative Analysis with the Blowpipe. . 12mo, 
Mason’s Water-supply. (Considered Principally from a Sanitary Standpoint.) 


Sd LP dition, Rewriter wont rots cas mien onl eione h cede 8vo, 
Examination of Water. (Chemical and Bacteriological.)........ I2mo, 
Matthew’s The Textile Fibres. 2d Edition, Rewritten ........ é ..».8vo, 
Meyer’s Determination of Radicles in Carbon Compounds. (Tingle. .I2mo, 
Miler srvian ta cor ASSA VAN Sear ive foleicke oe aah arae nc iRise hs Re encore I2mo, 
CYADIGOSETOCESS eee pase sent siesece, conte Hecioier casein RE ees I2mo, 
Minet’s Production of Aluminum and its Industrial Use. (Waldo.)....12mo0, 
-Mixter’s Elementary Text-book of Chemistry. ...................05- I2mo, 
Morgan’s An Outline of the Theory of Solutions and its Results....... I2mo, 
Blements Of Pbysical CHEUSEEY sje cess ds. carsticlaleerdiale co cic aie hegopeavels I2mo, 

* Physical Chemistry for Electrical Engineers.................. I2mo, 
Morse’s Calculations used in Cane-sugar Factories. ......... 16mo, morocco, 
* Muir’s History of Chemical Theories and Laws.................... 8vo, 
Mulliken’s General Method for the Identification of Pure Organic Compounds. 
MGT PIEG <a ARERR TS Re RAY hd BOR, Large 8vo, 
O’Brine’s Laboratory Guide in Chemical Analysis..................06. 8vo, 
O’Driscoll’s Notes on the Treatment of Gold Ores. ............0020000: 8vo, 
Ostwald’s Conversations on Chemistry. Part One. (Ramsey.)....... t2mo, 
Os od ce ie Part Two. (Turnbull.)...... I2mo, 

* Pauli’s Physical Chemistry in the Service of Medicine. (Fischer.)....12mo, 


* Penfield’s Notes on Determinative Mineralogy and Record of Mineral Tests. 
8vo, paper, 


Pictet’s The Alkaloids and their Chemical Constitution. (Biddle.)... ..8vo, 
Pinner’s Introduction to Organic Chemistry. (Austen.).............. I2mo, 
Poole’s Caloric Power of Fuels;....5.. cy. > ange set Gott ane aeren ase 8vo, 
Prescott and Winslow’s Elements of Water Bacteriology, with Special Refer- 

ence to Sanitary Water Analysis. ......5.00 0. ccceceeceeves I2mo, 
“Reisiz SiGuide. to. Piece-dy ein ganaecess tess ts farses Abeer: Seaton Mee 8vo, 
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Richards and Woodman’s Air, Water, and Food from a Sanitary Standpoint..8vo, 2 


Ricketts and Russell’s Skeleton Notes upon Inorganic Chemistry. (Part I 


Non-metallic’ Elements.) iso c.ce ce scan ae Whew hw 8vo, morocco, 
Ricketts.and Miller’s Notes on Assaying.<—.<. ... njjlacincseisen & captewnenet 8vo, 
Rideal’s Sewage and the Bacterial Purification of Sewage.............. 8vo, 

Disinfection and the Preservation of Food... .........ceceeeeeeee 8vo, 
Riggs’s Elementary Manual for the Chemical Laboratory.............. 8vo, 
Robine and Lenglen’s Cyanide Industry. (Le Clerc.)..............055 8vo, 
Ruddiman’s Incompatibilities in Prescriptions. ....... Toth cvstits ais ta Wea dal getvene 8vo, 
Sas W HVS TORPHALUAACY: 3, 5 a) acy os ech aserns ogi RRP D dened eerste darth «de I2mo, 
Sabin’s Industrial and Artistic Technology of Paints and Varnish........ 8vo, 
Salkowski’s Physiological and Pathological Chemistry. (Orndorff.).....8vo, 
Schimpf’s Text-book of Volumetric Analysis......... rape teeslotreaint I2mo, 

Essentials of Volumetric Analysis. ....... 0. 0c cee ees ence ce eeaee I2mo, 
*_ -. Qualitative: Chemica] Analysis... .. 00 2.40041. dung epussinged uw at: 8vo, 
Smith’s Lecture Notes on Chemistry for Dental Students.... .......... 8vo, 
Spencer’s Handbook for Chemists of Beet-sugar Houses. ....16mo, morocco, 

Handbook for Cane Sugar Manufacturers.............. 16mo, morocco, 
Stockbridge’s Rocks and Soils. ......--0scececccsseseen een ciewense ner 8vo, 
* Tillman’s Elementary Lessons tH Heats. anqaavett desessisinetd + tis hesieveer' 8vo, 
* Descriptive General Chemistry a eT ie eee eR See A cach hac 8vo, 
Treadwell’s Qualitative Analysis. (Hall.)..........-:eeeeeeue da ritbe 8vo, 

Quantitative Analysis. (Hall.).. 0.06.0: sere eee ee nec eens 8vo, 
Turneaure and Russell’s Public Water-supplies.............0-0eeeeeee 8vo, 
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Van Deventer’s Physical Chemistry for Beginners. (Boltwood.)...... I2mo, 
* Walke’s Lectures on Explosives: <cc0.).c0-7 cere seer e cee cs ts OOS 
Ware! s Beet- sugar Manufacture and Refining. Vol. 1 Selita teu tescaeee Small 8vo, 
ri Viol Sac caecisce. Small8vo, 

Washington’s Manual of the Chemical Analysis of Rocks.............- 8vo, 
Weaver s¢Military Bxplosivesiismtiert cs rire ctite cetects eicgala a siteee sieionens 8vo, 
Wehrenfennig’s Analysis and Softening of Boiler Feed-Water.......... 8vo, 
Wells’s Laboratory Guide in Qualitative Chemical Analysis............. 8vo, 
Short Course in Inorganic Qualitative Chemical Analysis for Engineering 
Students: chepeatrnac aera Menara niateleyere sein le” purse sin veneer a reneicre 12mo, 
Textehook. of GheniicallArithmetic ce creas clot eie te vinlereve a vexcete cue I2mo, 
Whipple’s Microscopy of Drinking-water............+-- Rane Se rateitre contests 8vo, 
Wilson's Oyanide Processesictcnaam vtessferernyc blac Col slers el naLurs giana I2mo, 
ChilorinationvPRocesss tu.setiutee can tt ereravtre ove no wisiguriaigtereicne, seta craves I2mo, 
Winton’s Microscopy of Vegetable Foods... 0.0. 2. sg cee eeneses eee 8vo, 


Wulling’s Elementary Course in Inorganic, Pharmaceutical, and Medical 
Chemistry. . 


CIVIL ENGINEERING. 
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BRIDGES AND ROOFS. HYDRAULICS. MATERIALS OF ENGINEERING. 


RAILWAY ENGINEERING. 


Baker’s Engineers’ Surveying Instruments. , 


abate send tetany axctneee etree aes 12mo, 
Bixby’s Graphical Computing Table........-....... Paper 194 X24} inches. 
Breed and Hosmer’s Principles and Practice of Surveying.............. 8vo, 
* Burr’s Ancient and Modern Engineering and the Isthmian Canal... ....8vo, 
GComstock’s*Field Astronomy: for Engineers. .. <0 c<.ccsece cect caceue eee 8vo, 
Crandall’s Text-book on Geodesy and Least Squares ............-..... 8vo, 
Davis’s Elevation and Stadia Tables.............. eee elena eerie em 8vo, 
Elliott’s Engineering for Land Drainage......... Poaciotes eon . I2mo, 

Practical Rarm Drainagess.n eee ote ce roe eee Petre tics r2mo, 
*Fiebeger’s Treatise on Civil Engineering.............. SB ont -ecaciteacatetie: 8vo, 
Flemer’s Phototopographic Methods and Instruments................. 8vo, 
Folwell’s Sewerage. (Designing and Maintenance.)....... aithereiatere wchecere 8vo, 
Freitag’s Architectural Engineering. 2d Edition, Rewritten........... 8vo, 
French.andIves's'Stereotomysjeisctepencrsiciacheiereiw civkercaate soe aeremeceiate tenis eis 8vo, 
Goodhue’s Municipal Improvements. ...........eeceeeceees Afi eae I2mo, 
Gore’s Elements of Geodesy. ..........e0eeeeee Serticndansss Pisycstcucres ag cit 8vo, 
Hayford’s Text-book of Geodetic Astronomy... ...... RES. Me Pe, eee 8vo, 
Hering’s Ready Reference Tables (Conversion Factors). .....16mo, morocco, 
Howe’s Retaining Walls for-Earthoic fo... <1. Pees. Pe a 12mo, 
* Ives’s Adjustments of the Engineer’s Transit and Level.......... 16mo, Bds. 
Ives and Hilts’s Problems in Surveying............... ....16mo, morocco, 
Johnson’s (J. B.) Theory and Practice of Surveying. ............. Small 8vo, 
Johnson’s (L. J.) Statics by Algebraic and Graphic Methods. ........... 8vo, 
Laplace’s Philosophical Essay on Probabilities. (Truscott and Emory.).12mo, 
Mahan’s Treatise on Civil Engineering. (1873.) (Wood.)............ 8vo, 
* Descriptive Geometry................ te oc Sees SER ct ee 8vo, 
Merriman’s Elements of Precise Surveying and Geodesy............... 8vo, 
Merriman and Brooks’s Handbook for Surveyors....... 16mo0, morocco, 
Nugent’s Plane Surveying. PSO a HR OCiNon OCC DIC AIO SES Nien, NS eee 8vo, 
Ogden’s Sewer Design. ..2.........ccecees Sisiiielarebe omrernrae teats totatnns eh I2mo, 
Parsons’s Disposal of Mucieipel Refuse iveree vy aes RR A eh aa eM 8vo, 
Patton’s Treatise on Civil Engineering............ : ...,8vo half leather, 
Reed’s Topographical Drawing and Sketching RRP ter awa ise eel aelaner erste 4to, 
Rideal’s Sewage and the Bacterial Purification of Sewage. Hie acca cbtaicsat 8vo, 
Siebert and Biggin’s Modern Stone-cutting and Masonry, .............. 8vo, 
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Smith’s Manual uv: Topographical Drawing. (McMillan. BRE TEINS 8vo, 
Sondericker’s Graphic Statics, with Applications to Trusses, Soames and Arches, 


8vo 

Taylor and Thompson’s Treatise on Concrete, Plain and Reinforced.... ek 
* Trautwine’s Civil Engineer’s Pocket-book................ 16mo, morocco, 
Venable’s Garbage Crematories in America.................-....... 8vo, 
Wait’s Engineering and Architectural Jutisprudences so olidia® doceaitect: 8vo 
Sheep, 

Law of Operations Preliminary to Construction in Engineering and Archi- 

WE CUUTOS cece ere Tarde nas (Pet Sars cP sintatah ai orioeirereug ai cle vada, pace 8vo, 

Sheep, 

Ma WyOldC OMMTACLS epee Ne teya Pepe iR SIS is iter kok ioe eee ee 8vo, 
Warren’s Stereotomy—Problems in Stone-cutting..................... 8vo, 


Webb’s Problems in the Use and Adjustment of Engineering Instruments. 
: 16mo, morocco, 
‘Wilson’s Topographic Surveying....... aiet sh Makaliouad Insvellsieebicsicrate> tower oad cele teas 8vo, 


BRIDGES AND ROOFS. 


Boller’s Practical Treatise on the Construction of Iron Highway Bridges. .8vo, 


Fe PUAIMOS REV Cr BTlG@ Or ae aiicaresnis oie ciara f panti gO cecbtus cts EY vieies 4to, paper, 
Burr’s Course on the Stresses in Bridges and Roof Trusses, Arched Ribs, and 
SHSPCNSLOR. DIO SOSM Ck Meee cee acter tn cee ioacceee UT e/ Phat acini Rheaetos 8vo, 
Burr and Falk’s Influence Lines for Bridge and Roof Computations...... 8vo, 
Design and Construction of Metallic Bridges ................+2..- 8vo 
Du Bois’s Mechanics of Engineering. Vol. IL.....................Small ato, 
Foster’s Treatise on Wooden Trestle Bridges................00cceeuee Ato, 
Howler SwOramary. HOUNGAtONS ite evans ies eae oo aa-oul ois oS Eee 8vo, 
Greene sik OOf: ErusseSs pisag se Setrny ewe o Se ei cls ah ake fo RSS le MSs oral as ai ola 8vo, 
GUA ERDTUSSES Hove ss ke ipe ste He AoE Bei aaa kp 0 wifausstinyastafins mc Absnhanane Dic sear guenehe 8vo, 
Anches:im Wood; Icon; and Stone: Tieaiie. Wye) Gee te we eat 8vo 
Howesebreatise-omArchesin sea yerere. fel eaalele|s ol fale acne ya gsnweht. Koop 8vo, 
Design of Simple Roof-trusses in Wood and Steel......... re re 8vo, 
Symmetrical MasonryArchessjpiay hur tate seria en biet eat: 8vo, 
Johnson, Bryan, and Turneaure’s Theory and Practice in the Designing of 
Modern Framed Structures.................. fi hice ystape Small 4to, 
Merriman and Jacoby’s Text-book on Roofs and Bridges: 
Darsdes-Siresses in Simple Trusses.iiiece cee os on eM ee 8vo, 
Parti.) Graphic Statics... oa). xeon. «2 eee. he etn 8vo, 
Partulliee sid pe Deste ny «boca la: ake lattes aero erate Oba drueeeh eis 8vo, 
Patel Gu ELT Ol: OEEWCCULE|S 6 voter <5) os) ciles ic, AME tener ee ee hetelcael oReneTs 8vo, 
Motison2s Menip nist Bridge ist. deny. eccie ote only a icy a Chet totem rete he cust cals Riatien oa se 4to, 
Waddell’s De Pontibus, a Pocket-book for Bridge Engineers. .16mo, morocco, 
* Specifications for Steel Bridges... 50.61 eee eee eee eee I2mo, 
Wright’s Designing of Draw-spans. Two parts in one volume.......... 8vo, 
HYDRAULICS. 
Barced salee) POLmatiOmy, ercccsaoye oils Pease aed taco een igre bia shot 8vo, 
Bazin’s Experiments upon the Contraction of the Liquid Vein Issuing from 
BGUOTICE sie CLIAUIT WING: aio crelols eieustet icles aber eietata sno usiteh ly aera tye 8vo, 
Bovey’s Treatise on Hydraulics... 6.0.6.6 see eee eee etree teen eens 8vo, 
Church’s Mechanics of Engineering. ..........6 0.6 cs eevee eee eneeeeee 8vo, 
Diagrams of Mean Velocity of Water in Open Channels.......... paper, 
Hydralics Motors. oo... . peuclivaiobta tors bur Wivsoneionrcs) oye euaiaped® aie lth2)-1 4009 8vo, 
‘Coffin’s Graphical Solution of Hydrculic Problems.......... 16mo, morocco, 
Fiather’s Dynamometers, and the Measurement of Power........---- I2mo, 
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Folwell’s Water-supply Engineering.... ........ +e. e eee see e eres 8vo, 
Frizell’s Water=power.s iis atin ite stetete soln clea niente ota rete lotto olabetonemtucy=t rere 8vo, 
Fuertes’s Water and Public Health........:...:...--.-5:---:-- -.eeI2mo0, 
Water-filtrattonaw orks) see ice are eee cae he eee eee eee 2100, 
Ganguillet and Kutter’s General Formula for the Uniform Flow of Water in 
Rivers and Other Channels. (Hering and Trautwine.)........ 8vo, 

Hazen’s Filtration of Public Water-supply. ..............-202 ee eeeee 8vo, 
Hazlehurst’s Towers and Tanks for Water-works. ............--..---: 8vo, 
Herschel’s 115 Experiments on the Carrying Capacity of Large, Riveted, Metal 
Gondaditsy.. 5 5 i en hd Ee ne ee ae Or 8vo, 

Mason’s Water-supply. (Considered Principally from a Sanitary Standpoint. ) 
8vo, 

Merriman’s Treatise on Hydraulicsiant cess eee ee eines nines 8vo, 
* Michie’s Elements of Analytical’ Mechanics.2%.00>. 9.4. Seeesen eee 8vo, 
Schuyler’s Reservoirs for Irrigation, Water-power, and Domestic Water- 
AEH) 0) bee ee Onan a tis cd ARE EE ape e EG IE US Large 8vo, 

* Thomas and Watt’s Improvement of Rivers............ (iy Oe ee 4to, 
Turneaure and Russell’s Public Water-supplies..............---.40-- 8vo, 
Wegmann’s Design and Construction of Dams.......................- 4to, 
Water-supply of the City of New York from T6588 torESOSies veneer ay 4to, 
‘Whipple's Value‘of PureWiater).- 0.5 seer on ons. tal Large 12mo, 
‘Williams and'Hazen’sthydraulic Tables: 4.10 eee 8vo, 
Wilson's irrigation bngineerings., ...2 on te ee en erie enna Small 8vo, 
Wolff's Windmill as a Prime Mover... *5 20-5... ste tes ne ee eee 8vo, 
Wood’s*Liurbines ere ey ee eee ee ee ee gn ae re 8vo, 
Elements’ of Analytical Mechanics, .%-.. +a... on ee eons 8vo, 


MATERIALS OF ENGINEERING. 


Baker’s Treatise on Masonry Construction. ..............-ce0eeceeees 8vo, 
Roads and: Pavemientsi(ic ice occ te tersicresessctvcreve cratntee ePNRen Cte ette eene 8vo, 
Black’s United States Public Works ee eens ee eee Oblong 4to, 
* Bovey’s Strength of Materials and Theory of Structures.............. 8vo, 
Burr’s Elasticity and Resistance of the Materials of Engineering....... 8vo, 
Byrne's Highway /Construction?....00- 0 ee ee 8vo, 
Inspection of the Materiais and Workmanship Employed in Construction. 
16mo, 

‘Church’s#Mechanics:of Engineerings ass. sane soe eee ee 8vo, 
Du Bois’s Mechanics-of Engineering. Vol. I.................-.. Small 4to, 
+Eckel'siCements, Rimes, and blasters iaaas © ee nae aerate 8vo, 
Johnson’s}Materials*of' Constructions... ..-.5.002 40 02. ween ..Large 8vo, 
Fowler's Ordinary, Foundationss.s. sane ae dere oe oe ee 8vo, 
Gravesis}HorestMensuration\o elem asters ae ere ee eee 8vo, 
*GGreene’sistructuraly Mechanics memes (ee a. 2 ae 8vo, 
Keep's ‘Cast Iront 2 25708. ee rion eae ee a pe 8vo, 
Lanza’s' Applied: Mechanics, Sake ee nee ee ee 8vo, 
Mearten’s Handbook on Testing Materials. (Henning.) 2°volss (lene aes 8vo, 
Maurers tectinical) Mechanics ts sane ee terete eee a eee 8vo, 
Merrill’s Stones for Building and Decoration... ...............+e+e0e 8vo, 
Merriman’s' Mechanics of Materials mus wen te ences ene een a 8vo, 
* Strength: of Materials} nisin oe ote Cate a ee ee I2mo, 
Metcalf’s Steel: A’ Manual for Steel-users.......<...eopeetee eee en 12mo, 
Patton’s Practical Treatise on Foundations.................e.ecececee 8vo, 
Richardson’s Modern Asphalt Pavements...............ceececcceceee 8vo, 
Richey’s Handbook for Superintendents of Construction.......... 16mo, mor., 
* Ries’s Clays: Their Occurrence, Properties, and Uses................ 8vo, 
Rockwell’s Roads and Pavements in France.............eecceeeeeee I2mo, 
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Sabin’s Industrial and Artistic Technology of Paints ard Varnish....... .8v0, 


* Schwarz’s Longleaf Pine in Virgin Forest ............. 2. --eceeeeeeee I2mo, 
mintth oniigteriats of Machines, 224562 slec 362 2c se ES I2mo, 
Snow, sPrinicipal Speciesiof Wood. VP eI. SEE ee 8vo, 
Spalding’s Hydraulic: Cements evrres. 25 Sh 2 PA ee ee 12mo, 
Text-book.on Roads and Pavements:. -..2......0.00.0... ccc oc I2mo, 
Taylor and Thompson’s Treatise on Concrete, Plain and Reinforced...... 8vo, 
Thurston’s Materials of Engineering. 3 Parts........................ 8vo, 
Part I. Non-metallic Materials of Engineering and Metallurgy..... 8vo, 
PAktl = UEOM ANG StCOL eee Meee ae Cee ee ees 8vo, 
Part Ill. A Treatise on Brasses, Bronzes, and Other Alloys and their 
CONSTIEGEH ISM e erate cate ee ree reece eee teeth See 8vo, 

Tillson’s Street Pavements and Paving Materials........:............. 8vo, 
Waddell’s De Pontibus. (A Pocket-book for Bridge Engineers.)..16mo, mor., 
<5 SPCClACAONSs LOl SLECL TIALS N hits len ee Perens OG sou bs els ces es I2mo, 
Wood’s (De V.) Treatise on the Resistance of Materials, and an Appendix on 
ime Preservation of Limbere eo Mn ae oe a eo ree ene ee 8vo, 

Wood’s (De V.) Elements of Analytical Mechanics..................-. 8vo, 
Wood’s (M. P.) Rustless Coatings: Corrosion and Electrolysis of Iron and 
Steels ee wise ee motets s\sete aie Mewes reer s aieretere wets rere oe 8vo, 


RAILWAY ENGINEERING. 


Andrew’s Handbook for Street, Railway Engineers.....3x5 inches, morocco, 


Berg’s Buildings and Structures of American Railroads ................ 4to, 
Brook’s Handbook of Street Railroad Location............. 16mo, morocco, 
Butt’s Civil Engineer’s Field-book. ......... Sileleetele\s 6 e'ehs + XOMO; NOLOCCO; 
Crandall’s Transition Curve... jcscieccsceces Gieielelelste-oleteiere TOIMO; INOFOCCO, 

Raitway and Other Earthwork Tables... 5.00 .0ccccvees boedeeens 8vo, 
Dawson’s “‘Engineering”’ and Electric Traction Pocket-book. .16mo, morocco, 
Dredge’s History of the Pennsylvania Railroad: (1879).............- Paper, 
bisher sulapie or Cubic Vardss tows . sisi. Tenens ee eee Cardboard, 


Godwin’s Railroad Engineers’ Field-book and Explorers’ Guide. ..16mo, mor., 
Hudson’s Tables for Calculating the Cubic Contents of Excavations and Em- 


BANE MCNIGs hc iecrs soc ae Par). Od wele Rae A Dee ee eae eee 8vo, 

Molitor and Beard’s Manual for Resident Engineers................. 16mo, 
Nagle’s Field Manual for Railroad Engineers.............-. 16mo, morocco, 
Philbrick’s Field Manual for Engineers............--2++++- 16mo, morocco, 
Searles’s Mield Engineering. ....,..22.02ss¥ bersevenvvseace 16mo, morocco, 
ALATIEOAG SPU ove oe ae ciel te «id 2 cleave ele wma serene le 16mo, morocco, 
Taylor’s Prismoidal Formule and Earthwork. .........----.--+-++--- 8vo, 
* Trautwine’s Method of Calculating the Cube Contents of Excavations and 
Embankments by the Aid of Diagrams. .........-.-.--..-++- 8vo, 


The Field Practice of Laying Out Circular Curves for Railroads. 
12mo, morocco, 


Pross=section  SHeEty recn scree tops soins oad lel oon ele wo 0.050) 3\0 a ssale acim ws Paper, 
Weebb’s Railroad Construction... 0... 2c ee cere ence cccone 16mo, morocco, 
Economics of Railroad Construction.........-..-+-++00e- Large 12mo, 


Wellington’s Economic Theory of the Location of Railways...... .Small 8vo, 


DRAWING. 
Bartr’s Kinematics of Machinery... ......000ectctccceccncesceccecers 8vo, 
* Bartlett’s Mechanical Drawing. ... 1... 0-2 eee e eet eet tence eeee 8vo, 
* a ae Ue Abridged Edssrcslee dws J aye siete ais ieee 8vo, 
Coolidge’s Manual of Drawing. -...------ sees seer rere ceeeees 8vo, paper, 
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Coolidge and Freeman’s Elements of General Drafting for Mechanical Engi- 


DEOL) <rasiedenscanerrs mations Wisi ocean Ls eRUA DRONE MRC eho Ran ene sent Oblong 4to, 
Durley’s Kinematics of Machines.................++: ex aM Py SE eRe 8vo, 
Emch's introduction to Projective Geometry and its Applications........ 8yvo, 
Hill’s Text-book on Shades and Shadows, and Perspective. ...........-- 8vo, 
Jamison’s Elements of Mechanical Drawing.......-...-+seeeeee recess 8vo, 
Advanced Mechanical. Drawings .0.0<..c0 5 c0 cee sda ais cleisisisieicele 8vo, 
Jones’s Machine Design: 
Part I. Kinematics.of Machinery.s. sca daha aie Se nate eva ore 8vo, 
Part Il. Form, Strength, and Proportions of Parts............... 8vo, 
MacCord’s Elements of Descriptive Geometry. ... ... 2... . see eee eee ees 8vo, 
Kinematics: or, Practical Mechanism. 22... .~ <<<)...» =~ «<sielilete i atelsts 8vo, 
Mechanical Dra wile isc coitus cispsperniet a be ohare lanes ayctetsetentarn oS aiere Sees 4to, 
Velocity Dia owramigs ois cisteter tootsie ics svalouis seks aes dala s emeronene Wena te tees 8vo, 
MacLeod’s Descriptive Geometryis soc. on sce dale nt _..Small 8vo, 
* Mahan’s Descriptive Geometry and Stone-cutting..............-..+--- 8vo, 
Industrial Drawing. -CEHompson’) wo wicic ~ seccropan hh Pope ane teh deems tee tel 8vo, 
Movyer's Descriptive Geometry. Scacsaicneiec ou eee “Pa cinerea ee 8vo, 
Reed's Topographical Drawing and Sketching... ...............-054-- 4to, 
Reid’s Course in. Mechanical) Drawings. 0. casks cue eee lato 8vo, 
Text-book of Mechanical Drawing and Elementary Machine Design. 8vo, 
Robinson's erinciples of Mechanisms eoic cc 0. «a tewie mnie leretere eel earstoranere 8vo, 
Schwamb and Merrill’s Elements of Mechanism... ................... 8vo, 
Smith’s (R. S.) Manual of Topographical Drawing. (McMillan.).......8vo, 
Smith: (A; W.) and Marx's Machine Design... 0. cious sues seers 8vo, 


* Titsworth’s Elements of Mechanical Drawing.... 
Warren’s Elements of Plane and Solid Free-hand Geometrical Drawing, 12mo, 


Drafting Instruments and Operations. ................ 000 eee eee I2mo, 
Manual of Elementary Projection Drawing. ................-... I2mo, 
Manual of Elementary Problems in the Linear Perspective of Form and 

a) AL 16 daa ee ne ae care ae Se ER os tat ae I2mo, 

Plane Problems in Elementary Geometry................e0000: I2mo, 
Primary :GeometTy ivccec~ Scrat oc aE Stine nea me teers Rees r2mo, 
Elements of Descriptive Geometry, Shadows, and Perspective. ......8vo, 
General Problems of Shades and Shadows.................0200-- 8vo, 
Elements of Machine Construction and Drawing.................. 8vo, 
Problems, Theorems, and Examples in Descriptive Geometry. ...... 8vo, 
Weisbach’s Kinematics and Power of Transmission. (Hermann and 
1a Coho erie to I Sr Ra he Me ee et 8vo, 
Whelpley’s Practical Instruction in the Art of Letter Engraving. ...... I2mo, 
Wilson’s.( BM.) Topographic. Surveyingi.s <r cis 2 ccs ameeteeteiergiet ere 8vo, 
Wilson’s (Vi..T.) Bree-hand! Perspective. -.<-c is cca n eo cance eee ee 8vo, 
Wilson’s (V. T.) Free-hand Lettering. .... Aelrainials GPM Rate Sieh ee 8vo, 
Woolf's Elementary Course in Descriptive Geumotey: hPa S Riad . Large 8vo, 


ELECTRICITY AND PHYSICS. 


* Abegg’s Theory of Electrolytic Dissociation. (Won Ende.) ........12mo0, 


Antiiony and Brackett’s Text-book of Physics. (Magie.).......... Small 8vo 
Anthony’s Lecture-notes on the Theory of Electrical Measurements. ...12m0, 
Benjamin's aistory of Blectricitys crt. 6 ee ee eee CRC eee 8vo, 
Voltaic Celle een orci a ov ices See eee oie, ey oa Rae 8vo, 
Classen’s Quantitative Chemical Analysis by Electrolysis. (Boltwood.).8vo, 
* Collins’s Manual of Wireless Telegraphy............ COI Cie Cook 12mo, 
Morocco, 

Crehore and Squier’s Polarizing Photo-chronograph. .................. 8vo, 
* Danneel’s Electrochemistry. (Merriam.).............¢...-ecccese I2mo, 


Dawson's ‘““Engineering’’ and Electric Traction Pocket-book.16mo, morocco, 
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Dolezalek’s Theory of the Lead Accumulator (Storage Battery). (Von 


BB Suis freemen eves oes cats deste cutuarscuths aeaeeccue loyandvanvipoas easds uouevoceraterehswiRRene I2mo, 
Duhem’s Thermodynamics and Chemistry. (Burgess.)................8V0, 
Flather’s Dynamometers, and the Measurement of Power............12m0, 


Gilbert’s De Magnete. (Mottelay.). ...............005 RF. AUisiare ete: 8yvo, 
Hanchett’s Alternating Currents Explained................ Seeders me E2INO, 
Hering’s Ready Reference Tables (Conversion Factors)......16mo, morocco, 
Holman’s Precision of Measurements... ............. Natanenes- Melee ee ...8V0, 

Telescopic Mirror-scale Method, Adjustments, and Tests... .Large 8vo, 
Kinzbrunner’s Testing of Continuous-current Machines............... 8vo, 
Landauer’s Spectrum Analysis. (Tingle.)..........0.....0..0.0 cease 8vo, 
Le Chatelier s High-temperature Measurements. (Boudouard—Burgess.) 12mo, 
Loéb’s Electrochemistry of Organic Compounds. (Lorenz.),............ 8vo, 


* Lyons’s Treatise on Electromagnetic Phenomena. Vols. I. and II. 8vo, each, 
* Michie’s Elements of Wave Motion Relating to Sound and Light. ......8vo, 
Niaudet’s Elementary Treatise on Electric Batteries. (Fishback.). ....12mo, 
* Parshall and Hobart’s Electric Machine Design.......... 4to, half morocco, 
Reagan’s Locomotives: Simple, Compound, and Electric. New Edition. 
Large 12mo 
* Rosenberg’s Electrical Engineering. (Haldane Gee—Kinzbrunner.). . .8vo, 


Ryan, Norris, and Hoxie’s Electrical Machinery. Vol. I............... 8vo, 
Thurston’s Stationary Steam-engines sPorstaratahate ojatadatet tree oe aiatoreecets FT OVOs 
* Tilman'siPlementary Lessons in Heat: ..5 5. cP Le 5 ORES Pe 8vo, 
Tory and Pitcher’s Manual of Laboratory PRYSICSS scjes olor eee Small 8vo, 
Ulke’s Modern Electrolytic Copper Refining. .........eeceseceseee BRS VOs 
LAW. 
PDATIS Seite MOLES OL ALA Wie austen sede baeyein cuted airs ok sPiynre elias a! avers. Poirier 8vo, 
* Treatise on the Military Law of United States......... afb eee Ie ONO 
* Sheep, 
* Dudley’s Military Law and the Procedure cf Courts-martial....Large 12mo, 
Wi amti alton COUmiseIMariialstate beadare tue ee osm apeerss cae eases 1000 r6mo, morocco, 
Wait’s Engineering and Architectural Jurisprudence.............+-+-- 8yvo, 
Sheep, 
Law of Operations Preliminary to Construction in Engineering and Archi- 
RECUULOL ea te tinier Iii touie oe ec lovey egeisierieraue Noa. cleens here 8vo 
Sheep, 
Hamm COCA CtSe es wielctetrs aur terete acrcn ora pla @ie1a (als alioteioue’ « ME t 8vo, 
Winthrop’s Abridgment of Military Law.............++- pial aieieteis erase k BIO, 
MANUFACTURES. 
Bernadou’s Smokeless Powder—Nitro-cellulose and Theory of the Cellulose 
WCC Ue tr. rests cus Gul ekeka a fete erate oe uigs otbioeseivefemiavennietalre-shaudfere teres I2mo, 
Bolland stone Ounaersrna jects een cee cet e aie ols, Marthe sere ote ol eitita orelaie I2mo, 
Phe irom Pounder,’ Stipplement. 6.5% we ee tes eee wok es r2mo, 
Encyclopedia of Founding and Dictionary of Foundry Terms Used in the 
Practice Of MGulditigs ten oh cece ee cie scree wee she steterte ls I2mo, 
* Claassen’s Beet-sugar Manufacture. (Hall and Rolfe.).............. 8vo, 
* Eckel’s Cements, Limes, and Plasters..........,.0.-0cecececnreses 8vo, 
Eissler’s Modern High Explosives. ........-. sess cece erence ret ececaee 8vo, 
Effront’s Enzymes and their Applications. (Prescott.)..............5. 8vo, 
Fitzgerald’s Boston Machinist. 1.0.0.0... csr cectcre cere eeresecens I2mo, 
Ford’s Boiler Making for Boiler Makers............eceeerseeeeererss 18mo, 
Herrick’s Denatured or Industrial Alcohol. . 1.1... sessseesereeeeeererees 8yo, 
Hopkin’s Oil-chemists’ Handbook........... NM ee sisson 8vo, 
Keep’s Cast Iron.......... eRe teat ate Crenciot RO CARICA eR ONGs 
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[Leach’s The Inspection and Analysis of Food with Special Reference to State 


Gontrolsei cs src incre elie: Odea pie pas ieae ekeanemn iabeaer net neetageaene Large 8vo, 

* McKay and Larsen’s Principles and Practice of Butter-making...... 8vo, 
Matthews’s The Textile Fibres. 2d Edition, Rewritten ....... .--...+---- 8vo, 
Metcalf’s Steel, A Manual for Steel-users........... Fi aR sok roll I2mo, 
Metcalfe’s Cost of Manufactures—And the Administration of Workshops. 8vo, 
Meyer’s Modern Locomotive Construction. ..........-.+++02++s02-005- 4to, 
Morse’s Calculations used in Cane-sugar Factories. ......... 16mo, morocco, 
* Reisig’s Guide to Piece-dyeing. .......- 0s sete eee eee ree etree eee 8vo, 
Rice’s Concrete-block Manufacture... .......... elalelalslevie ot elelse eso vke oe 8vo, 
Sabin’s Industrial and Artistic Technology of Paints and Varnish........ 8vo, 
Smith’s Press-working of Metals. ¢ soc. 5 6c 20 sinisiecie sols eieiniolate Plein « stele 8vo, 
Spalding’s Hydraulic Cement.......... sede a ERB TAA ERR ee 12mo, 
Spencer’s Handbook for Chemists of Beet-sugar Houses. .... 16mo morocco, 
Handbook for Cane Sugar Manufacturers.............. 16mo morocco, 
Taylor and Thompson’s Treatise on Concrete, Plain and Reinforced... .. 8vo, 
Thurston’s Manual of Steam-boilers, their Designs, Construction and Opera- 
ay ANS OR GIBES A OD ORT e In ceo OCOD UO SIO OM ts oo ceo 8vo, 

* Walke’s lectures On) £-XploSiveSscmrenisnareieieve ler iaasist ole) ele =iirtelel steraicteie esters 8vo, 
Ware’s Beet-sugar Manufacture and Refining. Vol.I.... .. ... Small 8vo, 
: ~ s ee S Voll tee eee 8vo, 
Weaver'seMilitaryabxplostviessta cme + ci 2111-0) 7+ eae Ries aswaliereeee eee eee 8vo, 
West’s American Foundry Practices sncissr<:<ceusie tal «tne ole sven, eset rene I2mo, 
Moulder’s' Text-bookic. aise sda erst 2 Sees ietaral eee aeleteadio’ ate ebay I2mo, 
Wolff’s Windmill as a Prime Mover ............ Sheth. widths 8vo, 
Wood’s Rustless Coatings: Corrosion and Electrolysis of Iron and Steel. .8vo, 


MATHEMATICS. 

Baker’s' Elliptic Panctions. ce). cts eho aii ele nr eee eee ea dl.bi syayei’e aueyesce .. .8vo, 
*Bass’s Elements of Differential Calcwhusa. cscccic os) ats eroieeieiere setae I2mo, 
Briggs’s Elements of Plane Analytic Geometry...................... I2mo, 
Compton’s Manual of Logarithmic Computations.................... I2mo 
Davis’s Introduction to the Logic of Algebra... ...... Cicks tote ech eee 8vo, 
* Dickson’s CollegewAlgebras.cdsee cist ee eric eerie Large 12mo, 
* Introduction to the Theory of Algebraic equations ReaD a cit Large 12mo, 
Emch’s Introduction to Projective Geometry and its Applications........ 8vo 
Halsted’s: Flements:of Geometrys sc 1s ntact there ene ienee eee 8vo, 

Blementary Synthetic: Geomethy as. oc cis)oleislcteicliciara’ctersicl detest aie ene 8vo, 
#4” Rationay Geometry. en ee oe alc ee ee ee r2mo, 


* Johnson’s (J. B.) Thrse-place Logarithmic Tables: Vest-pocket size. paper, 
100 copies for 
Mounted on heavy cardboard, 8X 10 inches, 


10 copies for 
Johnson’s (W. W.) Elementary Treatise on Differential Calculus. .Small 8vo, 


* 


Elementary Treatise on the Integral Calculus.............. Small*8vo, 
Johnson’s (W. W.) Curve Tracing in Cartesian Co-ordinates......... I2mo, 
Johnson’s (W. W.) Treatise on Ordinary and Partial Differential Equations. 

P Small 8vo, 
Johnson’s (W, W.) Theory of Errors and the Method of Least Squares. 12mo, 
* Johnson’s (W. W.) Theoretical Mechanics. ....-4..ceeswt atsit ae I2mo, 


Laplace’s Philosophical Essay on Probabilities. (Truscott and Emory.). I2mo, 
* Ludlow and Bass. Elements of Trigonometry and Logarithmic and Other 


Mable, ois, caer e sseeegeryan, 614-4 Syn oe BR Rte eae eae ee eae 8vo, 
Trigonometry and Tables published separately.................. Each, 
* Ludlow’s Logarithmic and Trigonometric Tables,..............-.... 8vo 


Manning’s Irrational Numbers and their Representation by Sequences and Series 
12mo, 
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Mathematical Monographs. Edited by Mansfield Merriman and Robert 
Se WVOOD WAG so. ccc ciei tate osc 6c oh ROMEO Us: BEAT .Octavo, each 

No. 1, History of Modern Mathematics, by David Eugene Smith, 
No. 2. Synthetic Projective Geometry, by George Bruce Halsted. 
No. 3. Determinants, by Laenas Gifford Weld. No. 4. Hyper- 
bolic Functions, by James McMahon. No, 5. Harmonic Func- 
tions, by William E. Byerly. No.6. Grassmann’s Space Analysis, 
by Edward W. Hyde. No. 7. Probability and Theory of Errors, 
by Robert S. Woodward. No. 8. Vector Analysis and Quaternions, 
by Alexander Macfarlane. No. 9. Differential Equations, by 
William Woolsey Johnson. No. 10. The Solution of Equations, 
by Mansfield Merriman. No. 11. Functions of a Complex Variable, 
by Thomas §. Fiske. 


Magrerssbheehnical: Mechanics ts 75, dijcjy 001 SRO See EES 8vo, 
Merrimanzs Method of Least:Squares. assists eis «slew lernes Mem ders . ,8vo, 
Rice and Johnson’s Elementary Treatise on the Differential Calculus..Sm. 8vo, 
Differential and Integral Calculus. 2vols.in one........... Small 8vo, 

* Veblen and Lennes’s Introduction to the Real Infinitesimal Analysis of One 
Wiaria bless. sca. atieion Py «heey eaten ea pea MORN TeR eA allele oe HRY 8vo, 

Wood’s Elements of Co-ordinate Geometry. ... 00.0.0... cece cee eeueee 8vo, 
Trigonometry: Analytical, Plane, and Spherical................ I2mo, 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 


MATERIALS OF ENGINEERING, STEAM-ENGINES AND BOILERS. 


MBACOD sy MOTE CLE TA CUICE sce nic-or uenage: evercehelae Sis, ola wckate ese sitio tai raya, 6 eTouncalal aut I2mo, 
Baldwin’s Steam Heating for Buildings. .......... Mae ia heed aoe a eae es I2mo, 
Bares ICimematlcsjOt, MACEITIOT V.-oit-c.¢.6 avsidod susie cate erent terete 8 ecsseheltetele Gael 8vo, 
FED AarTtlotts MECHANICAL DLA WANG celorcsarscsrecarelateletateis.spreiete:s a! overs Wie wrajore aieisus 8vo, 
* S ee os Abridged: Ed's a vantiate esters, one cus aieueauacns 8vo, 
Benjamin’s Wrinkles and Recipes.) ... 1 ctw oes ceecsecsecccees I2mo, 
Carpenter's Experimental Engineering. 6.6 csc ereislesswiee cece se es © tem cles 8vo, 
Heating and Ventilating Buildings... «..:.tciccdelos eines wee cent ur 8vo, 
Clerk’siGas and Oil ENgine. joc asde woes 0: agahove Pabehe sattaiuetton copmecota Small 8vo, 
Coohdge:smManttal of Drawint.wis sais0 cnet poe ee nee ole 8vo, paper, 
Coolidge and Freeman’s Elements of General Drafting for Mechanical En- 
BEAINE OLB ia yo..c ick ceapiaetdehaee sR INaNGY oo TED pel lola keatck mea ptatele atone Oblong 4to, 
Cromwell’s Treatise on Toothed Gearing.........00eeecccecsereeees I2mo, 
Treatise on Belts and Pulleys........... eee Cad Oe OER eee sen I2mo, 
Dutleysikinematics\or Machines. Gees Me ie ened ee 8vo, 
Flather’s Dynamometers and the Measurement of Power............. I2mo, 
Ropes einige py aeeeca aac PME leat MEE IES IERIE, oN, 12mo, 
Gill’s Gas and Fuel Analysis for Engineers....... AS CH ROHR AIR ue r2mo, 
Hails. Caml whrication. sic. dia... Sorcha ee SS. ABe De I2mo, 
Hering’s Ready Reference Tables (Conversion Factors). ..... 16mo, morocco, 
Huttonissihe' Gas Enon.) nis. ies eee we ve tnes te ones be bus BRR Slee 8vo, 
Jamison’s Mechanical Drawing.......... Byeustel ete ereiatessvareveleliela efotets siferels 8vo, 
Jones’s Machine Design: 
Partl; . Kinematics of Machinery..............0:00se0008 OS oorvioge ab 8vo, 
Part IJ. Form, Strength, and Proportions of Parts..............-. 8vo, 
Kent’s Mechanical Engineers’ Pocket-book......... ee eee 16mo, morocco, 
Kerr’s, Powerand Power Transmissions f).o70 oe et ce ce ew ce ne 8vo, 
Leonard’s Machine Shop, Tools, and Methods...........-.0 00020 eeuee 8vo, 
* Lorenz’s Modern Refrigerating Machinery. (Pope, Haven, and Dean.) . .8vo, 
' MacCord’s Kinematics; er, Practical Mechanism. ............+.++2+0: 8vo, 
Mechanical DFAWANG oi 6 valeioielelieieielsteteislatelsietelcls/ aise ee se > 0 cies eee 4to, 
Velocity Diagrams. 5. cecccccsccccssccrcescers cu ME WOR ORE 8vo, 
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MacFarland’s Standard Reduction Factors for Gases... ...... eaStaragbacsd 8vo, 


Mahan’s Industrial Drawing. (Thompson.).......... Verve OR ee Ce TOROS 
Poole’s Calorific Power of Fuels. ..e. ccc cee eee I See aes vas 
Reid’s Course in Mechanical Drawing... ... cc ccc cece ee eee 8vo, 
Text-book of Mechanical Drawing and Elementary Machine Design. 8vo, 
Richard’s Compressed Air... 6... Me FRU aN eects Cet U has 
Robinson's Principles of Mechanism. . 2.0.6.6... 60 ee eek at 8yvo, 
Schwamb and Merrill's Elements of Mechanism, ......... TER oReeet ss 8vo, 
Smith’s (O.) Press-working of Metals... 0... 0... cee eee eens 8vo, 
Smith (A, W.) and Marx’s Machine Design... 2... 6. eee eee ees 8vo, 
Thurston's Treatise on Friction and Lost Work in Machinery and Mill 
WO GR AG RGR Oe Oe CIS PR lt RG sos ee eccares ten 8vo, 
Animal as a Machine and Prime Motor, and the Laws of Energetics. 12mo, 
Tillson’s Complete Automobile Instructor .... 6.6... eee eee es r6mo, 
Morocco, 
Warren's Elements of Machine Construction and Drawing. . 2.2. ........ Svo, 
Weisbach’s Kinematics and the Power of Transmission. (Herrmann— 
Reinisch See ice RR CTR ie ec cee rere 8vo, 
Machinery of Transmission and Governors. (Herrmann—Kilein.). .8vo, 
Wolff's: Windmill as a:Prime Mover. oc. Seger he Sates waa Cece eee 8vo, 
Wood's Turbines, 5 oo... dv ceaseed Wins AURA Re ON eee tee Sg is Svo, 
MATERIALS OF ENGINEERING. 
* Bovey'’s Strength of Materials and Theory of Structures. ......... ++. :8vo, 
Burr's Elasticity and Resistance of the Materials of Engineering. 6th Edition. 
RBSOT TS Sa cee horse 5 Cantaie a Cras ahSi1s fale VIER 2 wR I RISES 8vo, 
Ghurch’s. Mechanics of Bngineering. «0.5 6 1c nn on vo v0 0 ce eee Syvo, 
*'Greenhe’s Structural Mechanies 5. 0 osnuces yconsieds out. ER 8vo, 
Jobnson’s. Materials of Construction . 4... 6. co wc tis MS Ce Svo, 
Reep’s Cast Frome ns 64s 5s toiniskis.s assis.cs slelatte Sete Cena 8vo, 
Lanxa’s Apnied Mechanics... oc neat teamiciod hive emcee cance \Svo, 
Martens’s Handbook on Testing Materials. (Henning.) .. 0.0.0.0... Svo, 
Maurer’s Technical Mechanios. 5. coos c 5 Se te CEO ee 8vo, 
Merriman’s Mechanics of Materials. ......... nw rock PRA SIRE Se Svo, 
= Strength oF Materials oo 5 cnu.sc as wn asa suas nd GUS Ne ee r2mo, 
Metcalf’s Steel. A Manual for Steel-users. .. 2... ee r2mo, 
Sabin’s Industrial and Artistic Technology of Paints and Varnish. ....... Svo, 
Smmith’S ‘Materials; of Machines. osc cscs cess sons dS ae Se r2mo, 
Thurston's Materials of Engineering... 2... ee cece 3 vols., Svo, 
Part dT. Trob and Steak ocd ccc uae s etn De ee Svo, 
Part II. A Treatise on Brasses, Bronzes, and Other Alloys and their 
Constituents. .... < ss-sioce be Gu tS NARIENE SI Gal RR RR ee .8vo, 
Wood's (De V.) Treatise on the Resistance of Materials and an Appendix on 
the Preservation of Timber. ... 265s ccc bee ects ed .. .8vo, 
Elements of Analytical Mechanics. ..... RR ee . .Svo, 
Wood's (M. P.) Rustless sais Corrosion and Electrolysis of Tron and 
Steel. . SOREETR GC SR Aaa tk A ASN CRE vawkseeCves 
STEAM-ENGINES AND BOILERS. 
Berry’s Temperature-entropy Diagram... 0... ces SNK . BaROS 
Carnot's Reflections on the Motive Power of Heat. (Thurston.)... ...12mo, 
Creighton’s Steam-engine and other Heat-motors.... so... oc canes Svo, 
Dawson's ‘“ Engineering" and Electric Traction Pocket-book. ...16mo, mor., 
Ford’s Boiler Making for Boiler Makers... 20.0.0... SURE OAS IO SamN 
Goss’s Locomotive Sparks... 0.5 oc. ccc encca casa See re <8 rs yet Syo, 
Locomative Performance o.oo << 6 5 occas nc nnn can eee eer 8 Syo, 
Hemenway’s Indicator Practice and Steam-engine Economy... . . .....T2mo, 
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Hutton’s Mechanical Engineering of Power Plants. ........... ER sxctelererens 8vo, 
Hedtand Heat-enpinesre ess PS Sees) Ake BOP ep SEO meet 8vo. 
Kents Steam DOllEr WCONOMY! 2) orem ers ocicdc be ee rnee es oh eee 8vo, 
Kneass’s Practice and Theory of the Injector. ...................04.. 8vo, 
MACCORd SISIIGE-VAlVeSH ony rer te ek Tae ca See ree ae 8vo, 
Meyer’s Modern Locomotive Construction. ..........0... 0.0 ce cececueee 4to, 
Peabody’s Manual of the Steam-engine Indicator.................... I2mo, 
Tables of the Properties of Saturated Steam and Other Vapors ..... 8vo, 
Thermodynamics of the Steam-engine and Other Heat-engines...... 8yvo, 
Walve=gears’for Steam-engines: = occ Moses cece ceo eccneeeeloeee 8yvo, 
Peabody and Miller’s Steam-boilers. .. 2.00 .000 550.0 U ec eck ccc ecw ccoee 8vo, 
Pray’s Twenty Years with the Indicator........................ Large 8vo, 
Pupin’s Thermodynamics of Reversible Cycles in Gases and Saturated Vapors. 
KOStEEDEEE.) 07 Cee knee ce eek icd TOE, 20, REIN ed 12mo, 


Reagan’s Locomotives: Simple, Compound, and Electric. New Edition. 
Large 12mo, 


Rontgen’s Principles of Thermodynamics. (Du Bois.)................ 8vo, 
Sinclair’s Locomotive Engine Running and Management............. I2mo, 
Smart’s Handbook of Engineering Laboratory Practice............... I2mo, 
SHOW sistealll=poOllersPrachice cc vere te oe te eh eee cel eeersotee 8vo, 
Misa plet CAV BIVE-CCALS ae nA ea tee ted oat ee oe ee lect bac oR ee on 8vo, 
Notestoael REtMOGYNATHICS Ie tart ook cS cee cet aic cen ne ee te I2mo, 
Spangler, Greene, and Marshall’s Elements of Steam-engineering....... 8vo, 
Thomas’s Steam-turbines.............-.... Diererene tetera hetero tere treater 8vo, 
PUGTALOR SPELADG VAT ADIOS 62 Sees ote 250 os 5s 2s scene hceece ees 6 eees eae 8vo, 
Manualotthe oledM=engine: ib ooo tee eee cee bere nae 2 vols., 8vo, 
Parte. tlistory, structure, and THEOTY: 2. es. ee ee le Ce tcere bows 8vo, 
Part II. Design, Construction, and Operation.................... 8vo, 
Handbook of Engine and Boiler Trials, and the Use of the Indicator and 

EG PLONVs LAKE: pre Deke abate bt eh e eee cette. 8vo, 
STA OM ALY ROLE AMI -CHP INES Clete eras ear ee ee nne saber e as ote esc 8vo, 
Steam-boiler Explosions in Theory and in Practice .............. I2mo, 


Manual of Steam-boilers, their Designs, Construction, and Operation. 8vo, 
Wehrenfenning’s Analysis and Softenirg of Boiler Feed-water (Patterson) 8vo, 
Weisbach’s Heat, Steam, and Steam-engines. (Du Bois.)............. &vo, 
Whitham’s Steam-engine Design. 3.0. SP029 2. 2 SIMA SITS. 8vo, 
Wood’s Thermodynamics, Heat Motors, and Refrigerating Machines. ..8vo, 


MECHANICS AND MACHINERY. 


Barr's, kanematics of) Macnineryin.0248 22:0. « bopsse ap ieldeeye «fee -eiimes e 8vo, 
* Bovey’s Strength of Materials and Theory of Structures ............. 8vo, 
Chase's. The-Art of Pattern =a ring cio iiss fatsdevs oreie tho hin oyered aw Me aes I2mo, 
Church’s Mechanics of Engineering... ...........--2-0+000+ apps pbaorst: 8vo, 
Notes anol LXamMplesin MeECHATI CS. «. o../6:4.4 0 isle.0 0 s(aie a 0c 00s, c sjiaiaberareva 8vo, 
Compton’s First Lessons in Metal-working.........-....00+eeeeee- 12mo, 
Compton and De Groodt’s The Speed Lathe...........-c cece eeeeuee I2mo, 
Cromwell’s Treatise on Toothed Gearing............2.e seco eee eeees I2mo, 
‘Treatise, on. belts and: Palle ysy .: iiv.0ie asosd aa ee Eitolerwhiety hve tan Beige I2mo, 
Dana’s Text-book of Elementary Mechanics for Colleges and Schools. .12mo, 
Dingey sumachinery Pattern Making 0.0.50. .06 cece: sles e es cope eens 12mo, 
Dredge’s Record of the Transportation Exhibits Building of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition Of 1803. 6.5.00 22!3 #9) cle no ries 4to half morocco, 

Du Bois’s Elementary Principles of Mechanics: 
NA) Demme Mead CT ICEMALIC Stren se aisicterere este ite wie een siete atone ety cian. © o> 8vo, 
Weve Se meno t MELON tir ws? aay its) vis cs abe isco loiter > = saeeeceonrneath: eas teas) vi) Me ¢ 8vo, 
Mechanics of Engineering. Vol. I...........0.-eeeeceeees Small 4to, 
VON CL et ere Merrie seein = aliveis's stu. Small 4to, 
Durley's kinematics of Machines. 102. ccc ct cin sc cc resect beacons 8vo, 
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Fitzgerald’s Boston Machinist. ............0--esececeears aie ta treaetd 16mo, 


Flather’s Dynamometers, and the Measurement of Power............ I2mo, 

Rope Drivings sia wes < is tere cree oreyovelv evens seve le Jove evsrolsiemmtaneMetate '-tevekeny I2mo, 
Goss’s Locomotive Sparks... < 5. occas e+ waisimseie\> opel ely oPeiaraiisle)e meavel otonelote l= 8vo, 
Locomotive Performances so 2.05 co ccte soca eee ee oh Se Chee ae 8vo, 

* Greene’s Structural Mechanics.........6.+--2.seeess BOO DPE cai 8vo, 
Hall’siCar Lubricationivac. secre ot cis sicue dale tavelel ons eotoneton= can State pcheanen eo aeageates I2mo, 
Holly's: Art:of Saw; Bilin Wi gene ye ko ae oh nate eh oe 18mo, 


James’s Kinematics of a Point and the Rational Mechanics of a Particle. 
Smail 8vo, 


* Johnson’s (W. W.) Theoretical Mechanics. ..........2.4..-.++045- I2mo, 
Johnson’s (L. J.) Statics by Graphic and Algebraic Methocs............ 8vo, 
Jones’s Machine Design: 

Part: I, Kinematics of Machinerya =... 03. 2-6 2-2 sel acil eee 8vo, 

Part II. Form, Strength, and Proportions of Parts............... 8vo, 
Kerr’s Power and: Powerl ranSmissiOnions «sory i> ene ucteiete eucteesloketelone erenctals 8vo, 
Lanza’s Applied Mechanics. <s..0,0h aes o> scistors « oeaeheeee e eeeere 8vo, 
Leonard’s Machine Shop, Tools, and Methods....................+-.- 8vo, 
* Lorenz’s Modern Refrigerating Machinery. (Pope, Haven, and Dean.).8vo, 
MacCord’s Kinematics; or, Practical Mechanism. ...................: 8vo, 

Velocity, Did grants; tric ercaze s-o.o-oqeneite orghais wispoleaetere aie) otal Le 8vo, 
* Martin’s Text Book on. Mechanics, Vol. I, Statics. 2.00. spaemewne ee I2mo, 
Maurer’s:‘TechnicaliMechanics: 203.5 6 ait eee oe ee ee 8vo, 
Merriman’s Mechasics.of -Materials!. 32... «sn cicrac crate Sretse epee euepeaeneie 8vo, 
*:)) Elements of. Mechanics: tia cc sccuice seccare erate Chiesa I2mo, 
* Michie’s Elements of Analytical Mechanics..................--+-++- 8vo, 
* Parshalland Hobart’s Electric Machine Design............ 4to, half morocco, 


Reagan’s Locomotives: Simple, Compound, and Electric. New Edition. 
Large 12mo, 


Reid’s (Course in Mechanical Drawing... ....-.-0. 20. pee eee 8vo, 
Text-book of Mechanical Drawing and Elementary Machine Design.8vo, 
Richards’s ‘\Compressed*Air...:nsmcolheme siete a eee ee cree aioe 12mo, 
Robinson's Principlessof Mechanisms ass cte te cleus ales aeea ete eees 8vo, 
Ryan, Norris, and Hoxie’s Electrical Machinery. Vol.I............... 8vo, 
Sanborn’si Mechanics: Problemis js cnvaesaieen a creisuen einieteslceeeeere Large 12mo, 
Schwamb and Merrill’s Elements of Mechanism... ...............-..- 8vo, 
Sinclair’s Locomotive-engine Running and Management... .......... 12mo, 
Smith’s'(O>))Press-working of Metalsicnsi mciecry cecil stensteiererces aster enetereiiets 8vo, 
Smith’s\(A;, W:.)) Materials:of Machines; meee or oiccs omnes ties I2mo, 
Smith (A. W.) ‘and Marx’s Machine Desion & .— ts-9.04 ode... scene 8yvo, 
Spangler, Greene, and Marshall’s Elements of Steam-engineering........ 8vo, 
Thursten’s Treatise on Friction and Lost Work in Machinery and Mill 
WOE. 3.05.0 0s st eee ee Cee re a ee ek ee ears 8vo, 
Animalas a Machine and Prime Motor, and the Laws of Energetics. 12mo, 
Tillson’s Complete Automobile Instructor. ............-0eee eee eeee 16mo, 
Morocco 

Warren's Elements of Machine Construction and Drawing............. 8vo, 


Weisbach’s Kinematics and Power of Transmission. (Herrmann—Klein.).8vo, 
Machinery of Transmission and Governors. (Herrmann—Klein.).8vo, 


Wood’s Elements of Analytical Mechanics. ............0ee0eee0- oe ee eONOS 
Principles of Elementary Mechanics...............-000+ ae I2mo, 
Turbinegies os. 40.5-50 ee Grate charter certeterevalscetercrerorete niente revs 

The World's Columbian Exposition of 1893 ........ Ma waters SPOS tee 4to, 

MEDICAL. 
De Fursac’s Manual of Psychiatry. (Rosanoff and Collins.)..... Large 12mo, 
Ehrlich’s Collected Studies on Immunity. (Bolduan.)................ 8vo, 


Hammarsten’s Text-book on Physiological Chemistry. (Mandel.). SONOS 
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Lassar-Cohn’s Practical Urinary Analysis. (Lorenz.)................ I2mo, 


* Pauli’s Physical Chemistry in the Service of Medicine. (Fischer.)....12mo, 
* Pozzi-Escot’s The Toxins and Venoms and their Antibodies. (Cohn.). r2mo, 
Rostoski’s Serum Diagnosis. (Bolduan.)........... 0.00 ccceeceuee I2mo, 
Salkowski’s Physiological and Pathological Chemistry. (Orndorff.)..... 8vo, 
* Satterlee’s Outlines of Human Embryology....................... I2mo, 
Steel’s Treatise on the Diseases of the Dog. ..............ccececececee 8vo, 
Von Behring’s Suppression of Tuberculosis. (Bolduan.)............. I2mo, 
Wassermann’s Immune Sera: Hemolysis, Cytotoxins, and Precipitins. (Bol- 
ART EAND ei ee ola on Me eee Tas ed <otefose ews isk 6/0040) 0, 6, say atanvin ere Sees eaeeee 12mo, cloth, 
Woodhull’s Notes on Military Hygiene ............... 00.000 c ee euee 16mo, 
PMPOLGOR AM ELV QLEM Gore cetera ciate os Se aa a alone “din LEP I2mo, 
Wulling’s An Elementary Course in Inorganic Pharmaceutical and Medical 
Chemistry cversters rele ecb adel heen ASO 12mo, 
METALLURGY. 
Egleston’s Metallurgy of Silver, Gold, and Mercury: 
WWiOlee rs Se SUver yy, A Natrafeatetaty srase save ous: siacese.a sip laepererotelabaiate. aNae le ced ee 8vo, 
Vole iGoldandy Mercury: aiearh canines tae ale.» sjenetterdn dicts are 8vo, 
Goesel’s Minerals and Metals: A Reference Book........... ;....16mo, mor. 
* Tles’s Lead-smelting......... RR A Vener ae o's af apa te-’ SagSyePte ete ohelts bserete I2mo, 
RCO Su CASUBET OM el aise Role aren aR TNE e ahsoes ie oie fel a kop push s aah oem Peete 8vo, 
Kunhardt’s Practice of Ore Dressing in Europe................00ee00- 8vo, 
Le Chatelier’s High-temperature Measurements. (Boudouard—Burgess.)12mo, 
Metcalf’s Steel. A Manual for Steel-users...............00 cece eeee I2mo, 
Millers Cyanide Process. rs of . hist) pak sta ect ond ce eae Sea ad I2mo, 
Minet’s Production of Aluminum and its Industrial Use. (Waldo.)....12m0, 
Robine and Lenglen’s Cyanide Industry. (Le Clerc.)................. 8vo, 
Sinith'ssieaterials Of MIACHIES): siiscccc esp eiven ahs ony Bare a a a catwlerenenene Gow beballe I2mo, 
Thurston’s Materials of Engineering. In Three Parts. ................ 8vo, 
Pathe di, iron and Steek. js). oie eheisco hors cs oR eee PEI ee RI ee 8vo, 
Part III. A Treatise on Brasses, Bronzes, and Other Alloys and their 
OTISELE ONES: tere areca ieee ee ciate a alsa cigs Fein ol nee) seapeheraes! apavace euctome cet 8vo, 
Ulke’s Modern Electrolytic Copper Refining...................04. aa OV0> 
MINERALOGY. 
Barringer’s Description of Minerals of Commercial Value. Oblong, morocco, 
Boyd’s Resources of Southwest: Virginia. <i... + + sicchsienepalegauett «a aeons 8vo, 
Map of Southwest Virignia.......... Gratepette-duapaaesthaga’ a Pocket-book form. 
* Browning’s Introduction to the Rarer Elements.,.... see gesadenass .8vo, 
Brush’s Manual of Determinative Mineralogy. (Penfield.)............. 8vo, 
Chester's Catalogue lof Minerals. o. 6. ose: cvacccsceetinus ous: tie aitinof esgashelces 8vo, paper, 
Cloth, 
Dictionary of the Names of Minerals. .........-.-0 00 eee eeeeeeee 8vo, 
Dana’s System of Mineralogy... ......... cess eaeee Large 8vo, half leather, x 
First Appendix to Dana’s New “‘ System of Mineralogy.’’.....Large 8vo, 
Text =noolk Of) Meter a lOL Vis ok ts sre wo 53) <taicsis) 9 nw tocea ns obi eas (oma ete ete opera tons 8vo, 
Minerals and How to Study Them..............c ce ececeeeeeee 12mo, 
Catalogue of American Localities of Minerals............... Large 8vo, 
Manual of Mineralogy and Petrography. ........ceeeeeeeereveee 12mo 
Douglas’s Untechnical Addresses on Technical Subjects.............. 12mo, 
Balcle’s) Mineral Dablessics oc. occ scsi 0 oe ere ne oo, op egeiel eRe vrinlie “(Rie Aer atelel ofa» 8vo, 
Egleston’s Catalogue of Minerals and Synonyms. .......-.+-++++++5++> 8vo, 
Goesel’s Minerals and Metals: A Reference Book.. ........... 16mo, mor. 
Groth’s Introduction to Chemical Crystallography (Marshall)........ I2mo, 
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Iddings’s Rock Minerals... 00.000. oe dene ene cee cere eee ns 8vo, 
* Martin’s Laboratory Guide to Qualitative Analysis with the Blowpipe.12mo, 
Merrill’s Non-metallic Minerals: Their Occurrence and Uses.......... 8vo, 
Stones for Building and Decoration....... ae PHS, SEIS PSV; 

* Penfield’s Notes on Determinative Mineralogy otal Record of Mineral Tests. 
8vo, paper, 


* Richards’s Synopsis of Mineral Characters.............-.-. I2mo, morocco, 
* Ries’s Clays: Their Occurrence, Properties, and Uses................ 8vo, 
Rosenbusch’s Microscopical Physiography of the Rock-making Minerals. 
(VAGIESE) oe erasace late terenetotatctitatialtote tore lalate etetakatole tattoo nite fale tet S ots nenatens 8vo, 

* Tillman’s Text-book of Important Minerals and Rocks. .............. 8vo, 

MINING. 

Boyd’s Resources of Southwest Virginia. ..........c eee reese cece eens 8vo, 
Map of SouthwestiVirginia. strc cette w= ijsve.clone seers -Pocket-book form 
Douglas’s Untechnical Addresses on Technical Subjects.............. I2mo, 
Eissler’s Modern High Explosives...... gas Bind bud eain wa Dose hideadsah ahd Shea 8790 
Goesel’s Minerals and Metals: A Reference Book.. ........... 16mo, mor. 
Goodyear’s Coal-mines of the Western Coast of the United States...... I2mo, 
Mhlseng’st Manual of Minti gsi cr rsreceporcsetetss a) bated spor otenefetstenobetshetec ete eteleteeeran ete 8vo, 
Fillés’s Weead=siieSltin gsc Wesrstaeisveke vies, s re Mk reel sve wile alee eye ens anh ye ey Ee I2mo, 
Kunhardt’s Practice of Ore Dressing in Europe.............2-e0+2000: 8vo, 
Miller’s'CyanidetProcessraaieeees. ce a oe eae ee eee I2mo, 
O’Driscoll’s Notes on the Treatment of Gold Ores. .............000005: 8vo, 
Robine and Lenglen’s Cyanide Industry. (Le Clerc.).............-... 8vo, 
*5Walke’s' Lectures'on- Explosivessiiitw tas occas sie eee te ea, ols since esd 8vo, 
Weaver's Military Explosives teecwincton set reece arene cate enerenctate = 8vo, 
Wilson’s' Cyanide. Processes. .... cies s0cessse0 Corn ork che I2mo, 
Chlorination Process: ice seeceita cle wre rete LEN Giate cvata lors (natter ar ero I2mo, 
Hydraulici and Placer Minin gy vs.--necc.c1e-sostartlok fo Oe Oreo ee oe I2mo, 
Treatise on Practical and Theoretical Mine Ventilation........... 12mo, 


SANITARY SCIENCE. 


Bashore’s Sanitation of a Country House..): oi. c...c-cceccccceuce I2mo, 
xs Outlines of Practical:Sanitationecy acs sserere caren eet meee I2mo, 
Folwell’s Sewerage. (Designing, Construction, and Maintenance.). .....8vo, 
Water-siipplybneineering: miosis erin fenieceaa tet ite rene 8vo, 
Fowlers Sewage: Works Analyses cum ce watt inicine i een erent I2mo, 
Buertesis water and Public Healthwanmmcrca seit oeceeeretenieerenee I2mo, 
Water-filtration Works: m.emimmctiie toe cece tierra erin es I2mo, 
Gerhard’s Guide to Sanitary House-inspection .................0ee0 16mo, 
Hazen’s Filtration of Public Water-supplies..................ceeccaes 8vo, 
Leach’s The Inspection and Analysis of Food with Special Reference to State 
Controly. Mracre meen: Arse Cone eT er EET 8vo, 

Mason’s Water-supply. (Considered principally from a Sanitary Standpoint) 8vo, 
Examination of Water. (Chemical and Bacteriological.)......... I2mo, 

* Merriman’s Elements of Sanitary Engineering..................---- 8vo, 
Ogden’s'Sewet Deésizny, mon cet cera ee Ee I2mo, 
Prescott and Winslow’s Elements of Water Bacteriology, with Special Refer- 
ence to: Sanitary: Water Analysis. . 02... 22.22.80 SNe) aay I2mo, 

© Price’s "Handbook on Sanitatione so...) siesta I2mo, 
Richards’s Cost of Food. A Study in Dietaries..................... I2mo, 
Cost of Living as Modified by Sanitary Science........... mCCERG At I2mo, 
Cost“of Shelter.ccc. 05 oie s Moe er are ee ee a eet 2INO 
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Richards and Woodman’s Air. Water, and Food from a Sanitary Stand- 


POON BOY etn icytgnck shageepy Ol CREEL RD CR CORT ACCRA Root nO a A 8vo, 

* Richards and Williams’s The Dietary Computer..................... 8vo 
Rideal’s S wage and Bacterial Purification of Sewage................. 8vo, 
Disinfection and the Preservation of Food. ....sccssseeessssceeees++ -8VO, 
‘Turneaure and Russell’s Public Water-supplies. ................000005 8vo, 
Von Behring’s Suppression of Tuberculosis. (Bolduan.)............ I2mo, 
Whipple’s Microscopy of Drinking-water. .. i... 00 .c.cescce sees vccess 8vo, 
Winton’s Microscopy of Vegetable Foods, . 2 co% scl scc becuse oe elas 8vo, 
Woodhull’s Notes‘on Military Hycienes......005. .cceccdeeesccses cus 16mo, 
SE CLOONA UM VaLeNe a riniceraaievevelernerierercralsas +1 Gos Svat re tisionvete saan I2mo, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Emmons’s Geological Guide-book of the Rocky Mountain Excursion of the 
International Congress of Geologists...............2005 Large &vo, 

Ferrel’s Popular: Treatise on the Winds: =. i050 cctee nse tee ces alm eens 8vo, 
Gannett’s Statistical Abstract of the World... cacire cae eects wee 24mo. 
Haines’s American Railway Management. ................ceeeeeene I2mo, 
Ricketts’s History of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 1824-18094..Small 8vo, 
Rotherham’s Emphasized New Testament............ sah anew loess Large 8vo, 
Fhesworld’s (Columbian Exposition Of L893. .< ic sles ofice cssiv. ele vee cis ee vie Ato, 
Winslow’s Elements of Applied Microscopy.............eeeeeeeeeee I2mo, 


HEBREW AND CHALDEE TEXT-BOOKS. 


Green’s Elementary Hebrew Grammar.,.......... cee eeescceeeenes I2mo, 
Hebrews ChrestOmathyce areie wp itete le scree a: srevelte relatos oes aleheiae ois Copecers ate arcts 8vo, 
Gesenius’s Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon to the Old Testament Scriptures. 
Ciregelles:). sve s:siiereta 1s sere Estos cktenreYesehefic Small 4to, half morocco, 
Letteris’s Hebrew Bible... ....+s-0eeeeeseceees Merete) Ceieinle ris ielsieloe ees ONOs 
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